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HE Author of this Book is ſo well 
known, that it would be altogether 
RY needleſs to give any Account of him 
in this Place. As for the Book it ſelf, 
SRD) CARS /: has always been looked upon as one 
%. Fee Pieces of his Writings, 
and one of the the nobleſt Syſtems of Moral Precepts, 
that have ever been left us by the ancient Heathens ; 
and not without Reaſon : There appears all along in 
it ſo great a Love and Concern for Virtue, which he 
recommends to his Son with all imaginable Ear- 
neſtneſs; ſo deep a Senſe of the Obligations to Ho- 
neſty, and Averſion for every thing that is contrary 
to it; ſuch an admirable Inclination for the Vir- 
tues of Plainneſs, Truth, and Sincerity ; and ſuch a 
generous Contempt of all ſhuffling, mean, and un- 
der-hand Dealings; ſuch Piety towards his native 
Country, and hearty Concern for the Calamities it 
groaned under, and withal, ſo much Hatred and 
Deteſtation for thoſe Men, who had been the Cauſes 
of its Misfortunes ; and, in a Word, ſo many excel, 
lent Rules of Life, with reference to our Duty ei- 
ther to God or Men, and to theſe in their ſeveral 
Capacities and Relations, whether of Kindred, 
Friends, or Benefattors, as have juſtly recommend- 
ed it to the Eſteem of all the World, and given it 
the firſt Place among the eminent and moſt c-lebra. 
ted Writinzs of this Kind, The Scote and Deſign 
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1 PREFACE. 
of it, in his ewn Words, is, To lay down ſome Dire 
Hons and Precepts of good Living, according to which, 
won all 3 Men ought to govern their Lives 
and Actions; fo that whatever State of Life a Man 
it in, whether Publick or Private, of Governour or 
Governed, of. Proſperity or Adverſity, of old Age or 
Youth, he will here find Rules how he ought to de- 
mean himſelf in any of thoſe Capacities ; and will 
be told what that is, which the Dignity and Excel- 
lence of his own Nature requires in. 7 a to him- 
felf, and what the ſeveral ſorts of Alliance or Soct- 
ety among Men demand, in relation to other People : 
So that while other Parts of Learning and Knou- 
ledge are moſt times confined either to certain Ages, 
certain Times, er certain Places, this is of general 
and univerſal Uſe ; it is (as our Author ſays upon 
another Subject) neceſſary for Youth as well as old 
Age; it directs in Proſperity as well as in Adverſi- 
ty ; it is a Delight to us at home, and a Compani- 
on for us abroad; Pernoctat nobiſcum, peregrina- 
tur, ruſticatur. 
. IT was 8 deſigned for the uſe of his 
own Son, whom he had ſent to Athens for the Be- 
nefit of Study, while all things were in Diſorder 
and Confuſion at Rome, after PoMPpE y's Defeat in 
the Pharſalian Field; but he tells us he has pur- 
poſely framed it in ſuch a Manner, as that it might 
be equally ſerviceable to all other People. The Time 
r A writing was after Cæ SAR was killed, when 
Marx ANTHONY and his Adherents had got the 
Power into their Hands, and C1iCEtRkoO (as he com- 
plains at the Beginning of the third Book) was by 
wicked Arms driven away from the City, and 
forced to betake himſelf to his private Retirements. 
At this Time he thought to have gone to Athens to 
his Son, and was accordingly on his Journey, when 


he 
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PREFACE: if 
he was called back again by the loud Cries of his 
Country, as he intimates in the Contluſion of this 
Diſcourſe, and explains more at large in the Begin- 
ning of his firſt Philippick. Ne returned to Rome 
upon this Recall, but found things very different 
from what he expected when he came thither : 
Hereupon he withdrew himſelf to his Houſes in the 
Country, reſolving to wait for ſome fitter Opportu- 
nity of being ſerviceable to the Republick. From 
this Retirement he ſent theſe Precepts in writing to 
his Son, which he deſigned to have given him by 
Word of Mouth, had he arrived at Athens. The 
Method he proceeds in, is this which follows. After 
a ſhort — by way of Preface to his Son, and 

f xing the right Notion of the Subject he is to treat 
| = about, he endeavours to beget in him a Love of 
- = Honeſty, by repreſenting it as amiable and commen- 
- = dable nm it far, and agreeable to the Nature and 
" "* Reaſon of Mankind. He divides it into four Parts, 
or general Heads, Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and 

= Temperance, which are uſually called the four 


; Cardinal Virtues; aud diſcourſes in order upon eve- 
- X ry one of them, with all their ſeveral Species or 
Branches, and the Vices that ſtand in oppoſition to 
them. And this he does, not in a dry and ſ[cholaſl;- 
cal Manner, by enquiring nicely wherein the ſirift 
Ni Nature of the ſeveral Virtues conſiſts, and which 
e ef their oppoſite Vices they are neareſt to, (which 
= = my Lord Ba co ſomewhere very ingeniouſiy ob- 
e 7 ſerves, is like a Maſter's ſetting a Boy a Copy to 
= = write after, without ever ſhewing him how he 
„ BF ſhould make his Letters) but by laying down ſuch 
4 Rules under each of theſe Heads, as may direct 
s. 3 Men in the Practice of the Duties required of them. 
to Afterwards he compares them with one another, and 
n ſnews in what Order they are to be performed by 
he A 3 us; 
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iv PREFACE. 
us; as Juſtice, for Example, before Knowledge, 
Fortitude, exc. All theſe Virtues, when taken to- 
gether, make up the general Notion of Honeſtum ; 


and when taken ſeparately, are ſo many Branches or 3 


diſtinct Members of it. 

BUT ſeeing ſomething elſe beſide Virtue or Ho- 
neſty is neceſſarily requiſite, or at leaſt uſeful and 
convenient, for our Well-being here; ſuch as are the 
Comtorts and Conveniencies of Life, viz. Riches, 
Glory, Honours, Succeſs in Buſineſs, & c. which are 
all comprehended under the Notion of the Word Pro- 
fit ; therefore in the ſecond Book he endeavours to ſhew 
how theſe are to be obtained : And having made 


it appear, That all the Adyantages Men enjoy, and 


the Evils they endure, are 8 owing to Men 
them ſelves, from thence 


e infers, That the Way I 


whereby we may obtain the former, and avoid the 
latter, is to procure the Endeavours of Men on our 
Side, ſo as to have them ready to aſſiſt us upon Oce * 
caſion. This he ſhews can be done no other way, 


than by performing thoſe Duties which Honeſty re- 


quires of us; viz, by Prudence and Wiſdom, 33 
Juſtice and Integrity in our Words and Action, 
whereby Men are drawn to place their Truſt and 
Confidence in us; (where alſo he particularly ſhews, 
that Pretending and Hypocriſy can never get a Man 
any laſting Honour) by Kindneſs and Beneficence, 
Courteſy and Affability, which beget in Men a Love 
and Affection towards us; and laſtly, by Fortitude, * 


Contempt of Money, c. which are Virtues that 4 


draw Men to Wonder and Admiration, and maks 


them think us Perſons that really deſerve to be pro- 


moted. 


B UT becauſe Riches, Honours, Power, and the 
like, which ſeem to be a Profit and Advantage to 
us, may often interfere with Virtue and Duty, 
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FRE F A CE. v 
which really are ſuch; therefore in the third Book 
ht endeavours to:ſhew, How a good Man ought to 
carry himſelf in ſuch a Caſe y and makes it appear, 
that Riches, Honours, Kingdoms and Empires are 
far from being truly an Advantage to any Man, 
zu henever they are gotten by unlawfſyl Means i; and 
that no honeſt Man would do any thing that is con- 
trary to Conſtience or Honeſty, tho' ſure to obtain 
even the whole World by it. All which he builds 
upon this Foundation, That the Goods of the Soul, 
viz, Virtue and Honeſty, are, if not the ozly, yer 
infinitely the greateſt Goods; (which is d Principle 
allowed of by all the wiſer Philaſophers:) From 
whence it muſt follow, that whoever parts with 
theſe upon the Account of any Riches, or other 
ſeeming Advantage, be it never ſo great, _ 
2 a Loſer; for he forfeits a greater for the 


ſake of aleſs Good, and in hopes of getting a feem- 


ing, deprives himſelf of a real Intereſt, Here he 
goes over each of the Virtues mentioned in the firſt 
Book, and proves that nothing can be a Man's true 
Profit, tho it ſhould bring him all the appearing 
Advantages in the World, and tho" he were ſure 
to keep it ſecret from the Eyes of all Men, and 
even of the Gods themſelves, that is contrary to the 
Duties of Prudence and Juſtice, of Fortitude and 
Moderation. In a Word, here are Rules for the 
Government of our Lives in relation to God, our 
Neighbours, and Ourſalves, ſuch as are deſervedly 
admired in a Heathen, and might have well U- 
come even a Chriſtian Writer. He tells us, that to 
procure the Favour of the Former, we muſt live a 
religious and holy Life: That, as to the Second, 
there is an Alliance or Society between all Mankind, 
my each Particular is obliged to do his beſt, 


pręmoting the Wappineſs and Welfare of 
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the whole Body, and rather to die than do another 
any Injury: That, as to Ourſelves, we ſhould al- 
ways conſider the Dignity and Excellence of our 
reaſonable Nature, and take Care that we never 
be guilty of any Action, that may any wiſe ſlain 
or unbecome its Honour : This, as he goes on, will 
quickly teach us, how baſe a thing it is te diſſolve 
m Luxury, Softneſs, & c. Thus have 1 endea- 
voured to preſent the Reader with a general View 
of this incomparable Treatiſe: Should I proceed to 
rell him, that ſome of the moſt eminent Writers in 
the World have owed great Part of their Credit to 
it; that the Sanderſons, Grotiuſes, Pufendorfs, exc, 
are particularly obliged to it for their Skill in deter- 
mining moral Caſes, perhaps he ſhould think me ra- 
ther zealous, than impartial, in my Account if it 
tho" I can aſſure him it is no more than what is 
ftriftly true. The firſt of thoſe great Perſon (as 
the Writer of his Life tells us) had it all. by Heart; 
and how much uſe the two latter have made of it, 
I leave thoſe to judge who have been converſant 
with their Writings. ------- But the Book can much 
better recommend, it ſelf by its own true Value, 
than I can do by any thing I am able to ſay of it; 
thither therefore I ſhall refer the Reader for his fur- 
ther Satisfaftion, after I have told him in a few 
Words, what has been attempted in this new Tran- 
fPatior, 

I have endeavoured to expreſs what I conceived 
to be the Senſe and Meaning of the Author, in as 
full and comprehenſive Words as 1 was able, at- 
tending all along to the principal Scope and Deſign 
of his Diſcourſe , rather than to the particular 
Words and Expreſſions, 1 have taken Care hoꝛue - 
ver to let none of his Words eſcape, without giving 
the Senſe of them in our own Language; * 

that, 


PREFACE. vij 
that, as that I rather expect to be condemned, on the 
other. Hand, for explaining ſome of them a great 
deal too much, and ſpending a Line perhaps, or 
more, in that, which the Author expreſſed in but 
one ſingle Word : But whoever conſiders the Nature 
of the Latin Tongue, and our Author's way of wri- 
ting , eſpecially in this Book, will eaſily perceive 
that it was neceſſary for me to do ſo, otherwiſe the 
Engliſh would have been almoſt as hard to be un- 
derſtood as the Latin: For the Truth of which J 
refer the Reader to Chap. 35, 36, 37. Book 1. not 
to name innumerable other Places, I have had a 
peculiar Eye all along to the Method of the Di- 
courſe, and the Connexion or Dependance of one 
Part of it upon another; which becauſe it is often- 
times very obſcure, 1 have generally added the di- 
ſtinguiſhing Terms of firſt, ſecond, &c. and where 
that could not be done, have ſometimes added a 
Line perhaps, to ſhew how he paſſes from one thing 
to another: But this I have generally told the Rea- 
der of, or elſe have printed what is ſo added in a 
different Letter; as may be ſeen at the Beginnin: 
of Chap. 6. and the End of Chap. 7. Book 1. As 
to ſome things, that are of little or no Conſequence 
toward underſtanding the Author, as if I have 
tranſlated Cana, Dinner; Hominis honorati & 
principis, a Gentleman, or a Perſon of Honour 
Convivium, ſitting at a Table, and over a Glaſs 
of Wine, &c. or if in a philoſophical Diſcourſe, as 
this is, I have ſometimes made uſe of an unuſual 
Word, I ſuppoſe they will be counted not unwarran- 
table Liberties, but ſuch as are commonly taken by 
Tranſlators. If in the Main I have hit upon the 
true Senſe and Meaning of my Author, and ex- 
preſſed it in ſuch clear and intelligible Terms, as 
may make the Reader ſee what is the Force of his 

As Argu- 
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Arguments, the Reaſonableneſs of his Precepts, the 
Fitneſs of his ſeveral Illuſtrations and Examples, 
with thoſe other Virtues which have rendred this 
Book fo deſervedly famous, I have obtained what 1 
| principally deſigned by this Attempt. 
I have gone according to that Diviſion of Chapters 
1 which is uſually recerved, becauſe the Book has been 
| quoted according to it, and to have made any Alte- 
| ration would but have bred Confuſion. I have put 
| before each gy * a Summary of what is contained 
| in it; and to the whole have ſubjoined an Index, re. 
| ferring to the principal Matters that are mentioned in 
the Book. The Notes which went along with the for- 
mer Impreſſions, are here purpoſely omitted; that 
thoſe who do not need them, may have TuLLy's ' 
q OFFICE s pure and entire, in a ſmall Volume; but 
| are intended to be printed again in due time, for the © 
Benefit of others. I have made ſome uſe of Sir K. 
L'ESTRANGE's Engliſh, and eſpecially-Mr. Dov | 
B.*s French Tranſlation; which I gratefully acknow- 
| ledge. In fine, 1am ſure my Deſign was commen- 
f dable ; the Succeſs of it I muſt leave to the Reader's © 
| Judgment: 1 ſhall only ſay, That as I look for no © 
| 
| 
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Honour from any thing I can do, more eſpecially of 
this Nature; ſo I hope that however I may expect a 
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Cicero exhorts his Son, a young Student at Athens, 
not to forget his Latin, tho' he was in a Greek U- 
niverſity ; but to mix the Studies of both thoſe Lan- 
guages, and alſo learn to write both as a Philoſo- 
pher and an Orator. To this Purpoſe he adviſes 
him to read his Works, as having equally written 
in each of thoſe Kinds, which none of the Grecians 

J had ever done. But he modeſtly adds, That he 

5 thinks they could have done it, but that they ap- 

3 plied themſelves wholly to one of them. 


Dear Son MARCUS, 
o' after a Year's Study under C x A- 
TIPPUS, and that at ſuch a Place as 
Athens, you cannot but have abundant- 
ly furniſhed your ſelf with Knowledge 
= in the Doctrines and Rules of Philoſo- 
4 Phy 3 having had the Advantage of ſo eminent a 
E | Maſter 


e 
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Maſter to ſupply you with Learning, and a City 
that affords you fuch excellent Examples : Yet I 
ſhould think it convenient for you (which is a Me- 
thod I took for my own Improvement) always to 
mingle ſome Latin with your Greek, in the Study 


. of Eloquence as well as Philoſophy ; that you may 


be equally perfect in both thoſe. Ways of Writing, 
and make your ſelf Maſter of either Language. 
For the Furtherance of which, I am apt to ima- 
gine, I have done no inconſiderable Service to our 
Countrymen ; ſo that not only thoſe who do not 
underſtand Greek, but even thoſe that do, will be 
ready to acknowledge, that my Works have been 
ſome Advantage and Help to them both in ſpeaking 
and judging. Wherefore I am willing, it is true, 
you ſhould learn of pour preſent Maſter, the great- 
eſt Philoſopher of this Age, and learn of him too 
as as long as you deſire it; and ſo long I think it is 
your Duty to deſire it, as you find your ſelf ſuffi- 
ciently benefited by it : But withal, 1 would have 

ou to read my Writings, which very little differ 
rom thoſe of the Peripateticks; for both we and 
they profeſs our ſelves Followers, not of Sock aTEs 
only, but of Pr Aro likewiſe, As for the Matters 
contained in them, uſe your own Judgment with 
Freedom and Impartiality ; for I lay no Manner of 
Reſtraint upon you : Your Improvement in the 


Latin is what I chiefly aim at, which I am confi- 


dent muſt follow from a careful Peruſal of them. 
Nor let any one think that I am Vain or Pretend- 
ing when 1 ſpeak thus : For allowing ſome others 
the Precedence in Philoſophy, ſhould I aſſume to 
my ſelf what is the Part of an Orator, viz. to 
ſpeak ſuitably, methodically and handſomely u 

any Subject, ſeeing 1 have ſpent my whole Life in 
twat Study, I think it is no more than what I 


might 
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might 8 and fairly lay claim to. I cannot 
but very earneſtly deſire you therefore, my dear 
C1CERO, to read my Writings with Care and Di- 
ſigence; not my Orations only, but theſe Pieces al- 
ſo that concern Philoſophy, which are now of a 
Bulk almoſt equal to them : For tho” in the former 
there is more of the Force and Power of Elo- 
quence, yet is the ſmooth and even Stile of the 
latter by no means to be neglected. And of all 
the Grecians I find not one, that has employed his 
Pen in both theſe Kinds; and been at once ſucceſs. 
ful in the Language of the Bar, and this other 
more gentle and eaſie Stile of Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſes : Unleſs DEMETRIUS PHALEREVUS may be 
reckoned for one, who is ſubtle enough in his Diſ 
putes of Philoſopby, but methinks in his Oratory 
wants that Spirit and Vehemenee that is requiſite 3; 
however has ſuch a Vein of Sweetneſs in him, that 
one might know he had been TxtornrAsTvus's 
Scholar. Whether I have had any better Succeſs 
in both theſe Ways, muſt be left to the Judgment 
of others to determine: I can only ſay that I have 
2 attempted them both. And it is my Opinion, That 
if ever Pl ro had undertaken to plead, he would 
have been a moſt copious and powerful Orator; 
and if DEMOSTHENEsS had ſtudied and diſcourſed of 
thoſe things, which he learnt of Praro, he would 
have done it with a great deal of Ornament and 
= Majeſty. The ſame I think true of Iso RATES 
"XZ and ARISTOTLE; each of which, pleaſed with 
his own Way of Writing, neglected to cultivate 
and improve the other. 


CHAP. 
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The Reaſons why he writes upon this Subjec. The 

general Uſe and Importance of it, All Philoſo- 
phers have handled it; tho ſome, by their falſe 

Notions of Happineſs and Miſery, utterly pervert 

it. What Setts they are, that have a Right to 
lay down any Rules or Precepts concerning it. He 
deſigus in this Work to follow the Stoicks princi- 
pally. The Subject of a Diſcourſe ought #1 to 
be defined, before we begin to ſay any thing up- 
on tt. 


THU T having reſolved to write ſome thing at 
B preſent, and a great many others hereatter 
$0 you, I thought 1 could begin upon no better 
Argument, than that which is fitteſt for your Age, 
and moſt becoming my Authority as a Father: 


For, of all thoſe uſeful and important Subjects, 
which Philoſophers have handled ſo largely and 


accurately, the Precepts they have delivered about 
Offices or Duties, 2 of the largeſt Extent and 
Comprehenſion; for 


ublick or private Affairs, w 
4 whether conſidered barely by ourſelves, or 


as we ſtand in relation to other People, we lie con- s 


ſtantly under an Obligation to ſome Duties; and, 
as all the Virtue and Credit of our Lives proceeds 
from the due Diſcharge of This, ſo all the Baſeneſs 


they take in every Part of our 
Lives; ſo that whatever we 90 about, whether of 
iether at home or a- 
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and Turpitude of them reſults from the Non-obſer- 


vance of . Now, tho' this be a Subject which 
all Phitoſophers have buſied themſelves about, (for 
who ever 1 to aſſume that Name, without lay- 
ing down ſome Inſtructions about Duty ?) ye: 
haye | 4 
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have ſome Sets of them given ſuch Accounts of 
Man's Happineſs and Miſery, as deſtroy the very 
Being of Virtue and Honeſty, For he that makes 
any thing his chiefeſt „wherein Juſtice or 
Virtue ; tan not bear a Part, and ſets up Profit, 
not Honeſty, for the Meaſure of his Happineſs , as 
long as he acts in conformity with his own Princi- 
ples, and is not over- ruled by the meer DiQates of 
Reaſon and Humanity, can never do the Offices 
of Friendſhip, Juſtice, or ! Nor can he 
be ever a Man of Courage, who thinks that Pain 
is the greateſt Evil; or he of Temperance, who 
imagines Pleaſure to be the ſovereign Good. Which 
things are all ſo obvious and plain, that one would 
think they could never ſtand in need of a Diſpute ; 
however, I have largely diſcourſed upon them in 
another Work. Theſe Sects therefore, unleſs they 
are reſolved to be inconſiſtent with themſelves, 
ought wholly to abſtain from ſpeaking any thin 
about Duties, Nor indeed can any conſtant, unal- 
terable, rational Rules of them at all be given, 
unleſs it be by thoſe who 90 upon this Principle, 
That it is Virtue alone, or at leaſt that chiefly, which 
ought to b: deſired for its own ſake : So that only 
the Stoicks, Academicks, and Peripateticks have a 
Right to lay down any Rules upon this Subject; 
for as to the Opinion of ArrsTo,, Prxrno, and 
HEk1LLvus, that has been exploded a good while 
2505 who might have claimed a Privilege to treat 
about Duties, as well as the former three, had 
they but left a Poſſibility of Chuſing, and allow'd of 
at leaſt ſo much Difference between things, as to 
put us into a fn apy of finding out our Duty, 
and diſtinguiſhing it from that which is not ſo. L 
mall follow therefore at this Time, and on this 
Subject more eſpecially, the Stoicks ; not as U bare 
ran- 


6 TULLY; Book I. 
Tranſlator of them, but (according to my uſual 
Cuſtom) ſhall take out of their Stores ſo much, 
and after ſuch a Manner, as in my own Judgment 
I ſhall think moſt convenient, Seeing then the 
Whole of our following Diſcourſe is deſigned to be 
about Offices or Duties, I think it will be neceſſary 
for me, in the firſt Place, to determine and fix the 
Signification of the Word Office ; which I cannot 
but admire to find omitted by PAN ATIs; for 
every clear and rational Diſcourſe upon any Sub- 
jet, ought firſt to begin with an Explication of 
that Subſect, that ſo we may have a diſtinct Con- 
ception of what we are afterwards to diſcourſe 


about. 7 


* — OY 
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CHAP. III. 


The whole Subject of Duties conſiſts of 1wo Parts, 


Ordinary and perfect Duties, and what they are. 
Panztius made but three general Heads of Deli- 
beration, to which Cicero adds two more, The 
general Method he deſigns to take in the whole 


Work, : 
F whole Subject of Duties then, in its 


greateſt Latitude, comprehends under it 4 
theſe two Parts: The firſt is taken up in explain. 
ing what is Good, and what our greateſt Good; the 


ſecond in certain Directions and Precepts, accord- 


ing to which, upon all Occaſions, it is our Duty to 
overn our Lives and Actions. To the firſt Part 
belong ſuch Queſtions as theſe, Whether all Duties © 
are perfect, or not? and, Whether one can be great- 
er or leſs than another? with ſeveral others * the 
ama 


l 
„ 
= 


. 
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ſame Purpoſe: Not but that the Duties of this ſe- 
cond Part, which conſiſts in the laying down of 
Rules and Precepts, have ſomeTendency and Rela- 


ion to our chiefeſt Good; but only it does not ſo 


plainly appear, becauſe they ſeem to relate more 


immediately to the Government of our Lives, and 


Regulation of our Manners: And theſe are they L 
deſign to explain in the following Treatiſe. There 


is alſo another Diſtribution of Duties,ſome of them 
being called Middle or Ordinary, and others Perfect 
or Compleat. To the latter, I think, we may give 
the Name of Right or Strait; which ſort by the 
2 Greeks is call'd Kaſbę h, as the former ordinary 
one Kafinxor. By that which we have called Right or 
Strait, as they explain it, is meant a Virtue that is 
2 wholly compleat in all its Parts, without any man- 
ner of Flaw or Imperſection; and by that which 
wie have call'd Ordinary, ſuch a one as a fair and 
2 reaſonable Account may be given for the doing of it. 
No theſe fair and reaſonable Accounts are all to 
be drawn from ſeveral Heads, which are by Pa- 
N. ius reduced to three, and may be called gene- 
ral Heads of Deliberating or Doubting concerning 
= any Action, whether it ſhould, or ho 

1 done. The firſt is, when it is conſulted or doubted, 


uld not be 


whether the Action that is under Conſideration, 


be honeſt or diſhoneſt z in which Enquiry Men are 
2 often divided between ſeveral Opinions. The ſe- 
= cond is, when it is enquired and conſulted, Whe- 
ther the Action, that is under Deliberation, will ſup- 
= ply us with the Pleaſures and Conveniencies of 
= Life, furniſh us with Plenty of outward things, ſuch 


as Riches, Honours, Power, exc. which may put 


1 us into a Capacity of doing good to our ſelyes, 
and to all thoſe for whom we are more nearly 


concerned : all which Enquiry comes under the ge- 


neral 


; 
| 
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neral Head of Profit, The third Ground or Rea- 


ſon of Doubting is, When that thing, which ſeems 
to be profitable for us, comes into Competition 


with that which is honeſt; for then our Intereſt 


drawing us one way, and Honeſty pulling us back 


another, the wavering Mind is as it were torn in 
ſunder between the two, and is racked with doubt. 


ing and anxious Thoughts. There is no greater 
Fault in'any Diviſion, than not to take in all the 


ſeveral Parts of the Matter to be divided; and yet 
two are omitted in the now mentioned one of PA- 
N & TIUS: For Men not only conſult and delibe- 
rate, whether ſuch an Action be honeſt' or diſho- 


neſt; but alſo, of two Honeſts that are both pro- 


N * — 3 


—— to them, which is the moſt ſo; and, in like 


anner, of two Profitables, which is the moſt © 


wc From whence it appears, that what 
e thought was contained in three, ought rather 
to be divided into five Heads. We muſt then, in 
the firſt Place, diſcourſe about Honeſty ; and this 
we ſhall do under theſe two Enquiries, Whether the 
thing propoſed be honeſt or diſhoneſt * and, Of two © 


that are honeſt, which is the moſt ſo? which will 


make up the Subject of our Firſt Book. We ſhall 
treat in our Second of Profit or Intereſt under the | 
ſame Heads: And laſtly, in our Third, we ſhall 
endeayour to ſhew, When a ſeeming Advantage and 
Honeſty come into Competition, how a good Man 


fhould determine bis Judgment. 


* 


_ - 


2 


** 
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Sn IV; 


The Excellence of the Nature of Man above that of 


Brutes. How the ſeveral Virtues, Prudence, 
Juſtice, exc. are agreeable to its Dictates, and 
reſult from them. Wherein Honeſtum in general 


conſiſts. 


HE firſt thing then to be taken Notice of 
T is this, That every Creature doth by Na- 
ture endeayour to preſerve its own felt, its Life, 
and Body, and to ſhun and avoid thoſe: things, 
which appear prejudicial and hurtful to it ; but to 
ſeek and procure whatever is neceſſary for the Sup- 
port of its Being, and Advancement of its Happi- 
neſs, ſuch as Food, Shelter, and the-like, There 
is likewiſe common to all ſorts of Animals a De- 
ſire of Copulation, for the Continuance and Pro- 

agation of their ſeveral Species; together with a 
ve and Concern for their young ones. Now 
there is this ſpecial Difference between Men and 
Brutes, that the latter are governed by nothing elſe 
but Senſe, never look any farther than juſt to 
what ſtrikes and efte&tsthem at ponds and have a 
very little, if any Concern at all, for what is paſt 
or to come: But the former are Creatures endowed 
with Reaſon, which gives them a Power to carry 
their Thoughts to the Conſequences of things; to 
diſcover Cauſes before they have yet produced their 
Effects; to ſee the whole Progreſs, and even the 
firſt Seeds (as it were) and Appearances of them; 
to compare like Occurrences with like, and by 


joyning what is paſt and what is to come together, 


to make a juſt Eſtimate of the one from the other; 
whereby they are able at once to take a View of 
their 


> - 
- 
— 
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their whole Lives, and accordingly make Proviſion 
for the Neceſſities of them. And the ſame Force of 


Reaſon makes all Men by Nature to love one 


another, and deſire an Entercourſe of Words and 
Actions. It begets in them likewiſe a ſome what ex- 
traordinary Love and Affection for their own 
Children, and ſtrongly enclines them to frequent 
publick Meetings, and keep up Societies one a- 
mongſt another. For the ſame Reaſon alſo they 
are very induſtrious to provide for the Neceſſaries 


and Conveniencies of Life, and that not only for 
themſelves in particular, but for their Wives, their 


Children, and others whom they have a Kindneſs 


for, and are obliged to take care of; which Con- 14 
cern is very proper to rouſe up the Spirits, and | 


make them more vigorous and active in Buſineſs, 
But of all the Properties and Inclinations of Men, 
there is none more natural and peculiar to them, 
than an earneſt Deſire and Search after Truth, 
'Hence it is our Minds are no ſooner free from the 
Thoughts and Engagements of neceſſary Buſineſs, 
but we preſently long to be either ſeeing, or hear» 
ing, or learning of ſomething ; and eſteem the 
Knowledge of things ſecret and wonderful, as a 


, neceſſary Ingredient of a happy Life. From whence 


it appears, That nothing 1s more agreeable and 
ſuited to the Nature and Minds of Men, than un- 
diſguiſed Openneſs, Truth, and Sincerity. Next to 
this Love and Affection for Truth, there follows 
in the Soul an impatient Deſire and Inclination to 
Superiority ; ſo that whoever has the genuine Nature 


of a Man in him, will never endure to be ſubject to 


5 


Ic 


another, unleſs he be one that inſtructs, or adviſes, 
or is inveſted with a juſt and lawful Authority for 


the Benefit of the Publick. From whence there 


ariſes a Greatneſs of Soul, which ſets it above ” 
- e 


* 
*4; 
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the petty Concerns and trifling Emjoyments of this 

Kas World. It is another, and that too no 
mean Prerogative of our reaſonable Nature, that 
Man alone can diſcern all the Beauties of Order 
and Decency, and knows how to govern his 
Words and Actions in conformity to them. It is 
he alone, that of all the Creatures obſerves and is 
pleaſed with the Beauty, Gracefulneſs, and Sym- 
metry of Parts in the Objects of Senſe ; which Na- 
ture and Reaſon obſerving in them, from thence 


take Occaſion to apply the ſame. alſo to thoſe of 
2 the Mind; and conclude that Beauty, Conſiſtency, 
and Regularity, ſhould be much more kept up in 
our Words and Actions; and therefore command 


us, that nothing be done that is effeminate or un- 
becoming; and that ſo ſtrict a Guard be kept o- 
ver every Thought and Action, as that no Luſt or 


2 Filthineſs be either conceived or practiſed by us, 
From theſe Inclinations and Inſtincts of Nature, 


ariſes and reſults that Honeſtum we are ſeeking for 
which however little valued and eſteemed it ma 
be, is nevertheleſs virtuous and amiable in it ſelf 
and which we juſtly affirm, tho' it were commend- 
ed by no one, to be yet in its own Nature truly 
commendable, | 


I 


CHAP. V. 


= The admirable Beauty of Honeſty, Four general 


Heads of it, from which all the ſeveral Duties a- 


riſe ; and what the Object of each of them is, about 
which it is employed. 


. US, Son Max cus, have I given you a 
rough Draught, and juſt the Out-lines, as it 
| were, 
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were, of Honeſty; which, could ſhe be ſeen in her 
full Beauty with mortal Eye, would make the 
whole World (as PTA To has ſaid) be in love with 
Wiſdom. Now whatever is contained under the 
Notion of Honeſty, ariſes from one of theſe four 
Heads; Firſt, A ſagacious Enquiry and Obſervati- 
on for the finding out of Truth; which may be 
called by the general Name of Prudence. Secondly, 
A Care to maintain that Society and mutual Enter- 
courſe which is between Men; to render to every 
Man what is his Due; and to ſtand to one's Words 
in all Promiſes and Bargains ; Which we call Ju- 
ice. Thirdly, The Greatneſs and unſhaken Reſo- 
Aution of a truly brave and (invincible Mind; 
which goes by the Name of Magnanimity or Forti- 
tude. And, Lafily, A keeping of our Words and 
Actions within the due Limits of Order and De- 
cency ; under which are comprehended Temperance 
and Moderation. Now every one of theſe ſeveral 
Heads, tho' they all have a mutual Connexion and 
Dependance upon one another, has yet its particu- 
lar Claſſis (as it were) and reſpective Sett of Duties 
- ariſing from it: From that, for Example, which is 
mentioned firſt, and under. which Prudence and 
Wiſdom are contained, ariſes the Duty of ſeeking, 
contemplating, and finding out of Truth, which 1s 
the proper and peculiar Buſineſs of thoſe Virtues; 
for it is then, and then alone, that we juſtly eſteem 
a Man prudent and wiſe, when we find that he is 
able to ſee and diſcover the Truth of things ; and 
of an active, vigorous, and piercing Mind, to give 
an Account of the Reaſons of them; fo that it is 
Truth that is the mT Object of both theſe Vir- 
tues,and that about which they are only concerned. 
The other three Heads more peculiarly belong to 
the act. ve Life, and their Buſineſs lies in procuring 
an 
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and keeping what is uſeful and neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of it; as in holding up mutual Love 
and Correſpondence among Mankind; in an ele- 
vated Greatneſs and Strength of Mind; which ap- 
pears, as in getting things profitable and pleaſant 
lor our ſelves and Dependants, ſo more eſpecially 
in deſpiſing and being above them. Then as for 
the laſt, vix. Order, Uniformity, Moderation, and 
the like, it is plain they belong not only to Con- 
templation, but have alſo a reſpe& to our outward 
Actions; ſince from keeping of theſe within the 
ZBounds and Limits of Order and Moderation, we. 
are ſaid to obſerye what is yirtuous and becoming. 


; 
F 
- 
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Prudence or Contemplation of Truth, the firſt of 
the general Virtues, is the neareſt allied to the Na- 
thre of Man, Two Cautions concerning it. It 
ought to give Place to the Duties of the active 
Life. What it ought eſpecially to be employed 


about. 


AVING: thus explained how the whole 
| Nature and Power of Honeſty, is deduced 
rom ſome one of theſe tour Parts, we are now to 
liſcourſe of them each in particular. And, firſt, of 
Prudence, which is wholly taken up in the Know- 
edge of Truth, and has the neareſt Affinity of any 

ith the reaſonable Nature of Man: For how are 
e all of us drawn and enticed with the Deſire of 
Niſdom? How noble and glorious a thing do we 

nagine it, to excel in Knowledge? and how mean 
Ind reproachful do we count it, on the other 
R 5 : hand, 
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ing up our Aſſent, preſuming that we know things 


before we reall ſo. . Whoever deſires (as“ 
am ſure all — t) to avoid this Error, muſt in as 
low himſelf Time, and diligent) 

conſider the Matter with himſelf, before he pro- 
ceeds to | was his Judgment upon it. The ſecond © 
t a great many Men beſtow abundance. ? 

of Study, and a world of Pains upon very diffi. 
cult and obſcure Subjects, and ſuch as, 3 f 
ittle, or 


his Enquiries 
Fault is, 


when they are found out, are of but very 
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Hand, to lip, to be in an Error, to be ignorant, 
or to be impoſed upon? In Se Ing this ſo natural 
and virtuous Inclination in the Mind of Man, there 
are two grand Faults to be carefully avoided: The 
Art is an over-greatHaſtineſs and Raſhneſs in giy. |: 


. 


Per. 


no Concernment. Would Men be but careful to 
ſhun theſe two Miſtakes, whatſoever Study or Pains } 
they might ſpend upon virtuous, worthy, or profi. 


table Subjects, it would not without Reaſon be 


highly commended. Thus Caius SULPIC1vs} 
was heretofore praiſed for his Skill in Aſtronomy, 3 


Skxr. PomPElvs, ſince my Memory, for his in Ge. 


ometry: Many have been famous in the Study of 


Logick, and more in that of the Civil Laws; the} 
more peculiar Buſineſs of all which Parts of Learn - 


ing, is the finding out of Truth. No Man howe- 
ver ſhould be ſo taken up in the Search of Truth, 


as thereby to negle@ the more neceſlary Duties of 
the active Life; for, after all is done, it is Action 
only that gives a true Value and Commendation to 
Virtue, Not that we are able to be always a do- 
ing without Intermiſſion, but often retire from Bu- 
ſineſs to Study; beſide that the Mind, which is in 
perpetual Motion and Agitation, of it ſelf will ſup- 


ply, us with Study and Thinking, whether we «| 


our ſelves to it or not. Ina Word, the generi 
| Aim 


So = aA 
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Aim and Deſign of our Thought, and Application 
of Mind, is either the Attainment of ſuch things as 
are honeſt, and tend to a virtuous and happy Way 
of Life; or elfe the Improvement of our Reaſon 
and Underſtanding in Wiſdom and Knowledge. 
And this may ſuffice for the firſt of our general 
Heads of Duty. | 


ly — — * 
o- 

Th CHAP. VII. 

i Y The ſecond general Virtue, which conſiſts in main- 
1s, - ramming of Human mo_ Iwo Parts of it, 
or! Juſtice and Liberality. The firſt Duty of Juſtice. 
10 All things at firſt common. The Original of Pro- 


. Men ore born for the Good, &c. of one 
another : Whence ariſes the ſecond Duty of Ju- 
ſtice. Two ſorts of Injuſtice, the one of Com- 
- million ; the other of Omiſſion. The Cauſes of 
the firſt ſort of Injuſtice; Firſt, Fear: Secondly, 


Deſire. 


F the other remaining three, that which con- 
() liſts in upholding Society, -and keeping up 
mutual Love and good Nature amongſt Mankind, 
ſeems of the largeſt and moſt diffuſive Extent, It 
comprehends under it theſe two Parts: Firſt, Ju- 
ſtice, which is much the moſt glorious and ſplendid 
of all Virtues, and alone entitles us to the Name 
and Appellation of Good Men. And near of kin 
to this, Secondly, Beneficence, which may alſo be 
called either Bounty or Liberality. Now the fieſt 
thing that Juſtice requires of us is this, That no one 
ſhould do any Hurt to another, unleſs by way of 
reaſonable and juſt Retribution for ſme Injury re- 

* B ceived 
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ceived from him: And whatever things belong ei- : 
' zher to all in common, or to particular Perſons as f 
their own Propriety, ſhould not be altered, but made ff 
uſe of accordingly. Now no Man can ſay that he 7 
has any thing his own by a Right of Nature; but q 
either by an ancient immemorial Seizure, as thole 5 
who firſt planted uninhabited Countries: Or, ſe- 4 lo 
ts Y 


to private Mens Eſtates, However, ſince at pre- 4 
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condly, by Conqueſt, as thoſe who we 5 things 
by the Right of the Sword; or elſe by ſome Law, 
Compact, Agreement, or Lot. Tis by ſome of 
theſe Means, that the People inhabiting Arpinm 
and Iuſculum came to have thoſe Lands, which 
are now called theirs; and the ſame may be ſaid as 


2 a 


ſent, by ſome of theſe Ways, each particular Man 
has his perſonal Poſſeſſions, out of that which by 
Nature was common to all, 'tis but Reaſon that 
each ſhould hold what is now his own; which if 
any one endeayour to take away from him, he di- 
rectly breaks in upon common Juſtice, and vio- 
lates the Rights of Human Society. Bur ſeeing (as 
is excellently ſaid by PLaTo) we are not born for 
our ſelves alone; but that our native Country, our 
Friends and Relations, have a juſt Claim and Title 
to ſome Part of us; and ſeeing whatſoever is crea- 
ted on Earth, was meerly deſigned (as the Stoicks 
will have it) for the Service of Men; and Men 
themſelves for the Service, Good and Aſſiſtance of 


one another: We certainly in this ſhould be Fol- Miuſti 
lowers of Nature, and ſecond her Intentions; and int 
by doing all that lies within the Reach of our Peſi 
Power for the general Intereſt, by mutually giving me 


and receiving good Turns, by our Knowledge, In- 
duſtry, Riches, or other Means, ſhould endeavour 
to keep up that Love and Society, that ſhould be 


amongſt Men. Now the great Foundation —_ 
ice 


= ftice is Faithfulneſs, which conſiſts in being con- 
= ftantly firm to our Word, and a conſcientious Per- 
formance of all Compacts and Bargains ; where- 
1 n for this once, let us venture to follow the 
Opinion of the Stoicks, thoſe mighty Admirers of 
Derivations, and believe that Fides { Faithfulneſs] is 


ſſo call'd, (tho' perbaps it may ſeem a little too far 
f fetcht) quia fiat dictum eſt, becauſe what was 


p promiſed is performed. The Vice that is oppoſite 
Fro Tultice is — of which there are two ſorts; 
the firſt conſiſts in the actual doing an Injury to 
another; the 3 is tamely looking on while he 
is Injured, and not helping and defending him, tho 
we are able. For he that injuriouſly falls upon 
another, whether prompted by Rage or other vio- 
' lent Paſſion; does as "twere leap at the Throat of 
nis Companion; and he that refuſes to help him 
ben Injured, and to ward off the Wrong, if it 
Dies in his Power, is as plainly guilty of Baſeneſs 
und Injuſtice, as tho* he had deſerted his Father, 
his Friends, or his native Country, Now that for- 
er Injuſtice, which conſiſts in the wilful and 
uftual wronging another, has oftentimes no other 
auſe but Fear; when he, who deſignedly does 
Man an Injury, is afraid leſt himſelf ſhould be 
orced to undergo one, if he does not ſecure him- 
elf by doing it before- hand. But generally ſpeak- 
ng, the great Source and Fountain of all ſuch In- 
uſtice, is the ſatisfying ſome irregular and exorbi- 
int Appetite; and in a more eſpecial Manner, the 


delire of Riches : Of which we ſhall therefore [ay 
met hing in particular. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
ſo" long as it does not draw Men to the injuri 
of others. The Deſire of Honours, & c. —— 

Cauſe f Injuſtice. It uſually is faund in Men of 


the greateſt Minde. There's. a Difference to be 
made between thoſe Injuries, that are done haſtily 


and in a Paſſion, and thoſe that proceed from pre. 


meditated Malice. | 4 


* 


R either to ſupply us with the Neceſſaries of 
Life, or furniſh us with the Pleaſures and Conve- 
niences of it; or elſe, as it often is obſerved to hap- 
in Perſons of great and aſpiring Minds, as a 
eans of obtaining an Intereſt in the Publick, and 

a Potber of obliging and gratifying one's Friends: 
To which Purpoſe was that Saying of the late Max- 
cvs CRrassvs, That whoever deſigned to be a lead- 
ing Man in the Commonwealth, ought never to 
think: he had Eſtate enough, till he could maintain 
an Army with its yearly Revenue. Others take 
Pleaſure in Splendor and Magnificence; in a hand- 
ſome, noble and plentiful wav of living: All which 
things have begot an inſatiable Greedineſs after 
Money, without which they can never be ſupported 
and maintained. Not but that a moderate Defire 
of Riches, and bettering a Man's Eſtate, ſo long as 


it abſtains from oppreſſing of others, is allowable 


enough but a very great Care ought always to be 
taken, that we be not drawn to any Injuſtice by it, 
There's anather Deſire that makes Men as apt to be 
forgetful of Juſtice, as that after Riches z waa 


The Deſire of Riches, which is one Cauſs of Inju. | 
ſtice, whence it proceeds. 'Tis allowable enough, | 
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ICHES then are moſt commonly deſired, | 
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I mean, of Empire, Glory, Honours, &. For 
that Saying of Exn1vs, There's no inviolable Faith 
or Friend/hip in the Matter of a Kingdom, tho“ ap- 
pied by him to that one Caſe only, is * full ont 
as true in a great many others; for wherever the 
FX} Subje& of Contention is ſuch, as that only one 
Party can meet with Succeſs, and the reſt muſt fall 
S ſhort of whatthey deſire; things are uſually carried 
to ſo great a Height, as that 'tis very difficult not 
to break in upon Faith and Friendſhip. This hath 
appeared but too manifeſtly of late, in that raſh 
and moſt impudent Attempt of C«sar's ; who has 
broke thro? all thoſe Ties and Obligations, that ei- 
ther by Gods or Men could be laid upon him, for 
the compaſling and getting of that Empire to himſelf, 
which he vainly propoſed in his depraved Imayj- 
nation. But in this caſe tis one very great Unhap- 
pineſs, that the Thirſt after Honour, Empire, Pow- 
er, ec. falls moſt upon Men of the greateſt Souls, 
and moſt exalted:Natures ; wherefore the greater 
Care ought to be taken, that nothing of Offence 
be committed in this kind. Now it makes a great 
Difference in all Acts of Injuſtice, whether they 
proceed from ſome violent Paſſion, (which is for 
the moſt Part of ſhort Continuance) or are done 
with Deſign and previous Deliberation : For thoſe 
that are the Effects of a ſudden Guſt of Paſſion, 
ought not to be eſteem'd of fo heinous à Nature, 
as thoſe that- proceed from premeditated Malice, 
And this may ſuffice for the firſt ſort of Injuſtice, 
= which conſiſts in The actual doing of Wrong; aud 
the Cauſes of it, | 
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CHAP, IX. 


. Inj uſtice of Omiſſion, and the Cauſes of it. Thoſe | 0 


are guilty of it, who: ſpend their whole Lives in 
Study and Contemplation ; as ſome Philoſopher; 


have done. Juſtice owght to proceed from Choice. © 
Thoſe. who mind nothing but their own Buſineſs, © 
are guilty of this Injuſtice. Self-love hinders Men 
from ſeeing their Duty. An excellent Rule for 


64 


the avoiding of all Injuſtice. 


Af the ſecond, which only confis in ſe 5 


ing another injured, and 
our Duty, by not defending him; the Cauſes o 


upon themſelves : Others are negligent, idle, or 


2 


mean. ſpirited: And a third fort there is, who are 


: 


fo taken up with their own Concerns, that they | 


have no time left to regard the Oppreſſed, whom | 


vet tis their Duty to fave and protect. I am there- | 
Pre of Opinion, that PLA o's Conſequence will 
hardly hold good, where ſpeaking about the Philo- 
ſophers, he ſays, They are wholly taken up in 
the ſeeking out of Truth, and „ a ect 
and make light of thoſe things which t 


about; and that therefore they are juſt.“ This, 
lay, 1 am afraid is a bad 33 for tho? tis 
true, they keep the firſt ſort of Juſtice, inaſmuch as 
they actually do no Wrong; yet they run ny 
counter to the other : For _ engaged i 


Learning and Studies, they abandon their Friends io 
to be injured by others, whom in Juſtice they ought 
to have protected and defended. So that 3 : | 

eyed, 


eing — to 

that 
are wont to be ſeveral. For ſome are afraid of of. 
fending others, or of bringing a Trouble andCharge 


reſt of . 
% the World are ſo eager after, and ſo'contend 
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Chap. ix: OFFICES. 27 
lieved, they would hardly ever trouble themſelves 
ſo far, as at all to intermeddle with the Buſineſs of 
the Publick, if it was not altogether, as it were, 
forced upon them. But it were a great deal better 
would they do it voluntarily; for an Action, tho” 
honeſt, is not therefore truly virtuous, unlefs it be 
done out of Choice, and with a Good-will. There 
are others yet, who out of a Defire of improving 
their own Eſtates, or elſe a moroſe and unſociable 
fort of Temper, cry, They meddle with Nobody's 
Buſineſs but their own, that ſo they may ſeem to 
be Men of ſtrict Honeſty, and to injure Nobody: 
And they do indeed avoid the one ſort of Injuſtice, 
but directly run themſelves into the other; for we 
deſert the common Good and Society of Mankind, 
while they beſtow neither Study, Pains, norMoney, 
towards the Preſervation of it. Thus have I laid 
down the two ſorts of Injuſtice, and pointed out 
to you the Cauſes of each, and have alſo endea- 
voured to explain the true Nature and Extent of 
Juſtice; from all which Account 'twill be eaſie to 
judge, unleſs we are extreamly fond of our own 
Eaſe, what thoſe ſeveral Duties are, which at /eve- 
ral Times are required of us. I fay, Unlcfs wwe 
are fond of our own Eaſe ; for the Truth of it is, 'tis 
a troubleſome thing to be concerned in the Buſi- 


neſs of other People; however old Chxtmts in 


TERENCE thinks, That he ought to be concerned for 
the good of all Men. But be that as it will, foraſ- 
much as the Succeſs of our own Affairs, whether 
Good or Ill, more nearly concerns us, and makes 
us more ſenſible, than that of another's; (which 
appears to us ſmall, as a thing at a great Diſtance) 
therefore we paſs a quite different Judgment upon 
the one and the other. And, upon this Account, 


tis a very good Rule that 1 given by ſome Men, 
| 4 


That © 


-That we ſhould never venture upon any Action of | 


22 T ULLI“ 1 
which we doubt whether tis honeſt or diſhoneſt, For 4 
Honeſty quickly would ſhew it ſelf by its-own w 
native Brightneſs ; and the doubting about it is a2 
plain Intimation, that at leaſt we ſuſpected ſome | * 
Injuſtice when we did it. i # bor 3 


— 


CHAP. X. 


Juſtice is altered upon an Alteration of Circum- 
ſtances ; and what was our Duty in one Caſe to 
do, in other Circumſtances tis our Duty to avoid. 
Promiſes are not to be ſtood to in ſeveral Caſes, © 
as, If they are prejudicial : I made thro Fear, 
&c. A cloſe adhering to the Words of a Law, 
er Bargain, is a Means of being unjuſt : Craft in 
ſuch Caſes to be diligently avoided. _ l 


U T here 'tis obſervable, That the Limits of 
Juſtice are not ſo fixed, but that they may be 
altered upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances; ® 
ſo that what at one time appears to be the Duty of 
an honeſt and good Man, at another is altered and 
becomes the quite contrary : To deliver up a Truſt, | 
for Example, or perform a Promiſe, and other 
things relating to Truth and Faithfulneſs, are Duties 
which Juſtice it ſelf will allow us, in ſeyeral Caſes, 
to neglect or omit : For Reſpe&t muſt be had to 
thoſe general Rules we before laid down, as the 
Ground and Foundation of all Juſtice. Firſt, That 
no Injury be done to any other: And, Secondly, That 
we make it our earneſt Endeavour to promote the 
Good and Intereſt of all Mankind: So that our Du- 
ty is not always the ſame, but yarious,according s | 
the 
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Chap: x OFFICES. 22 
the Variety of Circumſtances. There may be a 
Contract or Promiſe, for Inſtance, the Pertormance 
of which would bring very great Damage, either 
to the Perſon himſelf that made it, or the other 
Party whom it was made to. Thus, had NePTUXE 
not granted what he promiſed to THESEUS, THE- 
sus had not ſuffered the Loſs of his Son Hippo- 
— = Lrrvs, For (as the Story goes) NeeTUNE having 
granted him any three: Wilhes, for the thirds he 
once in a very great Paſſion, deſired the Death of 
his own Son; by obtaining of which, he was at- 
terwards brought into the greateſt Afflictions. Such 
Promiſes therefore ought not to be kept, as will 
but bring a Miſchief on him they were made to; 
no more are thoſe, which tend to the Damage of 
the Promiſer himſelf, more than to the. Profit of 
him they were promiſed to. Again, even Juſtic 
it ſelf requires us to perform a greater before a lef. 
ſer Duty: Lou promiſe, for Example, a Friend of 
yours, to aſſiſt him in a Cauſe that he has depend- 
ing; but your Son grows dangerouſly ſick in the 
mean time: here it would be no breach of Duty 
in you, if you ſhould not make good what you 
promiſed to your Friend; and he himſelf rather 
would be much to blame, ſhould he complain of 
being diſappointed by you. Further, gtis plain to 
any one's Senſe, that ſuch ſort of Promiſes can 
never be binding, as are made by Peqple over- 
awed by Fear, or over- reached by Deceit; moſt of 
which are void by the Prætor's Edicts, and ſome 
of them even by the Laws themſelves. But ano- 
ther greatSpring from which Injuries ariſe, is ſome 
Quirk or-Cavil, and an over-ſubtle and malicious 
Interpretation of the Laws; from whence that 
Paying, Summum jus ſumma Injuria, The Height 
f Juſtice is the Height of Roguery, is now become 
N 335 a daily 
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Example, who concluding a Truce with the Enemy 


their Territory by Night; becauſe, forſooth, the 3 


(if the Story be true) was that notable Cunning of 


their Bounds ; when he came to the Place that F 


7 
a daily and common Proverb among us. There L 


are _—_ Examples of this to be met with in 1 
our lick Tranſactions; as that of him, for 


for thirty Days, made continual Incurſions into 


Truce was not made for ſo many Nights, but only © 
ſo many Days. Juſt ſuch a crafty and pitiful Trick : 


Quin Tus FaBius LaBBo's, or whoever the 
Man was, for 1 have it only by hear- ſay) who be- 
ing by the Senate appointed Arbitrator in a Dif. 
ference between thoſe of Nola and Naples about 


was appointed for the Treaty, took aſide the 
Commillioners of either Party, and exhorted them 
tvately, not to be too eager and greedy in their 
ands, but rather to take up and content 
themſelves with lefs, than pretend to any more 
than what was honeſtly their Due. Both Parties 
did ſo according to his Deſire, ſo that a good 
Quantity of Ground was leſt between tbem: This 
he e'en goes and adjudges to the Romans, leaving 
to each Party which they themfelves had de- 
manded. And is not this now to deceive and 
cheat, rather than to judge? In all Caſes there- 
fore ſuch ſubtle kind of Tricks ſhould be diligent- 
ly avoided. 7 
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CHAP, XI. 


ny a Juſtice to be kept towards all forts of Men. Bounds 


to be obſerved in puniſhing thoſe that have injured 
#s, Laws of War to be ſtriftly obſerved. Two 
ſorts of Diſputing, by Reaſon, and by the Sword: 
The latter is yp. tat Fog when we cannot obtain 
what's our Right by the former. What ought to 
be the End of making War. How it ſhould be 
carried on. The Striftneſs of the old Romans in 
obſerving the Laws of War. A Story of the elder 
CAT © to that Purpoſe. 


HERE are certain Duties or Offices alſo, 
T to be ſtrictly obſerved, even towards thoſe 
that have injured us ; for we ought not to go be- 
yond ſuch and fuch Bounds, in exacting Revenge 
and Puniſhment of another : In which Particular ic 
may perhaps be enough, to make him that has 
wronged us repent of the Wrong done; ſo that 
both he himſelf may abftain from the like, and 
others may be diſcouraged from injuring us for the 
future, There are certain peculiar Laws of War 
alſo, which are of all things moſt ſtrictly to be ob- 
ſerved in the Commonwealth: For there being 
two ſorts of diſputing in the World, the one by 
Reaſon, and the other by open Force ; and the 
former of theſe being that which is agreeable to 
the Nature of Man, and the latter to that of 
Brutes; when we cannot obtain what is our Right 
by the one, we muſt e*en of Neceſſity have Re- 
courſe to the other. Tis allowable 4 to 


undertake Wars, but it muſt always be with De- 
fign of obtaining a ſecure Peace. And when we 
haye gotten the better of our Enemies, we ſhould 
MY xeſt 


26 TULLY: Bock © 
reſt content with the Victory alone, and ſhew out 
ſelves merciful and kind to them afterwards; un- 
leſs they are ſuch as have been very cruel, and com- 
mitted inhumane Barbarities in the War. Thus 
our Forefathers took into their City the Aquians, _* 
Volſcians, Sabines, and others whom they had ſub- 
dued; whereas Carthage and Numantia they en- 


tirely deſtroyed. I could wiſh I might not add 
Corinth too ; but I believe they had ſomething in 


their Eye when they did it, and that more eſpeci- 
ally the Situation of the Place; which being ſo ve- 


ry convenient as it was, they were afraid leſt it 


might be, at one Time or other, an Encourage- IX 
ment to Revolt. In my Opinion tis always out 

bare, \Y 
in which thing, if People would have hearkened to 
me, we might at this Time have ſeen the Repub- 2 
lick, tho”, tis true, I cannot ſay in a flouriſhing 
Condition, yet certainly not, as at preſent we per- 
ceive it, entirely ſubyerted and fallen into Ruins. 
And as we are bound to be merciful to thoſe we 
have actually conquered, ſo ſhould thoſe alſo be 
received into Fayour, who have laid down their 
Arms, and thrown themſelves wholly upon the 
General's Mercy, and that even tho' the Breach be 
made in their City Walls. Our good Fore-fathers 
were moſt ſtrictly juſt as to this Particular; the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe Times making him the Patron of a 
couquer'd City or People, who firſt received them 
into the Faith and Allegiance of the People of 
Rome. In ſhort, the whole Right, and all the Duties 
of War, are moſt religiouſly ſet down in the Fecial 


Duty to do what we can for a fair and ſafe 


_ 


Laws; out of which it is manifeſt, that never any 
War can be oy undertaken, unleſs Satisfaction 


have been firſt demanded, and Proclamation of it 
made publickly betore-hand, Porppitiivs was 
. 
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Commander in one of the Provinces, and Car 0's 
Son a young Soldier under him; and Pop y 11 
- Iltvos thinking fit to disband one of his Le- 
u gions, it happened to be the ſame in which the 
„ KF young Man was, who therefore was diſmiſſed a- 
mong the reſt of the Soldiers; but having a Mind 
do ſee more of the War, he notwithſtanding this 
d continued ſtill in the Army. Hereupon old Caro 
in writes a Letter to PoypiLLivs, and therein deſires 
i- him, that if he ſuffered his Son to remain in the Ar- 


e- my, he would give him his Military Oath again; for- 
it WR aſmuch as the former being void by his dichanding, 
e- he could not an) longer fight lawfully with an Enemy: 
ur so religiouſly careful they were in thoſe Days, of 
e; doing nothing that is contrary to the Laws of 


War. There is extant ſtill an Epiſtle of Cato the 
Father to his Son, in whichhe tells him; That he 
ad heard of his being disbanded by the Conſul, when 
e was a Saldier in Macedonia, in the War with 
Frrussbs; and therefore he adviſes him not by any 
RX Means to intermeddle in a Battle, becauſe, ſays he, 
A is unlawful for one, that is no longer a Solder, to 


eir ¶ engage with the Enemy. 
the =» ; ** 3 22 1 i 
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em Ihe Civility of the old Romans towards their Ene- 
of mies, in giving them the mildeſt Names. Some 
ties 


Wars are only for Empire, others for Safety : Dif- 
= ference. of Conduct to be obſerved in each. A noble 
any and generous Saying of King P.Y R RAU 5. 


fit BRA ND here 1 cannot but obſerve moreover, 
Was BEA that he who is properly called Perduellis le 
7 0 N f 1 
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fubborn Enemy] had by our Anceſtors the Name 
of Hoſtis given him; the Gentleneſs of the WOC 
ſomewhat leflening the Foulneſs and Odium of the 
Thing: For Hoſtis [an Enemy] among them, ſig. 
nified the ſame thing that Peregrinus [a Stranger] | 
does now amongſt us; as appears from the Lay: |: 
of the XII Tables, and therein ſuch ſort of Expreſ. 
ſions as theſe, Status dies cum boſte, and Adverſu| * 
hoſtem aterna auftoritas. What greater Courteſy | 7 
could be ſhewn than this, to call even an Enemy!” 
by only the ſofteſt and moſt obliging Names: 
Tho' the Word is now altered, I confeſs, from 
that mild to an harſher Senſe, Cuſtom having!” 
changed it from what it firſt properly ſignified, * 
Stranger, to denote ſuch a one as bears. Arma. 
gainſt us. We have told you already what prev“ 
ous Cauſes and Conditions there ſhould be, befor. 
any War can be Tawful and juſt; the fame are re. 
quired even in thoſe Wars alſo, which are under 
taken meerly for Glory and Empire: But then all? 
Conteſts of this latter ſort ſhould be carried ou 
with leſs Heat and Animofities : For as in the Dif. 
ferences that happen among Citizens, we make . 
Diſtinction between a violent Enemy and a gene 
rous Rival”; (in one Caſe nothing but a Title oy 
Honour, in the other our Lives and Reputation 
being concerned) fo did our Anceſtors do in the ; 
Wars. That which they waged with the Cimbe 
and Celtibers, was managed as with hateful ani 
implacable Enemies, the ee then being, no 
whether of the two ſhould remain a Conqueror 
but whether ſhould remain a People at all: Where 

as thoſe with the Latins, Carthagimans, Pri, 
K HUs, ec. were only Quarrels about Honour an! 
Dominion. The Carthaginians were perfidious any = 
treacherous, HANNIBAL their great eg" 
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ne der cruel; but all the reſt more faithful and merciful. 
x4 That Speech of Prxznvs is indeed very extraordi- 
the | FF nary upon reftoring the Captives, when he ſays, 


85 | 1 neither Gold of you nor Price demand, 

er Nor will I chaffer, but fight out the War; 
el. Let Steel, not Gold, to each their Fate decide. 
ſus Z Whether to you or me Dame Fortune will 


* The Victory grant; or what the Chance of War 
elf} Shall Courage iry. And this 1 add withal, © 


ml = That ew I their Liberties reſtore 
«a q To P ſe brave Men, whoſe Lives the War has 
ya ſpared. 


ay ö Freely I give, ao as freely take 

d, * In the Name of the mighty Gods. q 

ey. A truly royal and princely Saying, and worthy of 
fore me glorious Family of the acid =, 


ider. 3 
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CHAP. XIII. 


e Partienlar Perſons bound in Juſtice to keep the Pro- 
zene miſes made to an Enemy. The Example of R E- 


Sus. The Story of Ten who did the contrary : 
How puniſhed by the Romans ; particularly one, 
who thought to have eſcaped by a Quirk. A 
noble Inſtance of the Roman Juſtice to King PV Re 
u HUS. Juſtice to be kept towards the mean- 
eft Slaves. Two ways whereby Injuries are done, 
7 and Force. Fraud the 2 — To 

a Rogue under the Mask of Honeſty, the great- 
eft of illanies. 


as an IS alſo the Day of particular Perſons, if 
1 * at any Time forced by the — 4 
. 5 | ; 
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their Circumſtances, they have made any Promiſe 
or Oath to an Enemy, afterwards to ſee that they 
perform it faithfully, Thus REe6vLvus was taken 
in the firſt Punick War by the Carthaginians, and 


ſent by them to Rome about an Exchange of Pr. 
ſoners, upon ſolemn Oath given, that he would | 3 
return to them again. Firſt then, as ſoon as he 


was come to Rome, he adviſed the Senate againſt 
making ſuch a Change; and when he had done ſo, 


(tho* begged on to ſtay by his Friends and Relati. 
ons) rather returned to a certain Puniſhment, than 
his Oath ſhould be broken, tho” made to an Ene. 
= But HANNIBAL in the ſecond Carthaginian 

ar, after our fatal Defeat at Canne, ſent ten to 


Rome under the ſame Obligation of returning a- 
gain, unleſs by their Intereſt they could prevail 
with the Senate to redeem their Priſoners, who 
were all by the Cenſors deprived of their Privileges 


as Freemen, and tied to pay ſuch and ſuch Duties 


to the Publick as long as they lived, for not being 


true to their Oaths and Obligations. There was 
one of them thought by a Trick to have eluded 
the Force of his Oath, but was nevertheleſs pu- 
niſhed for all that: His Shift was this: HAN NIBE ALI 
had let them depart. his Camp upon the Condition Þ* 


afore · mentioned; when therefore they had gotten 


a little way out of it, what does he do but come 
back to it again, under Colour of having forgot to 


take ſomething (I know not what) with him; and 
then away he goes out again, diſcharged (as he 
thought) from his Obligation of returning. And 
ſo, tis very true, he was in Word, but not in 


Reality; for in all ſuch Oaths we are not to attend 


to the meer Form of Words, but the true Deſign 
and Intention of them. But the greateſt Example 
% 

g ors 
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fk WMeors towards King Prxxavs : There came a De- 
e) Wſerter out of PyxgAVs's Camp, and offered the 
en Senate to. diſpatch him with Poyſon ; which the 
1d and Fabnicivs were ſo far from accepting 

ri. chat they 2 296; OY as a; Traitor to his 
1{ Maſter. i Thus wWe way ſee, that they would not 
hne allow of any unjuſt way of dealing, tho' for the 
t Death of a powerful and invading Adverſary : And 
o, ſo much for the Duties required in War. There is 
i. one Part of Juſtice remaining behind, and which 
in | Fought by no Means to be forgotten by us; I mean 
e. that towards the loweſt and meaneſt fort of Peo- 


in | ple: And theſe are more eſpecially thoſe we call 
o our Slaves; in relation to whom, tis a very good 
KRule that is given by ſome Men, that we ſhould 
guſe them no otherwiſe than we do our Day-la- 
bourers, Make them firſt do their Work, and then 
pay them honeſtly what they have earned. In fine, 
sio cloſe up this Diſcourſe of Juſtice, there are two 
g | 3 Vays or Methods, whereby one Man may injure 
s 3 another ; the one is Fraud and Subtle- 
dtp, the other open Force and Violence; the for- 
„mer of which is held the Part of a Fox, and the 


— 
1 
— — 


letter of a Lion ; both of them certainly very un- 
n worthy of -a reaſonable Creature, tho' Fraud, I 
think, is the more odious of the two. But of all 


2 1njuſtice, theirs is certainly of the deepeſt Dye, 
who mage it their Buſineſs to appear honeſt Men, 
even whilſt they are practiſing the greateſt of 

Villanies. roullnos ii ; - 
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CHAP, xiv. 43 


Of Tiberaliey, the ſecond Part of general Juſtice, 
Three Cantions to be obſerved concerning it. 'Ti; 
not Liberality, to beſtow upon one what is wrong. | 
fully taken from another; nor what ought to haw ric 
rather been given to our Relations; nor to giv th 
out of Vain-glory. Bounty ſhould be proportioned nc 
2 the Merit of the Receiver, which is of ſeveral It 
Orts. | 2 


E have now gone through with the Subject ar 

* of Juſtice; it remains in the next Place 85 
(to go on according to our Method propoſed) that xi 
we ſay ſomething likewiſe of Bounty and Libera 
hty, than which there is nothing more nearly allied M 
to the Nature of Man. But then we muſt obſerve vi 
theſe following Cautions ; Firſt, That we take Care 
in all Acts of Bounty, that they be not prejudici 
al to thoſe we would oblige by them, nor to am 
other Body. Secondly, That 


> 


t we do not in our 
Bounr Liberality go beyond our Eſtates. And, 
Thirdly , That we duly proportion our Kindneſs, i 
according to every Man's Merit and Deſerts. And] 
firſt of the former, which is grounded upon the 
great and fundamental Principle of all Juſtice, to 
which this Duty in all its particular Inſtances ſhould 
be referred. For he who pretending to do one 2 
Kindneſs, does that which is really a Prejudice to 
him, is indeed ſo far from being kind and obliging, Þ 

as that he ought to be counted a moſt perniciou i 

Flatterer; and to do any manner of Injury to one, 
that you may ſhew your Generofity and Bounty to 
another, is juſt one and the ſame ſort of R 


e | 
and Injuſtice, as to enrich your ſelf by the pes | 
off 


: 
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of your Neighbour, Yes, this is the Fault of a 


2 great many People, and eſpecially thoſe who are 


deſirous of Glory, to take away from ſome, that 


which juſtly belongs to them, that ſo they may 
have to beſtow upon others; and they are apt to 
. Fehink themſelves extreamly bountiful, if they en- 
rich their Adherents by any manner of Means. But 
this is ſo far from being a Duty of Liberality, that 
nothing in the World can be more contrary to it. 
lt ought 
that what we beſtow be a real Adyantage and 
27 Kindneſs to our Friend, and no ways an Injury to 
any third Perſon. That Action therefore of C- 
sax and SYLLa's, in taking away Eſtates from the 


to be therefore our firſt Care in giving, 


4 rightful Proprietors, and giving them to others 
who had nothing to do with them, ought by no 


Neans to be accounted liberal; for nothing can e- 
ver be truly ſuch, that is not at the ſame time juſt 
and honeſt. A ſecond Caution to be obſerved was 
I this, That our Bounty be not ſuffered to exceed our A- 
$ bilities ; for they who give more than their Eſtates 


will alloy of, are, in the firſt Place, injurious to 


cheir own Relations, * nding that Wealth up- 


on other People, which ſhould rather have been 
given or left to them. Beſide that this over- great 
Bounty in giving, is uſually accompanied with an 
anſwerable Deſire andGreedineſs of getting, which 
often proceeds even to down-right reſſion, that 
fo Men may have where withal to ſupply this extra- 
vagant Humour. One may alſo obſerve in a great 
many People, that they take a ſort of Pride in be- 
ing counted magnificent, and give very plentifully, 
not from any generous Principle in their Natures, 
but only to appear great in the Eye of the World; 
ſo that all their Bounty is reſolved into nothing but 
meer Outſide and Pretence, and is nearer of kin 
4 — $4 to 
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to Vanity and Folly, than tis to either i Liberal 
or Honeſty, The third Caution was, That our 
Bounty ſhould be proportioned. to the Merits. of the 
Receiver > In judging of which, we are firſt to con- 
ſider the Man's Honeſty or Manners ; ſecondly, the | 
Good-will he bears towards us; thirdly, the Near. | 
neſs of Relation, or Society that is etween us; 1 
and, laſtly, the Benefits we have formerly received | 
from him. Tis deſirable that all theſe Inducemens 
might concur in the ſame Perſon; but when the 
do not, we ſhould beſtow our Kindneſs more e.. 
pecially on him, in mow we find the moſt and pf 
| weightief of them. Ao 
| 1 171 eco 
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n 

72 the firſt ſort of Merit. We are not to ex- 1 Bo! 
we ſhall find perfoctiy good Mtn. Modeſty, 

75 — &c. more eſpecially to be regarded. 
= we ſhould judge of Mens Good-will toward: Ho 
Gratitude a moſt neceſſary Daty : We ſhould na 
| Fo eg fruitful Fields, by returning more than we pe 
Haus received. How to judge of the Value of any La 
| - Kindneſs: Thoſe to be leaſt eſteemed that art nc 
dne raſhly and inconſiderately. We ſhould do cc 
' "moſs for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt Now, if they Mo 
are otherwiſe aa. e977 271 et 


Jo ſeeing we de got lire 2 * 
N as are perfectly and fully Wiſe, but ſuch as NMeſ 


are thought to have done very well, if they are pre 
but, as it were, the rough Droughts of Virtue; we Hint 
ought to conſider, I think, in the firſt Place, that c 
aq one ſhould wholly be aegleRted in this Caſe, i in n, 


whom 


ty | Fohom there appears any Shadow or Reſemblance 
pf real Honeſty ; but that thoſe Men ought to be 
Principally regarded, who excel in the quiet and 
more peaceable Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, 
and eſpecially this Juſtice, of which I have now 
Seen diſcourſing a great while: For moſt times 
Preatneſs of Spirit and 8 unleſs it be in 
SFhoſe who are perfectly wiſe and virtuous, is ſome- 


the Virtues which ſeem more particularly to con- 
itute a good Man. And ſo much for the firſt ſort 
pf Merit to be conſidered, viz. The Manners or 
Honeſty of the Perſon we would be kind to. The 
Mecond was, The Good-will which he bears towards 
; as to which it ſhould always be our principal 
Lare, to do moſt for him by whom we are moſt 


55 
— 


Fay one bears us, we are not to conſider (like 
Boys and Children) any ſudden Flaſhes and Heats 
N df Paſſion, but rather a conſtant and well-ſettled 
ctection. But if a Man, in the next Place, has 


ex · 
ſty, 
ed, 
ras 


we upon him, tis then our Duty to take ſome greater 


any are; for of all the Virtues, there is none we are 
are {Wore neceſſarily obliged to than Gratitude. If then, 
do Recording to HE$10D's Rule, even that which was 


hey o more than barely lent us, is, if poſſible, to be 
Weturned back with Intereſt again, what abundant 
Returns ſhould we make to thoſe, by whom we 
Wave been freely and generouſly obliged ? What 
els can we do than be like fruitful Fields, which 
roduce beyondCompariſon more than was thrown 
nto them ? Ana if we do Services even to thoſe 
en from whom we hope afterwards to receive 
ny Favours, . ought we not much more to do the 
om ſame 


ning too hot and apt to boil over; the others are 


Ppeloved. Now in judging of the Good-will that 


one us any real Service, ſo that our Part is to 
ake a Requital, and not firſt to lay an Obligation 
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ſame to thoſe, from whoſe forward Kindneſs we 
have already received them? For the Virtue of Li. 
berality containing under it theſe two Parts in the | 
firſs Place, The doing a Kindneſs to any one 
and, ſecondly, The requiting it when done to us; 
whether we will perform the former or not, is al. ; 1 
together left to our own Choice; but every good 
Man is obliged to the latter, whenever he can do 
it without Injuſtice, But then we are to make 2 
Diſtinction between Benefits, and are there bound 
to make the moſt ample Returns, where the Obli- 
gations we have received are the greateſt. And to 


D 


2185843 


2 
Z 


4 
4 
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judge of the Merits of any Kindneſs, we are 
chiefly to conſider in what Manner it was done, a 
whether freely, conſiderately, and from a Principle 
of Good- nature: For ſeveral People do:many 
things raſhly, and with a blind fort of Impulſe, 
throwing away their Favours upon all without Di- 
ſtinction, being hurried about, as it were with a 4 
Tempeſt, by every mad and frolickſome Humour, 
and every ſudden or impetuous Paſſion. A Bene- 
fit therefore, when received from ſuch a one, is 
not to be eſteemed of an equal Value with thoſe 
that proceed from a ſettled Judgmentand due Con- 
ſideration. But our principal Duty both in doing 
of Kindneſſes and making Requitals, is to do moſt 
for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt need of it, ſup- 
poſing all Circumſtances elſe to be equal: The 
contrary to which appears plainly in the Practice 
of the Generality of Mankind; for People chooſe Þ 
to beſtow their Favours upon thoſe, from whom I 
they expect to receive the moſt Benefits, tho? the 


Perſons perhaps do not at all ſtand in need of 
them. 


CHAP, 


4 


| CHAP, XVI | 


ſhould be moſt ready to give to thoſe, who are 
S ance is that between all Men in general. The 
IJ pond of i, and Duties reſulting from it. We 
= are. bound to do for any Man what will be a 
"Xl Kindneſs to bim, and no Prejudice to our ſelves ; 
ber with this Caution, That we do not f 
male our folues unable to aſſiſt thoſe who are 
more nearly allied to us. 


E fourth Inducement peg (es be 
= ſpoke to, is, The Nearneſs of Relation, or 
Neiety that is amongſt Men; for the Maintenance 
which, we cannot do better, than to give moſt 
=S thoſe that ſtand neareſt related to us. But that 
4 may conſider with greater Diſtinctneſs the na- 
1 


— 


* 


| 
| 
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al Principles of humane Society, we ſhall here 
Nee it down from the Fountain Head. The firſt 
Ing then to be taken notice of is this, That there 
ich a thing as: a Fellowſhip or Society between 
= Men in general: The Bond or Cement that 
as this together is Reaſon and Diſcourſe, which 
teaching, learning, communicating one with 


Wd unite them all in one natural ſort of Conjun- 
3 on and Community. Nor does any thing ſet us 
a greater Diſtance from the Nature of Beaſts ; 
= ve oftentimes talk of the Courage of them, ſuch 
Lions and Horſes, but never a Word of their E- 
Wy, Juſtice, or Goodneſs ; and why is this, but 
auſe they are deſtitute of Reaſon andDiſcourſe? 
W's is then the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive of 
ocieties, being made up of Men conſidered 


; barely 
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other, Cc. eaſily make Men agree together, 
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barely as ſuch, and ſo taking in even the who“ 
Race and Kind df them dne With another: The 
Duties of which are, To let every one haye \ , 
Share in thoſe things, which by Nature were pro. 
duced forthe common Advantage and Benefit i: © 
all; To let what is alrady determined by Tan . 
and Civil Conſtitutions remain as it is, withou Wha 
breaking in ùpOn any Man's Right: As ro\whic wl 
things however we ſnould vemember a Rule, whico 
is now among the Greeks. become an uſual Pro? — 
verb, All things in common amongſt Friends, BU“ 
perhaps you may ask, what kind of things we ſup 
poſe them to be, which ought to be common wi 


o 
» 
0 


all Mankind —— "pe us one Inſtand Se 

of them, Which may be eaſily applied to a greif 

many others; „ol, no guet et al: 02 7 | 
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Fe who direfts the wandring Traveller, 
- Doth, as 'twere, light another's Torch by his own; 
* Which gives him ne'er the leſs of Light, for that 
It gave another. l ee . 
. Naar, #7- T4 1 19576 | <5 
By this one Caſe he ſufficiently. teaches us, Thi 
whatever Kindneſs can be dohe for another, wit): 


= 


* 


out any Damage or Loſs to our ſelves, it is ou 

Duty to do it, though never ſo much a Strange P 
From hence have ariſen thoſe general Maxims au 

Principles of Humanity, Not to deny one a lin no 
running Water; or, The lighting his Fire by our ale 
if he has Occaſion : To give the beſt Counſel we aſt W. 
able to one who is in Doubt or Diſtreſs ; which at gu 
things that do Good to the Perſon that receive] M. 
them, and are no Loſs or Trouble to him tha thc 
confers em. Such things therefore, being by V m- 
ture common, ſhould accordingly be kept open fo luc 


the free uſe of all Men: And of thoſe which att 
| wi 


* 
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ur own we ſhould always be giving ſomething, 
hat may contribute to the Benefit ond Welfare of 


s the Whole. But becauſe the Revenues of Particy- 


ars are ſmall, and there are infinite Numbers of 


I thoſe that Want, therefore is this univerſal Bounty 


to be kept within the Limits preſcribed by Enx1vs, 


gives him ne er the leſs of Light; that ſo we ma 
Shave it ſtill within our Power to be liberal to thoſe 


who are more nearly allied to us. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


Several other Degrees of Relation, leſs extenſive than 
that mentioned in the former Chapter. That of 
Friendſhip the moſt cloſely knit. The Ground and 
Foundation of true Friendſhip. The Relation art- 
ſing from doing Kindneſſes to one another. The 
Love a Man has for his native Country ſwallows 
up all other Loves whatever. Which of the ſe- 
weral Relatives we ought to prefer, in our Libera- 
lity and doing Kindneſſes, A gas. 1h 7 of 
e and of all Friendſhips which is moſt 

aſant. | 


| wee there are ſeveral Degrees of Society and 


Fellowſhip amongſt Mankind; for to take 
now our Leave of that general and univerſal one 


already mentioned, there is a nearer among thoſe 


who are all of the ſame Country, Nation or Lan- 
guage, than which nothing more knits and unites 
Men to one another, There.is a cloſer yet among 
thoſe who are all of the ſame City; for a great 
many things are in common to Fellow-Citizens, 
luch as Markets, Temples, — Ways, Laws, 

Pri- 
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Privileges, Courts of Juſtice, Freedom of Vote, ( 
beſides common Meetings and Familiarities, ani” WM ex 
abundance of Buſineſs and Entercourſe with o, ſp 
another, But there is a ſtriter Bond of Alliance! as 
ſtill between thoſe who belong to the ſame Fami. 
ly, as taking into it but a very ſmall Part of tha; 
vaſt and immenſe one of all Mankind: For then 
being by Nature implanted in all things a certain? 
Deſire of begetting their Like, the cloſeſt and“ 
neareſt of all Societies is between Man and Wife 
then follows that between them and their Chi. 
dren, and afterwards that of the whole Family,” 
who inhabit together, and have all things in com. 
mon; which is, as it were, the firſt Beginning of}? 
a City, and Ground or Seed- plot of a whole Com. 
mon-wealth, Next to this comes the Bond of Re. 
lation between Brothers, as alſo between firſt and 
fecond Couſins ; who growing too numerous to 
live in the ſame Houſe, are ſent out to others, a; 
it were into new Colonies. Next after this folloy 
Marriages and Alliances, and ſo a new Stock of 
Relations that way; from whence comes a new 
Propagation and Offspring, which ſerves to gie 
Riſe, as was ſaid, to Common-wealths. Now that? 
Nearneſs of Blood, and the natural Love which a 
riſes from it, cannot but endear Men to one another, 
is paſt all Doubt; it is a very great Matter to have? 
the ſame Relicts and Monuments of our Anceſtors, F 
to make uſe of the ſame religious Ceremonies, and! b 
be laid after Death in the ſame Place of Burial, tt 
But of all the Societies and Unions amongſt Men, v 
there is none more excellent, or more cloſely knit, | b 
than when ſuch as are Men of real Virtue and Ho- : 
a 
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neſty, from a certain Agreement and Likeneſs of g 
their Manners, contract a Familiarity and Friend. 
ſhip with one another. For Virtue and Goodneſs 
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(as we often obſerve) of Neceſſity moves us where- 
ever we ſee it, and makes us all have a Love andRe- 


ſpect for that Perſon in whom we diſcover it. And 


as every Virtue thus wins upon our Hearts, and even 
forces: us to love thoſe we take to poſſeſs it, fo 
more eſpecially do Juſtice and Beneficence. But 
when ſeveral Perſons are all like one another in 
Honeſty and good Manners, then no Society can 
ever be more loving, or more cloſely united: For 


where there are many of the ſame Humour, and 


fame Inclinations, every one ſees, in ſome Mea- 
fure, his own ſelf; and is accordingly delighted in 
the Perſon of another; and that is brought about, 
which Py THAGOR As thought the Perfection of 
all Friendſhip, That à great many Severals are made 
into One, There is another remarkable Fellowſhip 
or Community, ariſing from an Entercourſe of do- 
ing and receiving Benefits; which, while it is kept 
up by a mutual Gratitude and Kindneſs of all the 
Parties, cannot but occaſion a firm and very laſt. 
ing Agreement between them. But when we have 
gone overall the Relations that are in the World, 
and thoroughly conſidered the Nature of each, we 
ſhall find that there is na one of greater Obligati- 


on, no one that is dearer and nearer to us, than 


that which we all of us bear to the Publick, We 
have a tender Concern and Regard for our Parents, 
for our Children, our Kindred, and Acquaintance, 
but the Love which we have for our native Coun- 
try ſwallows up all other Loves whatever; for 
which there is no honeſt Man but would die, if by 
his Death he could do it any neceſſary Service. 
How deteſtable then muſt the Wickedneſs and 
Barbarity of thoſe People be, who have mangled 
and rent this their native Country by all Manner of 
Villanies, and have made it their Buſineſs (nay, 
C3 aad 
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and ſtill do ſo) to bring it to Ruine and utter De- 


ſolation ? Now if there ſhould happen any Conteſt 
or Competition between theſe Relations, which of © 


'them ſhould have the greateſt Share of our Duty, 
we ſhould pay the firſt Regard to our Country and 
Parents, from whom we have received the moſt 
endearing Obligations; the next to our Children 
and Family, who all have 'their Eyes upon us 
alone, and have no body elſe they can depend up- 
on; next in order to theſe come our Kindred and 
Relations, whoſe Fortune 1s generally the ſame 
with our own. To each of theſe therefore, whom 
I have juſt now mentioned, we moſt of all owe 
what is neceſſary for their Subfiſtance: But then, 
as for living and eating together, for mutual Ad- 
viſing, Diſcourſe, Exhortation, Comforting, and 
ſometimes (if occaſion ſerves) Rebuking, Friend- 
ſhip is the propereſt Soil for them; and of all kinds 
of Friendſhip, there is none ſo pleaſant as that 
which is cemented by a Likeneſs of Manners. 


a — — _._; 


CHAP. XVIII 
Bu Liberality the Neceſſity of the Perſon is eſpecially 
to be conſidered. Some Kindneſſes due to = Re- 
latives more than to others. Rules ſignify but little 
of themſelves, unleſs they are confirmed by Practice 


and Exerciſe. Greatneſs of Soul, the third general 


Virtue, moſt glorious and ſplendid of them all. I, 

. -moſt of all praiſed, and its Contrary diſpraiſed 
among Men. | | 

UT in all theſe Duties of Beneficence and 

B Liberality, one principal thing to ——_ 

a 8 — — — once 


o 
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Notice of it, What Neceſlity the Perſon we would 
be kind to lies under, and what he is able or not 
able to do without our Aſſiſtance : So that in ſome 
Caſes, the preſent Poſture and Circumſtances of a 
Man's Condition ought more to prevail with us, 
than the Degrees of Relation, Again, there are 
certain particular Offices, which are more e 
ly owing to ſome one ſort of Relatives, than they 
are to another: In the Buſineſs (for Example) of 
getting in his Corn, tis our Duty rather to aſſiſt a 
next Neighbour, than either a Brother or familiar 
Friend; but if the Buſineſs be a Caſe at Law, then 
a Kinſman or Friend muſt rather be defended, 
than only a next Neighbour, Theſe things there- 
fore, and ſuch like Circumſtances, ſhould” be well 
conſidered, in the Practice and Exerciſe of every 
Virtue ; and our Minds ſhould be brought to a kind 
of Acquaintance and Familiarity with them, that ſo 
we may be quick at the Accounts of our Duty, and 
able by caſting up all things together, to ſee at laſt 
what the Remainder is, and know what we owe: 
to the ſeveral Sorts and Conditions of Men, For 
as a General, Orator, or Phyſician, however well 
skilled in the Rules of his Art, can never be perfect 
without the Aſſiſtance of Practice and Experience; 
juſt ſo it is in the Caſe now before us: Many have 
laid down the Rules and Precepts of Vir/ue and 
Goodliving, (as I my ſelf am toin at this very 
Time) but there is moreover required to a due De- 
gree of Height and Perfection it it, that one ac- 
cultom himſelf to the Exerciſe of them. And thus 
have I ſhewn how Virtue and Honeſty (tfrom- 
which all our Duties does immediately flow) are de- 
: duced from thoſe things which concern the Societ 
and Good of Mankind; which was the ſecond Ge- 
| ncral I propoſed to diſcourſe of. 
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I T is to be obſerved, that whereas there were 
laid down four general Heads, from which all Wir- 
tue and Honefty is derived ; whatever proceeds 
from a brave and exalted Mind, that is raiſed above 


Fortune, and all the little Chances and Accidents of | 


the World, is uſually made moſt account of a- 
mongſt Men. Hence in Reproaches we find there 
is nothing more common than ſuch things as theſe, 


For Shame Young Men, and yet have Women: 
Hearts / 
While this brave Woman plays the Man 


Or ſomething like this, 


Dear Salmacis give Spoils that coft no Sweat or 
Blood ! 


Whereas, on the contrary, in Praiſes or Panegy- 
ricks, thoſe things that are done with a Bravery 
of Mind, and have ſomething of extraordinary 


Courage in them, (I know not how) we com- | 
mend in a nobler and loftier Strain, than we do- 
any pony, elſe. Hence Marathon, Salamis, Plates, 3 


exc. are ſo common a Field for all the Rhetorici- 
ans: Hence our CocIES; hence the DEOII, 
the ScipTo's, MARCELLUS, and a great 
many others; and eſpecially the People of Home 
it ſelf, are particularly famous for Greatneſs of 
Courage. But the Value that is ſet upon military 
Glory, appears from this, that almoſt all Statues 
are done in the Habit and Garb of a Soldier. 


CHAP. 
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ourage is not truly a Virtue, unleſs it be accompa- 
ws with Juſtice, Truth, &c. An excellent De- 


2 finition of it given by the Stoicks. An admirable 


| 


2 


. 
o 


Saying of Plato to the ſame Purpoſe. Men of great 
Souls are apt to be Ungovernable and Ambitious; 
which prompts them to Injuſtice. A Man of a 


truly noble Spirit never injures another, but pro- 


tects from Injuries; ſcorns Applauſe, and the Voice 


e the ignorant Multitude. 


4 3 UT that ſort of Courage which is ſeen in the 
E 100 and Fatigues of War, unleſs a Man be 
governe 


Safety and Good of the Publick, and not for par- 


by the Rules of Juſtice, and fight for the 


Ricular Ends of his own, is altogether blameable; 
and ſo far from being a Part of true Virtue, that 
Pris indeed a Piece of the moſt barbarous Inhuma- 


ſity. Fortitude is therefore very well defined by 


the Stoick p17 ＋ when they call it, A Virtue 


rontending for Juſtice and Honeſty. No Man there- 


Sore by Baſeneſs and Treachery has ever got the 
Name and Reputation of true Courage; for no- 


: . hing can ever be Virtuous or Creditable, that is 
not Juſt. To which Purpoſe, that of Pr a to was 


admirably well faid, “ As that ſort of Knowledge, 
which is not directed by the Rules of Juſtice, 
”* ought rather to have the Name of Deſign and 


tilty, than Wiſdom and Prudence; juſt fo 


| | that bold and adventurous Mind, which is hur- 


ried by the Stream of its own Paſſions, and not 


for the Good and Advantage of the Publick, 


| % ſhould rather have the Name of Fool-hardy and 


Daring, than Valiant and Couragious, The firſt 
| C 4 thing 


thing therefore I would have in a truly couragious 


Man, is, That he be a Follower of Goodneſs and | 
fair Dealing, of Truth and Sincerity ; which are | 1 


principal and conſtituent Parts of Juſtice. But here 
tis one very unhappy thing, that moſt times theſe 
great and exalted Minds are naturally ungovernable 


and deſirous of Rule: So that what PI a T © obſer. Þ 


ved of the Spartans, That all their Cuſtoms had ut 
other Aim, but to get the Superiority, may fitly e- 


nough be applied to theſe Perſons :- For the more F 


any Man has of this Greatneſs of Sou], the more 
eager he is of being a Sharer in the Government, 
or rather of obtaining it wholly to hintſelf: And 
tis no eaſie Matter to be fair and equitable in all 
one's Actions, (which is the proper and peculiar 
Office of Juſtice) while one is endeavouring to 
make himſelf uppermoſt. From hence it comes to 

aſs, that they will never be conquered in any De- 
Dates, or oyer-ruled by the Laws and Conſtitutions 


of the Publick ; but make it their Buſineſs by Fa- 8 


ctions and Bribery to get a ſtrong Party and Intereſt 


in the Republick ; and rather chooſe to be Upper. Þ 


moſt by Force and Injuſtice, than equal to others 


by fair and upright Dealing. But the Difficulty of 
it can only ſerve to make it more honourable, bu: e, 


never its contrary more excuſable : For no ſort of 
- Caſe or Circumſtance whatever, can excuſe any 
Man for being guilty of Injuſtice. Thoſe are there- 
tore your truly brave and couragious Men, not who 
rob, plunder and injure others, but thoſe who ſe— 
cure and protect them from Injuries. But that 
Greatneſs of Mind, which is truly ſuch, and under 
the Direction of Wiſdom and Prudence, makes 
that Honour and Credit, which we naturally deſire, 
not conſiſt in the outward imaginary Applauſe, but 
in the real intrinſick Goodneſs of its Actions; an: 
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s not ſo eager of appearing to be greater and bet- 
ter than far as of really being ſo. For he that 
is ſo mean as to depend upon the giddy and igno- 
rant Multitude, ought never to be accounted of a 
| [xy grout and exalted Spirit: Beſides that, there is 


. 
f N nothing ſo eaſily draws Men to Acts of Injuſtice, 
as a Loſtineſs of Mind, when joined with this 
fooliſn Deſire of Applauſe. This is indeed a very 


dangerous Place, a requires our greateft Concerrr 
and Watchfulneſs ; becauſe you ſhall hardly find 
any Manz that, when he has gone — Labours 
and Difficulties, does not expect this Honour and 
| auc as a kind of Reward for his Courage 


l and Atchievements. 

1 

15 2 

0 
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- © * Wherein true Greatneſs of Soul conſiſts. An excel- 
(t * lent Deſcription of it. Iis an Enemy to Cove- 
- | 4 rouſneſs, to the Deſire of Applauſe and of Porter. 
Piroduces à calm and unpaſſionate Mind, The 
A | Deſire of this Calm and Tranquility of Mind, has. 
# © © - ade ſome Men retire, and ſeparate themſelves 
f . from public Buſineſs. In what a perſect Freedom 
y ' conſuſts. | 

. | 

Now all true Courage and Greatneſs of 
Mind is more efpecially ſeen in theſe two 


things: The firſt is a generous Contempt of Diſ- 


Opinion, That *tis unworthy of a Manfo admire, 


it be that which is Honeſt and Becoming; to make 
bimſelf ſubject. to any one's Will; to be a Slave to 


regard of all outward Goods, proceeding from an 


or wiſh for, or endeavour after any thing, unleſs 
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his own irregular Paſſions; or any ways de 

upon the Capricioes of Fortune, When ＋e 
otten ſuch a Temper of Mind as I have now been 
eſcribing, then the 

form ſuch ARions as are glorious and profita 

but withal very full bath of Labour and Difficulty, 

and extremely dangerous to his Life it ſelf, as well 

as to thoſe things that are requiſite for its Preſerva. 


ſecond thing is, That he = 
le, 


tion. Now all the Laſtre and Duns of theſe two 


Parts, nay, and I add all their L. 


/sro0, is lodg. | 


ed only in the latterʒbut theGround-work,as it were, 
and Foundation of all true Greatneſs, is laid in the 


former. For in that are contained thoſe generow | * 


Principles,which exalt Mens Minds, and raiſe them 


to a Contempt of all worldly things. But that for. | 


mer it ſelf is made up of two Parts, The firft is an 
Com that nothing is truly and really Good, but 
only what is Honeſt: The ſecond, a Freedom from all 


ſort of Paſſion or Diſturbance of Mind. For What 
can more diſcover a'Man of a brave and heroick | 


Spirit, than to make no Account in the World of 
thoſe things which ſeem ſo glorious and dazling to 
the Generality of Mankind; but wholly to deſpiſe 
them, not from any yain and fantaſtick Humour, 
but from ſolid and firm Principles of Reaſon and 


Judgment? Or what can ſhew more a robuſt Mind,, 


and unſhaken Conſtancy, than to bear thoſe heayy 
and numerous Calamities, which are incident to 
Mankind in this Life, with ſuch a firm Temper 
and Fixedneſs of Soul, as never to offend againſt 
Nature and Right Reaſon, or do any thing that is 
unworthy theDignity and Character of a wiſeMan! 


Now it would not at all be conſiſtent or agreeable, Þ* 


that he who bore up ſo couragiouſly againſt Fear, 


ſhould be afterwards unable to reſiſt Deſire; or that 


he who could never be conquered by Pain, ſhould 


|. end 


W 


8 


ſuffer 
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XZ neſs of the Publick. Amo 
# moſt eminent of the Philoſophers; and ſome Men 
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Suffer himſelf to be captivated by Pleaſure. Theſe 
: _ therefore ſhould wellbe conſider d, and of all 
De 
thing is a greater Sign of a narrow, mean and ſor- 
did Spirit, than to dote upon Riches; nor is any 
thing on the contrary more creditable and magni- 
© ficent than to contemn Wealth,if you have it not 
and if you have it, to lay it out freelyinAQts ofBoun- 


ires, that of Money ſhould be avoided ; for no- 


ty and Liberality. The Deſire of Glory (as I before 


© obſerved) ought alſo to be avoided : For it robs 
* a Man wholly of his Freedom and Libe 
7 generous Spirits ought of all things in the World 


rty, which 


to maintain and contend for. Neither oughtPlaces 


of Power to be ſought after; but at ſome times ra- 
ther to be refuſed when offered; at others, be laid 
down if they can conveniently, We ſhould free 
aur ſelves, in ſhort, from all vehement Paſſions 
and Diſorders of Mind, not only thoſe of Deſire 
and Fear, but alſo of Sorrow, of Joy, and Anger; 
that ſo the State of the Mind may be calm and un- 
diſturbed, which will make the whole Life become 
| ö and uniform. Now there both are and have 


many, Who to gain this Repoſe of which I 


am ſpeaking, have betaken themſelves to a Life of 


Retirement, and wholly withdrawn from all Buſi- 
theſe the nobleſt and 


of rigid and ſevere Lives, who miſliked the Man- 
ners of the People or theirGovernours; others have 
withdrawn themſelvesinto theCountry,being pleaſ- 
ed with the Management of their own private For- 
tunes, TheſeMen propoſed the ſame End to them- 
ſelves that Kings and Princes do, viz. The Li- 
ving ſo as to want for nothing; to be under the 
Power and Controul of none, but to enjoy a full 
and perfe& Freedom ; which conſiſts in living ſo, 
as one's ſelf beſt pleaſes. CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXI. 


Thoſe who live a publick and a private Life, aim 


both at Freedom.. Their Lives compared : The 
former more uſeful, the latter more ſaſe. In what 
Caſes a Man may be excuſed from ſerving the 


Publick, Thoſe ought to ſerve it who are quali- | 
fied for the Service, Greatneſs of Soul more nece/- | 


ſary for thoſe in a publick , than in a retired Life, 
Two or three Rules to be obſerved before a Man 
enters upon Buſineſs. | 


* Is then being the common Deſign and End 


of them both, thoſe who are ambitious of 
Fower and Authority, think to obtain it by enlarg- 
ing their Fortunes and Intereſts in the World; bur 
theſe whom! have mentioned asMen ofRetirement, 
by contenting themſelves with their ownCondition, 
tho” bur humble and mean. In-which they are nei- 


ther of them wholly in the wrong; but the Life of 


the latter, I mean the retired, is both eaſter and 
fafer, and begets leſsof Trouble and Diſturbance to 
others; whereas that of the former, who give them- 
felves up to Affairs of State, and the Management 
of great and important Concerns, is more adapted 
ro the Benefit and Good of Mankind, and the get- 
ting of Credit and Reputation in the World. Thoſe 
People therefore are perhaps excuſable, who being 
of Parts and Capacities for Learning, give them- 
felves wholly to the Study of it, and never at all 
meddle with Publick Buſineſs :: And ſo are thoſe 
alſo, who being diſabled by Sickneſs and Infirmi- 
ries, or on any other good and allowable Account, 
have ſeparated'themſelves from the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, leaving the Power and Reputation of'it 

| in 
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in the Hands of others. But as for thoſe People, 
who have none of theſe Reaſons, and pretend to 


deſpiſe thoſe Commands and Honours, which molt: 
Men admire ; I am ſo far from thinking ira Virtue 
in them, that I rather eſteem it a very great Fault. 
hus far, tis true, one can hardly condemn them, 
in — deſpiſe, and make little: account of 
Glory and 


ncountring with Rubs and Repulſes, as things that 
are attended with ſome Shame and Diſhonour. For 


| | Fou ſhall often find there is a great many Men, 


ho are very inconſiſtent with themſelves in things 

pf a contrary Nature: As for Pleaſure, they deſpiſe 

It with all the Severity of a Stoick ; but yet are ſo 
feminate, as not to be able to bear the leaſt Trou- 

Ne; are mighty Contemners of Fame and Ap- 


* of but extremely concerned at any thing of 
$ 


grace: Which are things that do not very well 
Svree together. Thoſe People then, whom Nature 
asendowed with Abilities for that Purpoſe, ſhould 
orthwith endeavour to procure themſelves Places, 
jd of the Commonwealth: 
Dtherwiſe how ſhould the City be well governed, 
er the Greatneſs of their Endowments be made 
nown to the World ? But that Greatneſs of Soul, 
nd Contempt of all humane things, (which we 
dave often mentioned) together with that Calmneſs 
Ind Serenity of Mind, is requiſite in thoſe of a 
ablick. Station, as much, if not more than 'tis in 
hiloſophers, if ever they hope to be free from 
Anxieties, and arrive at any Steadineſs or Unifor- 
E ty in their Lives. Now theſe m_ are eaſier to 
Woſophers, than to them; foraſmuch as their 
Eves, being led in private, require for their Support 
ö 2 


? pplauſe ; but their true Reafon ſeems: 
| Fo be rather this, That they do not care to ſuffer : 
the Labout᷑ and Fatigue of them, and are afraid of 
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a leſs Number of things, and have fewer within 


the Power and Reach of Fortune: And if any ill 


Accident ſhould befal them, tis impoſlible their 
Sufferings can be very conſiderable. Thoſe Men 


therefore that are in publick Stations, having | 


things of more Weight and Importance to be taken 


care of, muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed. to lye much | | 
more open to the Aſſaults of the Paſſions, than 
thoſe ſpend their Days in Privacy and Retire. | | 


ment. Upon which Account they ſhould take the 
more Care to fortifie themſelves with this Great. 
neſs of Spirit, and to free their Minds from the 


ievous Torments and Diſturbances of them. Bu 
who takes upon him a publick Truſt, ſhould} 
not only look that the Buſineſs be Honeſt, bu 
that he himſelf be qualified for the Managemenf 


of it, In conſidering of which there is a double Ex. 
_ w be i 33 neither 

a mean Cow neſs, nor yet 
be — — through Eagerneſs of Deſire 
And laſtly, in whatever he ſets about, let all thing 


be diligently and carefully put in Order, befor Þ2 


he goes on to the Execution of it. 
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CHAP, XXII. 


Is no leſs great and commendable to manage Af. 


fairs of Peace, than of War. Several Examples 
10 this. Arms uſeleſs abroad, without ci- 

1 Prudence at home. — eminent * — 
o the Repwblick : A Saying of Pompey the Great 
to him upon that Subjett. 


UT ſeeing moſt People are apt to imagine, 
that 'tis greater and more glorious to manage 


Affairs of War, than Peace; I ſhall endeavour to 


leſſen this general Opinion. For the Greatneſs of 


that Glory, which is given to Warriours, has made 
many People, for no other reaſon, deſirous of 
Quarrels; icy Men of the gages Parts and 
* moſt aſpiring Minds; particularly if 

liked for a Soldier's Life, and their Diſpoſition 
carry them to the Profeſſion of Arms. But if we 
2 would make a juſt Eſtimate of the Caſe, we ſhould 


they are qua- 


find both greater and more glorious Actions done 


by Wiſdom at home, than by Arms abroad. For 
what tho*' THEMISTOCLES be deſervedly com- 
mended, and his Name more illuſtrious than that 
of So rox; and tho' Salamis be brought for the 
Proof of a Victory, which is commonly preferred 
to the Wiſdom of Solon in conſtituting and 
ſetling che Senate of Areopagus; yet, in Truth, 
ought this to be judged no leſs great and extraor- 
© dinary than that: For THEMISTOCLES's Vi- 
ZQory was only a Service to the Common-wealth 
once; but 8 o L o 's Counſel will be fo for ever: 
Seeing 'tis by this that the Laws of the Athenians, 
and Conſtitutions of their Anceſtors, are kept up 
and maintained. Beſide, THEMISTOCLES 
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can name nothing in the World, wherein he aſ. 


ſiſted the Areopagus: But $ 01. 0N on his Part may 
truly ſay, That he, by his Wiſdom, was aſſiſting to 
THEMISTOCLES; for the War was carried on 
by the Direcxions of that Senate, which he by hi; 
Prudence at firſt appointed. The ſame may be ſail 
of PAuSANIAS and LYSANDER; for though 
by their Valour they are thought to have enlarged 
the Dominion of the Spartans,.yet tis by no Means 
at all to be compared with the Laws and Diſcipline 
af the wiſe Lycuk6Gvs : Beſide, that it was (Blot 

to theſe Laws and this Diſcipline, they owed all 
the Courage and Obedience of their Armies. I; for 
my own Part, was always of Opinion, That M a x- 


cus SCAURUs, when Lwas a Boy, was by no Þ 
Means inferior to CartusMar1us;norQuUrIx- | * 


Tus CaTULvs, ' ſince I meddled with the Re-. 


publick, to CRUS PomPErvs; for Armies | 


can ſignifie but little abroad, unleſs there be Coun- 


ſel and wiſe Management at home. Neither was 


the raſing and deſtroying of Numantia, by that in- 


comparable Perſon, and brave Commander the E 


ſecond AF RICA Ns, a greater and more _ 
Piece of Service to the Republick, than the killi 


ing 


of TIiBEKIUSGRACCHUSbyNMNasicCa;,tho' 


a meer private Citizen at the ſame time. Tis true, 


this Action had ſomething of the Soldier in it, as 
being done by Force and downright Violence, and 
ſo does not wholly come under the Notion of Ci- 
vil Concerns :: However, I have brought it as an 
Inſtance of. theſe, becauſe it was affected by this 
Civil ſort of Prudence, and without the Aſſiſtance 
of a Military Power. I cannot but therefore till 
extremely approve of that Saying of mine, which 
I am told ſome malicious and enyious Fellows 
molt mightily carp at: 

Lei 
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Wot warlike Arms give Plate to the peaceful Gown, 
And to the Stateſman's Praiſe the Victor yields his 


Crown. 


For not to ſay any thing of other People, when I 


y own ſelf fat at the Helm of the Government, 


did not Arms then give Place to the Gown ? Never 


vas the State in more imminent Danger, and yet 


| 1 never were things better and more happily quieted. 


hus by my Prudence and careful Management, 
emoft impudent and audacious of all the Citi- 


nens let, as it were, their Arms fall out of their 
Hands. What Action then was there ever per- 


formed in War like this? or where is the Triumph 


that can be compared to it? For I think I may 
venture a little to boaſt before you Son MARK, 


hoſe Happineſs it is to ſucceed in the Glory, and 
whoſe Duty to imitate the Excellence of my Acti- 


ons: This I am ſure of, even Po Mu E r himſelf 
a Man the moſt famous for martialAtchievements)- 
did me thatJuſtice, in the hearing of ſeveral, as to 


Way, That his returning home with his third Tri- 
F< umph had been to little or no Purpoſe, unleſs, 
my Endeavours and Services to the Republick 


* had N the City for him to triumph in. 


conclude therefore, from what has been obſer- 


ed, That thar ſort of Courage which is ſeen in the 
J N Gapes of Civil Affairs, is no leſs deſerving 


han t 


. 


at which conſiſts in the Buſineſs of Fight- 


| ing; and the former requires more Pains and Ap- 
- enen be * tect in it, than the latter doth. 


CHAP: 
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The Body ought to be ſo far taken Care of, as that 
it may be able to bear Fatigues; but it is the Mind 
that truly makes great Men. War ſhould be un- 
dertaken only for the ſake of Peace. The Difference 
between a great Soul and a great Underſtanding, 
and the Duties of each. Fighting, one of the leaſt 
Parts of Courage. 


OW is is certain that Virtue, which con- 
ſiſts in Greatneſs and Elevation of Soul, 
and makes up the Subje of our preſent Enquiry, 
is obtained by the Strength of the Mind, not the 
Body. However the Body ought not to be neg- 
lected, but by Exerciſe brought to ſuch a Frame 
and Condition, as that it may obey the Preſcripti- 
ons of the Mind, in performing that Buſineſs, and 
bearing thoſe Fatigues which are required of it, 
But ail the Nature of the Virtue we are ſeeki 
tor, conſiſts in due Care and Application of Mind; 
in which Particular, the Publick receives as much 
Benefit from Gown-men, who manage and take 
Care of its Civil Concerns, as it doth from Soldi- 
ers, Who are Generals of its Armies : For they by 
their Prudence have often either hindred the break- 
ing out of Wars, or elſe have occaſioned their 
22 Concluſion; and ſometimes too have been 
e Cauſe of their being undertaken, as the third 
with Carthage was entred into upon the Advice of 
C & T 0, whole Credit and Authority preyailed in 
that Caſe even after he was dead. Wiſdom there- 
fore, and Skill in determining Civil Affairs, is more 
to be deſired than Courage in +4556 I But then 
we muſt always be careful in this Caſe, _ * 
| eſign 
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deſign be not the avoiding of War, but the bein 
ore uſeful and ferviceable to the Publick. And 
for War, it ſhould never be undertaken with 
y other Aim, but only that of obtaining an ho- 
ourable Peace. Tis the Part of a brave and un- 
zaken Spirit, not to be diſturbed under any Miſ- 
ortune, or ſuffer it ſelf in Diſorder and Tumult 
p be thrown off the Saddle, (as we uſually ſpeak) 
t always to keep ſuch a Preſence of Mind, as to 
able to conſult upon every Occaſion, and be 
rried on to nothing, but what is agreeable to 
eaſon and Diſcretion. And as this is the Part of 
exalted Spirit, ſo is what follows of an elevated 
nderſtanding ; to diſcover Effects even while the 
e yet in the Wombs of their Cauſes, and conſi- 
r Lefore-hand whatever may happen on either 
de, and accordingly what is to be done when it 
happen; that ſo he may never be taken una- 
ares, and brought to that lamentable Shift of 
ing out, I never once thought of it. Theſe are 
be Duties as of a truly couragious and lofty, fo of 
wiſe and judicious Mind ; but raſhly to run and 
y about one in Battle, and come to Wounds and 
3 Blows with an Enemy, is but a ſavage 
d brutiſh kind of Buſineſs : However, Neceſſity 
requiring, a Man ſhould fight, and chooſe ra- 
ger to part with his Life than his Liberty, or be 
ty of any baſe or diſhonourable Action. 


> GG. 
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C HAP. XXIV.. 


The Duty of a truly couragious Man, after he hi 
conquered his Enemies. Cool and deliberate Coun. 
- ſels to be preferred before Heat and Boldneſs.. N. 
thing more fooliſh, than to expoſe one's ſelf to un. 
neceſſary Dangers.. Iis a Duty rather to exp; 
one's ſelf, than the publick Affairs, They are u 
blame, who rather venture the Loſs of their Ar. 
mies, than their own Reputation. The Folly a 
CALLICKATIDAS and CLEOMBROTU 
in this; the Wiſdom of FaB1UuSMAXIMUS i 
doing the contrary. Men ſhould ſpeak what thr 
think for the Good of the Public, without. regart- 
mg what Offence it may give to others.. 
IN the Buſineſs of razing and plundering Cities 
I there ought to be taken a very eſpecial Care, 
that nothing of Raſhneſs or Cruelty be ſhewn; 
and all true Greatneſs of Spirit-obliges us, having Wk. 
firſt confidered things calmly and maturely, to pa- 
don the Multitude, and puniſh thoſe only that were 
principally faulty; and im every State and Conditi-W 
on of Fortune, to obſerve the juſt Medium of Vir Wa 
tue and Honeſty :: For as we have already obſery- 
ed of ſome, that they count it more noble to ma- 
nage Affairs of War than of Peace, ſo you ſhall. 
find there are a great many others, who imagine 
that hot and adventurous Undertakings have ſome- 
thing tbat is greater and more glorious in them, 
than wiſely cool and deliberate Counſels. Now a 
no-Man-ought, by too warily avoiding of Dange!s 
and Labours, to get himſelf the Name of a Faint 
heart and Coward; ſo, on the other hand, Cate 
ſhould be taken that we thruſt not our * — 
* 
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lazards and Difficulties, . where there is no man- 
er of Occaſion for it; than which there is no 
reater Folly upon Earth. It is a Duty therefore, 


' — of any Danger, to imitate the Practice 
$f skilfu 


Phyſicians, who always to light and in- 
pnſiderable Diſeaſes, apply none but eaſy and 
ntle Remedies; but in deſperate Caſesare forced 

> have recourſe to Deſperate Cures. It is a Mad- 
ſs therefore, while all things are calm and in a 
aaceful State, to deſire a Storm, but to keep off 
he Miſchiefs of it when it does happen, is the 
art ofa wiſe and a prudent Man; _ o much the 
ore, if the Good to be obtained by getting well 
gd of it, out-ballance the Evils you may be brought 


to by the Attempt. The Danger of ſome Acti- 


s only relates to the Perſon that undertakes 


Ethem, but that of others to the whole Republick ; 


ad again, a Man's Life is endangered in ſome, in 
hers his Reputation, and the Good-will of his 
Wtizens. It is our Duty then, in the former Caſe, 
ore willingly to expoſe and endanger our ſelves, 
gan the whole State; and in the latter, to fight 
r our Glory and Reputation, more readily than 
y other Conveniencies whatever. Yet the con- 
ary to this appears plainly in the Practice of a 
eat many Men, who are willing to ſpend their 
tates and Lives for the Good of their Country, 


Wt will not bear the leaſt Diminution of their Ho- 
| a ur, tho' the preſent Occaſions of the Republick 
bY 
C 
2. 
& 
* 


quire it. Thus CALILICRATIDASs, Admiral 
Parta, in the Peloponneſian War, after he had 
ne many ſignal Services, at laſt was the Occaſi- 
of ruining all; for when he was adviſed to re- 
Fat with his Navy from * and not ven- 


Fe giving the Athenians Battle, he utterly refuſed 


$ and told his Adviſers, That if this whole Navy 


Au 


» 
. 
* 
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ſhould chance to be loſt, the Lacedamonians cou 
fit out another ; but that he for his Part could g 
ver fly, without an irreparable Loſs of his H; 
nour. And here the Lacedemomans had, tho 
great, yet a tolerable Now; but that other w 
mortal, and put a full Period to the Spartan Gre: 
neſs, when their Leader C30 do e | 

ear omewhat i of, una 
Vie reeds fk is r He 
much better did Faztus Maximus do? c 


More, — Deeds are paſt. 


TAE ſame kind of Fault ſhould alſo be avoi 
ed in Civil Adminiſtrations; for a great many A 
are afraid to ſpeak out what they really rhink, t 
perhaps it is for the beſt, for fear it ſhould g 
any Offence to others. 5 


cerning whom Exxivs has theſe Words: , 
F 

One Man our State has ſaved by wiſe Delays: 4 
For he regarded not the fooliſh Prate f 
Of idle but the City's Gaod, „ 
Therefore rowing Fame now flouriſhes R 

10 

be 


. 
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Rules of Plato's to be obſerved by thoſe who 
govern the State. The Good of the Governed 
ought to be their fole Aim. An excellent Deſtrip- 
l tion of a good Miniſter of State, Ambition very 
deſtructivs in a Government. A good Saying of 
Plato's to that Purpoſe. Men ſhowld carry th 
ſelves civilly towards thoſe who are of an 
Party in the State, and not count them their R- 
nemies. The Example of Scipio and Metellus. 
Anger towards an Adverſary no Part of Conrare. 
Afﬀability, &c. requiſite in à Stateſman. Seve- 
# rity and Chaſtiſements ſometimes neceſſary'; and 
Roles to be obſerved about them. Nothing can be 
well done that is done in a Paſſion, Rulers ſhonld = 
be like the Laws themſelves. 5 


HOSE Who deſign to be Partakers in the 
Government, ſhould be ſure to remember 
ee two Precepts of PIA TO; Firft, To make rhe 
fety and Intereſt of their Citizens, the great Aim 
Wd Deſign of all their Thoughts and Endeayours, 
chout ever conſidering their own perſonal Ad- 
Wntage., And, Secondly, So to take Care of the 
ole collective Body of the Republick, as not to 
Noe the Intereſt of any one Party, to the Preju- 
We or Neglecting of all the reſt. For the Govern- 
Went of a State is much like the Office of a Guar- 
an or Truſtee ; which ſhould always be managed 

& the good of the Pupil, and not of the Preis 
whom he is n ; and thoſe Men who, 
Nut they take Care of one, neglect or diſregard 
other Part of the Citizens, do but occaſion Se- 
Non and Diſcord, the moſt deſtructive things 40 
i e 


6. ; 
- 
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cerned for the Benefit and Good of the Whol: 


give himſelf fo to the ſervice of the Publick, as u 


ſo take Care of the whole Community, as not 9 


to a State; concerning which PLA T o had ſaid ad 


the World to a State. From whence it comes ty 
ſs, that, while ſome take Part with the popular 
ation, and others make their Court to ever 
great One, there is but very few left Who are cor. 


From this Root have ſprung many. grieyous Di. 
ſentions amongſt the Azhenians ; and not only Ty. 
Mules, but even deadly Civil Wars in our own RE 
publick : Things which a worthy. and truly bray; 
Citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the Rein 
of the Government, will ſhun and deteſt ; and will 


aim at no Riches or Power for himſelf ; and vil 


2 over any one Part of it. Such a one yil 
corn, by the mean Arts of Calumny and a falſ 
Accuſation, to bring others into Hatred and Dire 
pute with the People; but will always adhere u 
what is juſt and honeſt, and never be drawn from 
it, whatever Offence may be taken by others; nay 
will rather part with his Life it ſelf, than do a 
thing that is contrary to the Virtues L have men-. 
oned. Eager Ambition, and contending for Ho 
nours, is of all things moſt ruinous and deſtructie 


mirably well, That for Men to contend and fi 
«« out with one another, about which ſhould be 
«« Chief in the Management of the State, is juſt u 
if the Ship's Crew ſhould go together by th: 
«« Ears, about who ſhould be Maſter or Pilot of 
te the Veſſel. And the ſame Philoſopher has gien 
us this for a Rule, © That only thoſe Men ſhould 
be reckoned as Enemies, who have taken uy 
Arms in Oppoſition to the Republick; not thol 
cc who woul govern it after their own Schemes 


Such was the Diſſention between P. Ar RI CAN l 
al 
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and Q. ME TEI Tus, without any great Bitterneſs 
or Animoſities between them. Some People think 
it the Part of a brave and heroick Spirit, to ſhew 
Heat of Anger and Paſſion againſt an Adverfary ; 
put what they ſay is by no means to be regarded; 
for it is Tertain, on the other hand, nothing is 
more laudable, nothing more worthy of a great 
and brave Perſon, than ee and 
Gentleneſs of Spirit. In Cities that are free, and 
where all Men in common enjoy the ſame Privi- 
leges, Courteſy, and Affability, and that which 
they call altitudo animi, a calm and undiſturbed 
Temper of Mind, are peculiarly requiſite : For to 
fret upon every unſeafonable Viſit, or at every im- 
pertinent and troubleſome Petitioner, makes a Man 
— and moroſe in his Humour; which, as it 
brings no kind of Good to himſelf, ſo it gets him 
| the Hatred and IIl-will of others. But tho' Meek- 
neſs and Clemency be laudable Virtues, yet no 
further than as they leave room for a juſt Seye- 
F rity, whenever the Occaſions of the Publick re- 


%. quire it; without which a City can never be well 
ie AS governed. Now every Reproof and Chaſtiſement, 
ad. n the forſt place, ſn be always free from con- 
(| WS tumelious Language, and not inflicted for the ſake 
be ot the Perſon chaſtiſing or reproving another, 
ſt a 


but the Good and Advantage of the whole Repub- 
lick. Diligent Care mould be taken, in the next 

@ ace, that the Penalty be proportioned to the Na- 
ure of the Crime; and that ſome do not paſs with- 
»ull out ever being queſtioned, while others are puniſh- 
\ wi ed for the ſame Miſdemeanors. But of all things, 
noe Anger ſhould be excluded in puniſhing ; for who- 
ne erer comes to this Work in a Paſſion, will never 
« vs obſerve that due Mediocrity, which equally abſtains 
trum too much and too * ſo ſtrictly 8 
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by the Peripatetick Schools: And they have ver 
good Reaſon indeed. to require it; but then I can. 
not but wonder they ſhould commend Anger, and 
fay, Nature has given it us to good Ends and Pur. 
poſes : For that in Truth ought in no Caſe to be 
allowed of; andit were heatrly to be wiſhed that 
the Governors of a State would, in this Particu- 
lar, be like the Laws themſelves, which-puniſh Of. 


tenders according to Juſtice, -without being any! 


ways guided by Paſſion. 
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7 CHAP. XXVII. 
Greatneſs of Soul requires an even Temper, free fron 
| . in Proſperity, and Dejettedneſs in Ad. 
verſity. Philip greater than Alexander, in bear. 
ing his good Fortune with an even Mind. Th 


Higher Men are, the more Care they ſhould take of 


being humble and N An admirable Say 
zng of Scipio to this Purpoſe. In Proſperity we 

* ſhould oſpetially conſult S 2. 4 
Care of Flatterers.. Greatneſs of Soul ſeen often 
Among the Philoſophers, and thoſe who in'private 
manage their own Eſtates. How an, Eſtate ſhould 
be got, improved, and nee. 
ANOTHER great Duty of Fortitude, is not 
A to be haughty, diſdainful, and arrogant when 
Fortune fayours us, and-all things go forward ac- 
cording to our Wiſhes : For it ſhews as much 
Meanneſs and Poorneſs of Spirit to be tranſported 
with good, as it does with ill Fortune; whereas, on 
the other hand, nothing is more brave than an 
Evenneſs of Temper” in every Condition, and (3 
| is 
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is reported of SOCRATES and L&aL1vts) a con- 
ſtant retaining the ſame Air in one's Countenance, 
without ever ſeeming puffed up or dejected. I find 
that PHIL Ip, the King of Macedonia, was inferior 
to his Son in the outward Glory and Splendor of 
his Atchievements, but very far above him in good 
Nature and Condeſcenſion; therefore the Father 
kept always the Character of a great Perſon, 
whereas the Son often was guilty of baſe and diſ- 
honourable Actions. It is a — Rule therefore, 
I think, which is given by ſome Men, That the 
hugher our Station in the World is, the more Care 


ue ſhould take of our Lives and Actions, that they 


be kept within the Compaſs of Lowlineſs and Humi- 
liy. PAN ATIs tells us it was an uſual Saying 
with his Scholar and familiar Friend Arx1ca- 
vos, © That Men who give the Reins to their vi- 
* cious Appetites, and are high and preſuming upon 
the Greatneſs of their Fortunes, ſhould be dealt 
with like Horſes, when grown fierce and unrul 
by frequent Engagements: For as theſe are deli- 
vered to Breakers to tame, and be made fit for 
riding ; ſo thoſe ſhould be brought within the 
Barriers and Limits of Reaſon and Philoſophy, 
to teach them the Uncertainty of all humane 
things, and the great Volubility and Changeable- 
© neſs of Fortune.“ We ſhould alſo in Proſperity 
more eſpecially make uſe of the Counſel of our 
Friends, and pay more Reſpect and Deference to 
their Advices, than we were wont to do. At the 
ſame time alſo we ſhould take a great Care,that we 
do not give over-much Ear to Flatterers, nor ſuffet 
ourſelves to be wheedled and impoſed upon by 
their deceitful Words ; For there is nothing where- 
in we are more apt to be miſtaken, than in this 
Particular; every one having ſuch a fond Conceit 
| D 2 and 


r 


A 
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and Opinion of himſelf, as to think he deſerves 
thoſe Applauſes which they give him. Hence ſpring 
innumerable Errors in our Lives; whilſt Men, put- 
fed up with a vain Imagination, and miſtaken No- 
tions of their own great Merit, are expoſed to the 
Raillery of all the World beſides, and are cheated 
into great and dangerous Miſtakes. And ſo much 
may ſuffice upon this Head. From what has been 
Gid we may eaſily gather, That thoſe who are 
over Affairs of the Publick, do the greateſt Actions, 
and ſuch as exprefs:the moſt Bravery of Mind; 
their Buſineſs affording them more Opportunities 
and their being more Men who are concerned in 
this, than in any other Method of Living what- 
ever. But after all, we cannot but acknowledge 
there are, and hate been, a great many noble Spi- 
rits, even in a Life of Retirement and Privacy, whe 
being ſequeſtred from the Buſineſs of the World, 
have given up themſelves to Enquiries after Truth, 
and the great Concernment of the Practice of Vir- 
tue: Or elſe leading a Life in the Middle, as it 
were, between the Stateſman and Philoſopher, 
have been delighted with the Management of their 
own private Fortunes ; not ſcraping up Money by 
all manner of ways, or hoarding it ſo as to make no 
Body the better for it; but parting with it freely for 
the ſake of their Friends, or to ſerve the Repub- 
lick, when Occaſion required it. Now this private 
Eſtate 1 would have, in the firſ# Place, to be ho- 
neſtly come by, not by any baſe, ſcandalous, or 
invidious way of gaining: Ihen let it be diſtributed 
to the Uſes and Neceſſities of as many as is poſſi- 
ble, provided they are worthy and deſerving Peo- 
ple; and let it be encreaſed by ſuch ordinary Me- 
thods of Saving and good Husbandry, as are agree- 
Able to the Dictates of Reaſon and — 155 

aſtl). 
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lach, let none of it be ſpent in Debauchery and 
luxurious Living, but in Acts of Munificence and 
Liberality towards others. Whoever obſerves theſe 
2 Meaſures laid down, (let his way of Life be either 
publick or private) may perform all the Duties of 
— „Conſtancy, and Greatneſs of Soul, 


| (OTE 008 : 
as well as of Sincerity,. Fidelity, and doing Good 
TY to Mankind. z 
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; neſty. Whatever is honeſt, and nothing elſe but 
* that, is becoming a Man; Honeſtly and Decency 
being really the ſame thing, and diſtinguiſhed on- 


rum, and what the Nature of each of them is.- 


. 


fourth, and only remaining Part of Virtue 
or Honeſty, under which are comprehended 
Baſhfulneſs, Temperance, . Modeſty, Government 
of the Paſſions, and the obſerving a juſt Order as 


and Gracefulneſs, which ſerves to ſet off and a- 


that Becomingneſs ¶ Decorum, as we call it in La- 
tin] which among the Greeks has the Name of 
bpm; Which is in its Nature ſo cloſely united 


becoming, The Difference between them is ſo ve- 
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* The Virtues contained under the fourth Head of Ho- 


ly by an Aft of the Mind. Two ſorts of Deco- 


E are now in the next Place to ſpeak of the 


to Time and Place in our Words and Actions; from 
all which ariſes a certain engaging kind of Beauty 


dorn our Lives. Under this Head is contained- 


and riveted to Honeſty, that there is no way left 
of pulling them aſunder ; for whatever is becoming 
likewiſe honeſt, and whatever is honeſt is likewiſe 
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ſmall, that we may better conceive what it is, 
than explain it; for whatever Becomingneſs there 
is in any Action, it immediately , ariſes: from the 
Honeſty of it. From hence it appears, that Be. 
—_— does not peculiarly belong to this one 
Part of Honeſty, whereof we are now under 
taking to diſcourſe, but ſhews itſelf alſo in each 
of the three former. To reaſon, tor Inſtance, and 
diſcourſe according to the Rules of Prudence ; to 
go about nothing but after due Conſideration, and 
on every Occaſion to be quick at eſpying and de- 
tending the Truth, are things that are becoming ; 
whereas to be deceived, to - in an Error or Mi- 
ftake, and to be impoſed upon, are very unbecom- 
ing, as well as to be mad or beſides one's ſelf. S0 
again, all Actions of Juſtice are becoming, but 
thoſe of Injuſtice are both ſcandalous and unbe- 
coming, The ſame may be ſaid as to the Actions 
of Fortitude; whatever is done with a manful 
Courage and Bravery of Mind, as it is worthy of, 
ſo it becomes a Man; but whatever, on the other 
hand, ſhews'any Cowardice or Meanneſs of Spi- 
rit, is as contrary to Becomingneſs as it is to true 
Virtue, I conclude therefore, That the Decency 
whereof I am now diſcourſing, appertainerh to 
each of the four Parts of Honeſty; and ſo apper- 
raineth, as not to ſtand in need of any mighty 
Reach of Underſtanding to perceive it, but is eaſi- 
ly diſcoverable at the firſt View: For there is ſome- 
thing of Becoming contained in the:very>Notion 
and Idea of all Virtue, from which it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Mind alone, and not by the Nature of 
the thing itſelf. Juſt as the Beauty and good Co- 
Jour of the Countenance can never be ſeparate 
from the Health of the Body, ſo this Becoming- 
neſs, of which we are ſpeaking, in itſelf is all 


One, 
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one, and, as it were, incorporate with Virtue and 
$ Honeſty ; but may be diſtinguiſhed from it by 


"© © Thought and Imagination. Now there are :wo 
he kinds or ſorts of it; the one univerſal, which be- 
. longs to the Nature of Honeſty in general; the 
ne BY other particular, and contained under this, which 
belongs to the 2 Parts of it. The former is 
ch ulſed to be thus efined ; Decorum, or Becoming, is 
1d that which is congruous or agreeable to that excellnt 
o Part of the Nature of Man, by which he is diſtinguiſh"d 
id WY from the re of the Creation. As for the latter, 
which is contained under this, it is uſually deſcribed 
and defined to be that, which is in ſuch Manner 
i- agreeable to the Natufe of Man, as withal to ſhew 
- © * /omething of Temper and Moderation, with 4 certain 
: * ſweet Air of Gentility and good Manners. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


 Poetical Decorum what it is, and how differin þ © 


from that we here ſpeak of, Nature has give 


ws a Character f Reaſon, &c.. which we ought Þ 


zo live up to. Nature teaches us to have a Re 
ſpect for other Men. Proportion, Regularity, &c. 
pleaſe where-ever they are found. We ought t 
be concerned about other Peoples Opinion of u.. 
How the Duties of Juſtice, and thoſe of Modeſty, 
Decency, & c. differ. We ſhould live agreeably 1 
Nature, which will always lead us right. Di. 
cency relates both to the Aftions of the Body and 
Mind. The Nature or Mind of Man conſifis 9 
Senſe and Reaſon. The former of theſe ought 1 
obey the latter. 


HAT this is ſo, will more plainly appear, 
"FT: if we conſider that Decorum or Convenience 
of Manners, which the Poets aim at in all their 


Writing; concerning which, were it anywiſe ne- Þ 


ceſſary to my preſent Purpoſe, I might largely 
diſcourſe. Sufhce it at preſent for me only to 
obſerve, That the Poets are then ſaid to kee 
this Decorum, when each of their Perſons 1; 
brought in ſaying and dbing thoſe things, which 
are ſuitable to the Character he bears in the World. 
Should RA Cs, for Example, or MN os ſay, 


Len let them hate me, whilſt they dread me too. 
Or, 
The Child's entomb d in its own Parents Bowel, 


i 


ſiſtency, and Regu 
maintains in our Wor 
to have therefore a certain Reſpect and Reverence 


© for all Men, and deſire to be approved not only My 
a . , t 
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lit would be an Offence againſt the Rules of Decen- 
cy, becauſe they paſs in the World for Men of Ju- 
Effice and Honeſty ; but let the ſame be ſaid by a 
Tcruel Ar RA EUs, and the whole Theatre ſhall clap 
and applaud it, becauſe it is a Saying very agreea- 
ble to his Character. Now the Poet can judge what 


is becoming and convenient for every Perſon, ac- 
cording to the Character which he bears in the Po- 


em: But Nature has given ge! one of us a-Cha- 
racter, by endowing us with t 
Excellence of Being, whereby we are ſet above all 


at Nobleneſs and 


other Creatures, The Poets then, there being ſo 


great a Variety of Characters, can ſee what is be- 
coming and convenient for all, even the moſt viti- 
ous: But we have got only one Character ro live 

Zup to, I mean that which is aſſigned-us by Nature 
herſelf; a Character of Temperance and Modeſiy, of 
Conſtancy and Moderation. And the ſame Nature 
having alſo taught us, That we ought to be careful 
of our Carriage and Demeanour towards the reſt 
of Men: From hence it appears of how large an 


Extent that Becomingneſs is, which belongs to the- 
Nature of Honeſty in general, and alto that other, 


which is ſeen in the Exercife of the ſeveral kinds 

ef it. For as the Beauty and Comlineſs of the 

2 _ draws the Eyes to it by the fit Compoſure 
of a 


its Members, and pleaſes us only upon this 


Account, . becauſe all its Parts correſpond with a 
kind of Proportion and Harmony; ſo this Deco-- 
rum, which gives a fort of Luſtre and Grace to 
our Lives, engages the Approbation and Eſteem of 


all we live with, 0 that juſt and due Order, Con- 
. which it keeps up and 
s and Actions. We ought 


D's. 
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the beff, but by all the World : For not to care: 
Farthing what it is People think of one, is a Sig 
not only of Pride and Conceitedneſs, but indeet 
of having perfectly abandoned all Modeſty. Bu 
here we muſt obſerve, that there is a great deal af 
Difference between that which Juſtice, and that 
which this Modeſty, Reſpect, or Reverence de 
mands, in relation to other People. It is the Duty 
of Juſtice, not to injure or wrong any Man; «& 
Reſpect or Reverence, not to do any thing that 
may offend or diſpleafe him; wherein more eſpe. 
cially the Nature of that Decorum we are ſpeaking 
of conſiſts. Theſe 1 then being thus explain. 
ed, I ſuppoſe it may clearly enough appear what 
that is which we mean by Becoming. As for the 
Duties preſcribed by it, the firſt thing to which it 
eonducts us is, To demean ourſelves ſuitably and 
agreeably to our Nature, and do nothing that may 
any ways ſtain or deface it :: For whilſt we take 
this for our Guide and Conductreſs, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould ever go out of the way; but by her 
ſhall be led cen 3 all the Paths of Wiſdom, 
Truth, and Underſtanding ;. of Juſtice and Beneh- 
cence toward the Society of Mankind ; and of true 
Magnanimity and Greatneſs of Soul. But the Na- 
ture of Decency is more peculiarly ſeen in the 
fourth Part of Honeſty, concerning which we are 
now diſcourſing; and relates not only to the Mo- 
tions of the Body, but more eſpecially to thoſe of 
the Mind alſo; each of which then are approved 
and becoming, when they are ſuch as are ſuitable 
to Nature. Now the Whole of the Nature or 
Mind of Man, is made up of only theſe two Parts: 
The firſt conſiſts in the ſenſitive Appetite, which 
by the Greeks is called un; by the blind and ex- 
travagant Impulſe of which, he is hurried and 
trans 


; 
| 
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: 
; 
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tranſported from one thing to another : The ſe- 


bn in Reaſon; which ſhews and inſtructs him in 


* do, and what not 


— 4 * — 
mands | ITO 
7 * # 5 
1 9 | * * 0 


the way of his _ telling him what-he ſhould 
From whence it follows, 
That it is Reaſon which ought to be the govern- 


ing Faculty; and the Appetite ſubject to the Com- 
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"CHAP, XXIX. 

Our Actions ſhould neither be * nor careleſs, &c. 
How the Senſitive Part ſhould be ſubjebt to the Rea - 
ſonable. Paſſion diſorders. the Body as well as 
Mind. Watchfulneſs and Conſideration neceſſary 
for the ſubduing of the Paſſions. Men were not 
deſigned by Nature for jeſting, & c. but ſerious Stu- 
dies. Several ſorts of Jeſts and Diverſions. Mea- 
ſures to be obſerved about them. | 


VERY Action therefore ſhould be free, as 
E from Precipitancy and Raſhneſs on the one 
hand, ſo from all Careleſneſs and Negligence on 


i . p . O ; * 
the other; nor ſhould any thing be done, for which 
we cannot give a ſufficient Reaſon; which is almoſt 


the very Definition of Duty. In order to this, the 
Paſſions muſt be brought under the Power of Rea- 
fon, ſo as neither thro” Haſtineſs to run before its 


Orders, nor thro” Coldneſs and Heavineſs to diſre- 
pard them when given; but all their Motions myſt 


e ſo quieted and reſtrained, as to bring no Unea- 


ſineſs or Diſturbance to the Mind. And from this 


calm and peaceable State of the Soul, ariſes that 


| Conſtancy and Moderation We have mention'd: 
Jor when once the Paſſions grow unruly and ex- 
hes travagant,. ' 


tra t, and refuſe to be guided in their Deſires 
and Averſions by the Rules of Prudence, they wil 
run without Quettion beyond all Bounds and Mex: 
ſure; for they abandon and caſt.off their Allegiance 
to Reaſon, which they. ought to obey by the Con. 
ſtitution. of Nature. By this. means are all things 
turned topſy-turvy, and not the Mind only,. bu 
even the Body alſo, put very much into Diſorder 
and Confuſion. Do but mark thoſe who are en, 
flamed with a vehement Anger or Deſire; who are 


tranſported with Fear, or an over- great Joy; and | 


u will ſee an Alteration in their Countenances, 

oices, Geſtures, and all their Actions; which ſuf. 
ficiently gives us to underſtand (that we may re- 
turn again to the Duty now before us) how neceſ. 
ſary it is to reſtrain and give check to the Move. 
ments of the Appetite, and to be always. watchful 
and ſtanding upon our Guard, that ſo we may nei. 
ther becareleſs and inconſiderate, nor do any thing 


raſhly and at all Adventures. For. Mankind were | 


never deſigned by Nature meerly to ſport and idle 


away their Time, but to follow after grave and ſe- 


rious Studies, and Buſineſs of 2 Importance 
than Play is. Not but that Jeſting and Diverſion 
are allowable, provided we uſe them but as we do 
Sleep, and other ſuch neceſſary. Refreſhments of 


Nature, viz. after the Diſcharge of our ſerious and 
rtant Duties. And even then we mut 


more. 1 
ſee that-our Jeſting be neither exceſſive nor immo- 
deſt, but ſuch as is handſome and becoming a Gen- 
tleman: For as Boys are allowed not all kinds of 


Sports, but only ſuch as have nothing that is vi N 
cious or ill in them ; ſo in this Jeſting we ſhould 
allow ourſelves nothing, but what is agreeable to 


Honeſty and good Manners. We may therefore 
obſerye, that Jetting or Merriment is of two ſors 
. | E E. 
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che one clowniſh, abuſive, ſcandalous, and obſcene, 
he other handſome, gemeel, ingenious, and truly 
pleaſant. Of this kind are ſeveral Inſtances to 
be met with, as in our PlAurus, and the old 
reek Comedians; ſo in the Writings of the So- 
ratick Philoſophers ;- to which we may add the 
 Sngenious Sayings of ſeveral Men, ſuch as are col- 
1 edel by the Senior C Ar o, and uſually go by the 
Name of Apothegms. There is no great Difhcul- 
ty then to diſtinguiſh between a genteel and 
© Eclowniſh. Jeſt ; the one, if brought in at a ſeaſon- 
able Time, and when a Man's Mind is diſengaged 
from Buſineſs,. is becoming for a Gentleman; the 
ot her, for no Man at all indeed, when baſe and un- 
handſome tbings are dreſſed up in filthy and ob- 
ſcene Expreſſions, Our Plays and Recreations 
muſt alſo be kept within their due Bounds; and 
Care ſhould be taken that we do not run out into 
great Exceſſes, and ſuffer the Pleaſure which we 
take in them to carry us into any thing that is 
wpaſe or unbecoming. Hunting, and the Exerciſes 
of the Campus Martius, ſupply us with Examples. 
e enough of. creditable and manly Recreations. . 
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The Excellence of Man's Nature above that of Bruts 
"neceſſary to be conſidered. Wherein it tonſif 


Some are really Beaſts under the Shape of Me, 
Senſual Pleaſures, Effeminacy,. &c. unbecomin 
Mens Nature. Beſide Reaſon, which is the comm 
- Natare of all Men, each Man has his particuln 
Nature or Genius. The Difference f Men's parti. 
cular Natures or Diſpoſitions, ſhewn by a lam 

Number of Examples. | 


UT in all Enquirfes concerning what become 
us, it is of very great Moment to be con 
ſtantly reflecting how much Man's Nature ext 
that of Beaſts and inferior Animals. © Theſe hay: 
no Taſte or Reliſh for any thing but the Pleaſure 
of the n f towards which they are carried with 
a great deal of Eagerneſs ; whereas nothing is mor: 
agreeable and nouriſhing, as it were, to the Mind 
of Man, than Learning and Contemplation.. Hence 
he is always a ſeeking or contriving of ſomething 
that is new, and is greatly delighted with ſceing 
and hearing, for the Increaſe of his Knowledge. 
And if there is any one too much addicted to ſet- 
ſual Pleaſures, unleſs he is transform'd into a mee! 
Brute, (for ſome ſuch there are, who are Men it 
Name, and not in Reality) but if, I ſay, any on: 
is too much addicted, and ſuffers himſelf to be con 
quered by Pleaſures ; yet, for very Shame, he wii 
hide and conceal his Propenſions towards it, a 
much as is poſſible. And what is this now but! 


plain Indication, that ſenſual Pleaſures are unbe- 


coming the Dignity of a reaſonable Creature, and 


ought to be deſpiſed and rejected by it? and thi $) 
whoew 5 
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hoe ver ſets any Value! upon them, ſhould be 
ure to take Care that he keep within the Limits of 
Reaſon and Moderation? From hence it follows, 
that we ſhould not have any „ — to Pleaſure, 
put only to the Preſervation of our Health and 
stren g. in out Victuals, Cloaths, and other Con- 
. to the Body. And does not 
che Conſideration of the ſame Dignity and Excel- 
ence of dur Natures; plainly inform us how baſe 
and unworthy à ching it is to diſſolve in Luxury, 
Softueſs, and Effeminacy 2 And how brave and 
becoming it is, on the other hand, for a Man to 
Jead a Life of Frugalmy and Temperatice, of Strict- 
Fneſs and Sobfigry 2 And here we muſt obſerve, 
chat Nature has given us, as it were, a double Part 
o be acted in the World: The firſt is extended to 
all Men in common, foraſmuch as we are all Par- 
Fikers of Reafon, and that Prerogative of our Na- 
ure, whereby we are exalted ehofe other Ani- 
mals; it is this that conducts us in the finding out 
Four Duty, and from it all Honeſty and Becoming- 
Ineſs alles : The no is appropriate to each in 
particular; for as there is a great deal of Difference 
in Bodies, {ſome bein nimble and proper for run- 
ning, others more luſty, and fitter for wreſtling; 
ſome of a noble and majeftick Air, others of a 
Wweet and engaging kind of Beauty ;) ſo there is 
Ino leſs, or rather a far greater Variety in Humours. 
Thus Lucius Crxassusand Lucius PHILIP. 
o eos were Men of a great deal of Wit and Plea- 
Wfantry : Ca ius, the Son of LuctvsCazsar, of 
more than they, and a great deal more ſtudied. 
V hereas'the young PRUs us andScavuRuUs, at 
he ſame time, were Men of extraordinary Gravity 
nd Severity. La11vs had abundance of Mirth 
Wand Gaiety; his Familiar Scipio much more Ambi- 
% tion, 


tion, e Auſterity and Strictneſs of Living 
Amongſt the Greeks, Soc RAT BS is ſaid to hay, 
been one, that was of a very eaſy and facetiou 
2 that . ery E and jeſt. 
I was a mighty Artiſt at hidi s Meani 
bo 2 ons, Wi 
ſort. of Men are by the Grecans called d ports 
whereas PBRICLEs and PY THAGORAS ga 
chemſelves Credit by being of exactly the contran 
Temper. HAN N-18-4-L among the Carthaginiaz 
Generals, and amongſt our own:FaB1v s,. was 
crafty and ſubtle ; one that knew how to diſguiſe 
his Intentions and keep his Counſel; that coul 
make Shew of one thing, whilſt he was really de 
ſigning another ; of exquiſite. Skill. for. contriving 
F Stratagems, and proven thoſe laid by the 
Enemy againſt himſelf. In this kind the Grecian 
give JASON the Pherean,,and THEMISTo0- 
LES, the Preference before any others; and 
there is one thing of 8 Oo LO xs, which ſhews he 
had his. Share of this. Cunning and Subtilty, when 
he feigned himſelf. diſtracted to ſave his own Lite, 
and withal to-do a-good Piece of. Service to the 
Publick. There are others to be found of juſt an 
oppoſite Humour, who think it unlawful to do an 


thing by Stratagem and underhand Dealing, but 

are all for Simplicity and Plainneſs in their Action; . © 
Lovers of open and undiſguiſed Truth, but H # 
ters of every thing that looks like a Trick. Then Al 


are ſome that will undergo any thing in the World, 
fawn and crouch to any. manner of Perſon, i 
they can but obtain their own Ends and Deng 
by it; as MR cUSCRxAss us We know did t 
ST LILA. Of which ſort 2 and complying 
Kind of People LT SANDER. the Lacedæmonia Wh 
is ſaid to have been the chief; whereas C4. 
LI CAT IDs, Who was Admiral of the Na 
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ext after LYSAN DER, was quite the contrary. 
gain, There is as great a Variety in Mens ways of 
Diſcourſe, as in their Humours and Complexions : 
ome who are able to ſpeak very nobly, can yet 
it their Language to the Humours and Capacities 
f the ignorant Vulgar; as I remember Car ur- 
vs, Father and Son, as alſo MuTiIus ManCia 
gould do; and 1 have heard old People relate the 
ame of Sc PIO NASICA; but, his Father, on 
e contrary, he who, by 1 IBERIUS 
3RACCHUS, put a full End to his ruinous At- 
Se mpts, had none of that affable familiar way of 
peaking. No more had 'XENOCRATEs, the 
oft rigid and ſeyere of all the Philoſophers; and 
Sor that very Reaſon was noted and eminent. In 
hort, There is almoſt an infinite Number of theſe 
ferent Natures and Characters in Men, not one 
which is in itſelf to be condemned. . 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


very one ſhould follow his own Genius, ſo far as 

ut 1s innocent. Uniformity or Conſiſtency moſt be- 
coming a Man, which cannot be kept if we run 
counter to our -own Natures. The great Force of 
8 this Difference in Mens Natures.. Cuſtom of the 
Actors on the Stage. Several. other Rules relating 


ra, the ſame... IA 

„ 1 1 5 1 
i ns HE more eaſily then to arrive at that De- 
f 10 corum of which we are ſpeaking, let eve- 
gone ſtick to his own pecadiar Character and 


umour, provided it has nothing that is vicious in 
La, provided it has nothing that is vicious. in 
1 : 1 5 


1 
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it; for e ſhould always take a particular Care t9 
do nothing that is contrary to that #niverſal Chi. 
ratter-which Nature hasimprinted on every one of 
us; but — the Reverence we owWe to that, thet 
to live accor _ our own particular one, ſo a; 
to follow after that kind of Study, and apply ou 
ſelves to that Courſe of Life, which is moſt ſuit. 
able and agreeable to our own Inclinations, tho 
others perhapg ma be more uſeful and important 
for it is in yain to ſtruggle againſt the Bias of you 
Nature, or at firſt to ſet upon that ſort of Buſineh 
Which you can never arrive at any Perfection in, 
From what has been ſaid it more fully appear, 
what that is which We call Becoming; ſince nothing 
can be ſuch, that is done (as we ſay) in deſpite d 
Nature, i. e. contrary to the Bent and Tendency a 
a Man's Genius. Now it is certain, if any thing in 
the World. is becoming, it is a conſtant Unifor 
mity in our whole Lives and particular Actions; 
Which is utterly impoſſible we ſhould ever mais: 
tain, ſo long as we run counter to our own Inc. 
nations, and fooliſhly follow; after thoſe of other Wi... 
People: For as we ſhould uſe our own native Lan Wh: 
guage, Which all are-ſuppoſed to underſtand bel. 
and not lard our Talk (as a great many do) with 
3 out of Greek, who are therefore deſer 
vedly laughed at by others; ſo: we fhould keep v 
one conſtant Tenour and regular Conduct in ow 
Lives and Actions, ſo that nothing may be in then 
which is not well ſuited, and of a Piece with tie 
reſt. And this Difference in the Characters or Ni 
tutes of Men is of ſo great Moment, as that i 
conſequence of it one Man may be obliged to mait 
away with himſelf, whilſt another, tho? like him © 
to all other Civcumſtances, may be obliged to tit 
contrary. Caro, forlaſtance, and thoſe = 1 
> 1 rit 
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/rith ſurrendered themſelves ro Cxsar, were all 
Fibam/ under the ſamne Condition; and yet any of 
ke reft might:perhaps have been blamed for it, had 
y.murdered themſelves ſo as Caro did, becauſe 
hey were Men of leſs Strictneſs in their Lives, and 
{ Severit in their Manners. Bur Caro was a 
Perſon whom Nature had endowed with incredible 
Firmneſs and Strength of Soul, which he had aug- 
nented by perpetual Conſtancy, and unalterably 
dhering to his nee undertaken Defigns and Re- 
lütlons: I became his Character therefore to 
je / ratlier tRati to ſee tie Face of the Tyrant. How 
anything did Ur vs RS undergo in his tedious 
1 atidriniee} when he was forced to be at the Plea- 
re of Women, tif CIC and Carypso ma 
e called Women) and by fawning Words, and fair 
omplaiſant Speeches, wheedle himſelf into the Fa- 
our of all he Met with? How did he bear the con- 
ſemptusus Ute of his Servarits and Maids, - even 
| his! ow Palace/tharatiliſt he mightartive at 
imd fort End 2 Whereas R) Ax, accolding to 
be Character we have of him, would rather have 
lied you a thouſand Deaths, than ever have ſubmit- 
ed to ſuch mean Comptiances. Theſe Obſervati- 
ns ſhould teach us all to look carefully every one 
Into himſelf, and conſider well what is his peculiar 
[ enius, and endeayour to make the beſt uſe of it 
We is able; and not tobe fooliſhly trying Experi- 
Hente, to ſes how he can Tucceed in What is auo- 
Per Bodys Talent: For it is certainpthat nothing 
Pecomesſa Man ſo well, as that which is beſt ſuit- 
to his on Inelinations. Every one therefore 


ale * n ö ö 
" Would inform himſelf thorowly which way his 
© WHumo d Genius li Ihe for . . 
the ur and Genius lies; and be o ere in examin- 
Fiz What he is well fitted or not fitted for; othet- 


ile the Players may ſeem to- be wiſe! chan we * 
es! 
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for they, when they pitch upon what they will aa. 
do —— chooſe: tho _ Parts that — beſt, by 
thoſe that are beſt ſuited to their Humours and J. 
bilities. They that have che ableſt Voices, f 
Inftance, EytG60N1/or ME dv 8; they that hay 
moſt Action, MENALIPPA or ChYTTEMNL 
STRA; RvuPILIivs, whom I remember, {| 
ways had ANnT10Pa, and RSO very rart 
AJ ax. And ſhall Actors obſerve this in chooſiy 
their Parts, and wiſe Men not do it in chooſing 
their Buſineſs and way of living in ha World! e 
ſhould: therefore apply ourſelyes eſpecially to tha 
which we find moſt agreeable to the Bent of oy 
Natures; but if we ſhould chance to be driven upa 
any thing which is not ſo proper for our Parts a 
Talents, we ſhould make it our Buſineſs, by Car 
and Application, if not to go-thro* with it the moi 

| fectly that is poſſible, yet at leaſt with as fer 
— ever we are able. And let us rather ls 
bour to avoid thoſe Vices which we are natural 
inclin'd to, than try to arrive at thoſe Excellenca 
and Perfections which we were neyer made for, 
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Duties arifing from Men, -/ Stations and pri. 
ſions in the World. They whoſe Fathers have m 
Famous, imitate their Virtues,. or add to them. In 
b Choice of 4 Profeſſion Very * difficult. ;Prodicw! 
— of Hercules. What uſually deter mines lin 
in the Choice of a way of Life. 


B beſide thoſe two Parts which 1 have 


ready mentioned, there are. ſtill two other 
remain 


aining behind-: The ons is allotted us by Time 
ua chance; the other we ourſelves chooſe yolun- 
, ily to ourſelves. To the firſt appertain one's 
| ing a King, a Genera], ora Magiſtrate ; coming 
" a great Family ; having Riches and Power ; to- 
4 hes with the Sontraries of all theſe ; which are 
BY of them-things that depend upon Fortune, and 
1 2 according to the Difference of Times. As for 
e [ccond, it is altogether left to our own Choice 
"Sat ſort of Calling we have a Mind to be of: 
cordingly ſome chuſe to ſtudy Philoſophy, others 
Civil Law, and a third ſort Eloquence : And of 

: Virtues themſelves, ſome are deſirous of being 
inent in one kind, and ſome in another. Now 
Men whoſe Fathers or Anceſtors have been 
inent in any one kind, for themoſt part endea- 
ur to excel in the ſame: As Qur Nr us the Son 
PusLivs Mucivs did in the Civil Law; Ar x 1- 
us the Son of Paul Lv s in Martial Atchieve- 
nts. And ſome, not content with the Glory of 


mn to it; as that A AI c AN us, Whom I juſt now 
ntioned, who beſide his great Fame for military 
Wploits, made himſelf noted for his Learning and 
Woquence. The fame did TI MOTHEVUS the Son 
JCoxox, who was equal to his Father in the 
gory of War, and obtained that of Learning and 
Wenuity beſides. But it happens ſometimes, that, 
jitting to tread in the Steps of their Fathers, ſome 


ich, generally ſpeaking, is the Caſe with thoſe 
Po are born of mean Parents, and propoſe to 
and make their Fortunes in the World. Each 
theſe things ſhould be throughly conſidered and 
olved in our Minds, whenever we deliberate 
ut what will become us. The firſt thing then N 

| o 


ir Anceſtors, have added ſomething elſe of their 


e new Methods and Deſigns of their own ; 
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be determined is, What ſort af: Men we deſign t 
be, and what Couxſe of Living to take to in 
World.; which is A Caſe of all athers the mi 
hazardous and difficult. ' For hen People a 
young, and conſequently moſt feoliſh, they gen 
rally pitch upon that way of Life which ther bel 
pleaſes their unexpetienced Fancies; ſo that thy 
are fixed and engaged in à certain Courſe, befor 
they have the Judgment to diſcetn What is bel 
PRO Hus indeed (as Pfind it in X RN O PHD 
tells us this Story concerning HEA Cv 
© That when he was a Yourb,. (which is the pn 
per Seaſon allotted by Nature for chuſing a; 
of Life). he withdrew himſelf into à ſolim 
Place, and there having found out a coupled 
< Ways, the one of Plea ſure, and the N 0 
© Virtue, he fat muſing, and conſidered a whit 
© with himſelf, which. of theſe two he had beſt 
follow. Such a thing as this might happens 
HERCULES a Son of Juri. ER; but it is n 
for us to expect the ſame, who each of us ti 
whom we pleaſe for our Patterns, and ſuffer a 
ſelves to be drawn any whither, according as tia 
lead us. We have moſt of us Principles inſiilk 
by our Parents, and follow. their Cuſtoms a 
Manners of Living; others are guided by po 
Opinion, and like that beſt which: takes with 
moſt. However, there are ſdme, whether it x 
out of meer good Fortune, or an happy Temp! 
and Diſpoſition of Soul; or, laſtly, by the Gr 
and Inſtructions of their Parents, 05 purſue rg 
Methods and Ways of living. oo 


* 
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w ſo happy: as to conſider throughly what way of 
Life they ſhould chuſo- Tho principal thing to be 
regarded in chuſing, ig one's own Genius; next to 
that, one's Fortune in the World. After a Man 
has choſo, he' ſhould ſtick to his Choice, without 
great Reaſons to the contrary. How a Change 
ſhould be made. Two Cautions to be obſerved 
= about imitating our Anceſtors. Thoſe Men whoſe 
= Nature is not capable of ſome, ' ſhould tale the 
= more Care that they have other Virtues. The beſt 
$ Inheritance a Father can leave his Son, is the Fame 
of his Virtues.” It is a mighty Shame for a Son to 
be unworthy of the Fame of his Anceſtors. | 


* ? dur thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be 
2 found, who having ſufficient natural Parts, 
ſufficient Improvements of Learning and Edu- 
ation, or both theſe together, have withal had 
e time to conſider with themſelves what is the 
ſt Courſe of Life they can follow in the World. 
o in this Deliberation, the principal thing which 
e oughtto regard is, each Man's peculiar Nature 
d Genius: For ſince the Decorum of each parti- 
it War Action, as before was obſery'd, is taken from 
me e Diſpoſition of the Perſon that does it; ſure that 
poſition ſhould be carefully conſulted, before 
e determine upon our whole way of Living; 
is otherwiſe impoſſible we ſhould keep a due 
enour and Conſiſtency in our Lives, and not 
metimes faulter in the Performance of our Duty. 
ut tho* Nature in this Caſe has much the greater 
Ia, yet Fortune comes in for a Share * 
after 


x 
3 


4 
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after her: Both of them therefore ſhould be due) 
conſulted in making choice of a Calling, but mor 
— Nature; for Fortune is unconſtant au 
often . ature is firm, and will 
bide by us ; ſo that for the former to oppoſe thi 
latter, is like a mortal Power's contending with a 
immortal. That Man then, who has choſe a wy 
of Living that is ſuitable to his Nature, (provide! 
that Nature be no ways vicious) ſhould make 
his next Care never to alter it; for nothing is | 
becoming than a Humour of changing. But i 
upon Trial he ſhould find that he was miſtaken 
the choice of his Method, (as it is poſhble ſuch; 
thing ſometime may happen) there is no way let 
but to unravel again what is already done. If the 
Times themſelves fayour the making ſuch a Chang: 
it may be the more eaſily and conyeniently dont 
but if not, it muſt be brought about gradually ani 
inſenſibly; according to thas Rule which is give 
by wiſe Men, Whenever you deſign to break of 
any Friendſhip or diſplea ing Acquaintance, ya 
ſhould looſen the Knot by little and little, and a 
try to cut it aſunder all at once. And when wh 
this Means we have changed our Courſe of Lit, 
great Care ſhould be taken that we may ſeem 
ve done it upon very good Reaſons. But hayiny 
before recommended the Imitation of our Fathes 
and Anceſtors, I muſt here interpoſe an Except 
or two: In the firſt place then, we ſhould a 
great Care not to follow them in any thing that vn 
vicious or blameable ; nor, ſecondly, ſhould t 
attempt it, when we find our Conſtitution will u 
carry us through with it. Thus, for Inſtance, tl 
Son of the former ArRIcaNus, (who adopted hl 
latter being Son toPavLLtus) by reaſon of wil 
Weakneſs and Indiſpoſition of his Body, coun 
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> well tread in the prope of his Father, as his Fa- 
er had done in thoſe of his Grandfather. But 


Ie \en if a Man be of ſuch a Conſtitution, as that 

nd e is unable either to plead at the Bar, or to ha- 

b angue the People, or conduct an Army, he ſhould 

2 ke the more Care that he do thoſe things wich 

1 re in his Power ; ſuch are the Duties of Juſtice 

ad Fidelity, of Modeſty, Temperance, and Libe- 

le lity ; the Performance of which may ſerve to 

el nake amends for his want of the others, Now the 

E zobleſt Inheritance that can be left by a Father to 
ii Son, and far exceeding that of Houſes and 
an ands, is the Fame of his Virtues and glorious A- 
ve ions ; and for a Son to live ſo as is unworthy of 
let he Name and Reputation of his Anceſtors, is the 
the daſeſt and moſt abominable thing in the World, 
We, x 

ne: 3 — 
and | 

* | CH AP. XXXIV. 

ot | 

* The reſpetive Duties belonging to each Age. Old 


Men ſhould have an Eye upon Youth, Vice is 
doubly evil in old Men, becauſe of the ill Example 
given to the Young. The Duties of Magiſtrates, 
private Citizens, and Strangers. Nothing more 
becoming in all ſorts of People than Conſtancy and 
Regularity. 


b ſince each Age has its reſpective Duties 
| belonging to it, and the ſame things become 
Pot both Young and Old, I muſt add ſomething 
o upon this Diſtinction. It is required then of 
e younger ſort of People, that they pay due Re- 
erence to thoſe that are old, and chooſe out the 
Peſt and moſt approved among them, by whoſe 
a Counſel 
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Counſel and Direction they may ſteer their Luc 
for indeed the Unskilfulneſs and Ignorance 
'Youth, does ſtand in ſome need of the Pruders 
of old Age to be its Guide and Director. This Ay 
eſpecially ſhould be kept from all looſe and ef. 
minate living, and be inured to Labour, and e 
during Hardſhips both of Body and Mind; that h 
they may be able to bear with the Toils and R 
tigues of Buſineſs, whether in Peace or War: An 
if they do at any time ſlacken their Minds, au 


give themſelves up to their Pleaſures and Refreſ Abl. 
ments, great Care ſhould be taken that they e. yhe 
ceed not the Limits of Temperance and Modeh 2 


And in order to this, it would be very convenier, Is 
if ſome aged People would keep a conſtant En 
upon their Sports and Recreations. As for ol 
Men, it is their Duty to leſſen the Labours of tt. 
Body, and employ more frequently thoſe of h 
Mind; and make it their Buſineſs, by prudent ? 
wiſe Counſels, to do what Good they can to th 
younger fort of People, to their Friends and Ds 
pendants, and more ef} v to the Republic 
And old Men of all things ſhould eſpecially i: 
careful, not to languiſh out their Days in unprot: 
table Idleneſs. Luxury and Riot is unbecomiug 
all, but is perfectly ſcandalous and intolerable i 
old Age: But ſhould Luſt and Wantonneſs con: 
into the Bargain, thoſe who are guilty of it a: 
doubly faulty; for firſt they bring a Shame an! 
Diſgrace upon themſelves, and withal make the 
young Men more ſhameleſly wicked. Beſide thel: 
Duties already mentioned, it may not be amilst 
- ay ſomething of thoſe which peculiarly belony 
either to Magiſtrates, private Citizens, or Strange! 
Firſt then, a Magiſtrate ought to conſider, hat be 
does in his Perſon repreſent the whole City, 2 
acc0t 


8 


1 


Fity to live as the re 
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ne is bound to maintain the Credit and 
dignity of it: That he is to preſerve the Laws, and 
e that all People have their due Rights; remem- 
ring that theſe things are committed to his Truſt, 
hich he is bound to render up faithfully and ho- 
eſtly. It is the Duty of thoſe in a private Capa- 
| Ry of their Citizens do, neither 
ebaſing themſelves below their juſt Height, nor 
ndeavouring to raiſe themſelves up above it; and 
o follow thoſe things which are honeſt and peace- 


ble in the Common-wealth : Theſe are they 
Fhom we uſually call and account good Citizens, 
And, laſtly, tor Strangers and Sojourners in a Place, 


is their Duty to follow their own Buſineſs, and 


pot intermeddle with any Body's elſe; not to take 


pon them in what no way concerns them, or be 
urious in prying into the Secrets of a State which 


ey have nothing to do with, By obſerving theſe 


ules, we may, generally ſpeaking, be ture ro find 


Þur Duty, whenever it is enquired what is ſuitable 
and becoming for ſuch a Perſon, ſuch a Time, or 


ich an Age: I ſhall only add, that in all our De- 


ſ:2ns and all our Undertakings, nothing is more 


= 


d:coming than Conftancy and Regularity, 
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C HAP. XXXV. 


Book 


Decorum ſhews itſelf outwardly in three thin 
Rules of Modeſty taken from Nature in | 
Frame of our Bodies. Obſcene Tall diſcover; 
Inclinations. The falſe Reaſoning of the Cynic 
and ſome Stoicks upon this Subjeft. Rules of u. 
terior Decency in our Carriage, Poſtures, &c. Th 
great Care the ald Romans took of Modeſty. 


UT ſeeing this Decorum, of which we 
D ſpeaking, is ſeen more eſpecially, and diſcs 
wers itſelf in our Actions, our Words, and ov 
Carriage and exterior Ornaments of the Body, a 
conſiſts in one of theſe three things, in a certain 
- Kind of natural Beauty and Comelineſs, in Pen 
nence and well-timing our Words and Action; 
and ſuch other kind of Ownaments and outwar! 
Embelliſhments as are proper for the Buſineſs on: 
is going about (things which it is no eaſy matt: 
to expreſs, bur I hope I am underſtood, and thx 
is ſufficient;) and ſeeing that Care which ne 
ought to take, of making our ſelves agreeable t 
thoſe we converſe with, conſiſts in a due Regulz 
tion of theſe ; I ſhall proceed to diſcourſe of then 
each in particular. In the firſt Place then it ma 
be worth our obſerving, how much Care and Cor 
cern has been ſhewn by Nature, in ordering tit 
Frame and Compoſition of our Bodies: Thoſe bas h 
which were handſome and agreeable to the Sig", Wee 
lhe has placed in view; but thoſe which could no 5 | 


be ſo handſomely ſhewn, and were only given! 
ſerve certain Ends and Neceſſities of Nature, theł ing 
ſhe has been careful to conceal and cover. A Senlt g ry 
of Shame and Modeſty in Men has ſeconded u io. 


[ x 
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er Diligence in framing their Bodies; for all that 
re not wholly bereaved of their Reaſon, keep 
oſe Parts hidden which ſhe has concealed, and are 
ways as ſecret as they can in thoſe Actions which 
Sacural Neceſſity forces them upon. Neither do 
hey call by their 77g "a and broad Names the 
Parts that are given to ſerve ſuch Neceſſity, nov 
the Uſes of them; and Modeſty forbids us to men- 
ton thoſe things, which may be done very honeſt- 
provided it be in ſecret. Therefore the plain 
ind open talbing of thoſe things, as well as the 
plain and open acting of them, diſcovers immo— 
eſt and wanton Inclinations. The Cynichs theres 
re are wholly to be rejected, and ſome of the 
toicks little better than Cynicks, who laugh at and 
lame us for calling thoſe things by their proper 
ames which are reaily diſhoneſt and ſcandalous 
n themſelves, while we count it a Shame to ſpeak 
lainly of thoſe, in the doing of which there is no 
manner of Diſhoneſty. To rob, for Example, to 
heat, and whore, are Actions in themſelves the 
moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not 
ounted immodeſt to name them; whereas to- 
ale one's ſelf a Father of Children, is an Action 
that is honeſt and creditable in itſelf, and yet for- 
ſooth muſt not be plainly mentioned, for fear of 
its giving Offence to chaſte Ears. This, and much 
more to the ſame Purpoſe, they commonly urge 
gagainſt Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs : But let us follow 
here Nature has ſhewed us the way, and wha-- 
ever may offend either the Eves or Ears, that ler 
Ws ſhun in our Carriage and Converſation. In all 
our Poſtures and Geſtures of Body, ſuch as ſtand- 
ing, walking, fitting, and leaning ; nay in our ve— 


ry Countenance, in the Caſt of our Eyes, and Mo- 
tions of our Hands, we ſhould be careful to keep 


E 3 and 
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and obſerve what is becoming : In which the, 
is a double Extream to be ayoided, that of tw 
much Niceneſs and Effeminacy on the one hand 
and that of meer Clowniſhneſs and want of Bree. 
ing on the other. Nor let any one imagine tha 
theſe things do well in an Actor or Orator ; by 
that we are left free to obſerve, or not obſer: 
them. The Actors indeed have had always 6 
much regard for Modeſty, as that, Time out d 
Mind, it has been their Cuſtom never to appear u. 
on the Stage in publick, without ſomething on 1» 
conceal thoſe Parts which ought to be kept ſecre: 
for fear leaſt their Cloaths being opened by an 
Accident, ſomething might be ſeen which Mods 
ſty bids them hide. And our common Culton 
forbids the Son, when grown towards Man's E 
ſtate, to bath with his Father, and likewiſe the 
Son-in-law with his Father-in-law, We ſhoull 
therefore take Care to be ſtrict Obſervers of thelt 
Rules of Modeſty, eſpecially being ſuch as cya 
Nature herſelf has directed us to. 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 


wo. ſorts of Beauty, one proper for Alen, the other 
| for Homen. Men ſhould avoid Niceneſs, &C, 
Nothing affected can become. Rules about Cloaths, 
* Walking, and outward Ornaments. Outward 

Carriage diſcovers the inward Diſpoſutions of the 

Mind, More Care ſhould be taken to keep De- 

cency in the Motions of the Soul. How this may 

be done. Two ſorts of Motions in the Soul, the 

ſenſative 1 and Reaſon. How each ſhould 
+ be managed. 


U ſince there are two ſorts of Beauty in- 
the World, one of which conſiſts in Charms 
nd Sweetneſs, the other in Gracefulneſs and Ma- 
ſy ; the former of theſe ſhould be left to the 
omen, and the latter only be thought proper for 
he Men. From hence it follows, that hee ſhould 
woid all unmanlike Ornaments and Niceneſs in 
heir Habits, and the ſame in the Motions and Ge- 
ures of their Bodies: For all People hate the at- 
ected Motions and Carriage of thoſe who would 
de taken for Maſters of a genteel Air ; and your 
Actors on the Stage have a great ma ny fooliſh im- 
pertinent Geſtures, which are wy diſpleaſing and 
3 to the Spectators: And in each of theſe 


| Kinds, what is ſimple and unaffected, is always beſt 


liked of and approved by the World. In order to 
have a true graceful Comelineſs, you muſt endea- 
our to keep a good Colour in your Face; and the 
Way to do that, is to uſe frequent Exerciſe. Nor 
do we forbid Men the Uſe of all Ornaments and 
races to recommend them, but only of thoſe 


that are too exquiſite and affected: So far they are 


E 4 allow- 
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allowable, as they are neceſlary to keep a My 
from being thought a Clown, and from ſhewing; 
Diſreſpect for the Perſons he has to do with. An 
the ſame Rule may ſerve very well for our Cloath,, 
in which to be moderate, as in moſt other Caſe, 
is certainly the beſt way. We ſhould alſo ayoi 
an effeminate Softneſs and Slowneſs in our Gu 


like thoſe that are marching along in Proceſſion, 


and no leſs an over-great Haſtineſs and Speel 


which only begets a deep Panting and Breathing, 
diſtorts the Face, and perfectly changes the who. 
Air of the Countenance, which diſcovers a Light 
neſs and Inconſtancy of Humour. Now it the 
Motions of the Body deſerve all this Pains ant 
Concern about them, how much Care ſhould t 
take to keep thoſe of the Mind within the Limit 
reſcribed them by Nature and right Reaſon! 
hich never can be done any other way, than hy 
keeping the Soul in ſuch an even Temper, as no: 
to be concerned or dejected at any thing; and bj 
a conftant Care and Application of Thought, 
as to mind nothing but what is honeſt and becom 
ing. Now the Motions of the Soul are of to 
ſorts, ſome of them proceeding from the reaſons 
ble or thinking, others from the ſenſative and pi 
ſionate Part: The former is buſied in nothing bu 
ſearching and finding out of Truth; by the latte 
we are puſhed and driven forward to Action. |: 
is our Duty therefore to.employ our Thoughts i- 
bout laudable Objects; and ſo to reduce and ove 
rule the Paſſions, as that they may ebb and fon 
in obedience to Reaſon, | 
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CHAP, XXXVII 


= © Decorum ſhews itſelf in ſpeaking. Two ſorts of 
Speech, There might Rules be gruen about our or- 

inary Diſcourſe, Two things required in the Voice 
and Pronunciation, How each of them may be 
gotten. Several Examples of good Speakers. Rules 
about the Manner, Subjetts, and Meaſure of our 
common Talk, 


1 r n $26,700" 


G NOTHER great Inſtance in which this Be- 
ö A comingneſs | and itſelf, is our Speech and 
8 - Diſcourſe. But whereas of this there are two 
ſeorts, the one proper only for Argument and Con- 
tention, the other for common and ordinary Talk ; 
ve ſhould make uſe of that when we plead at the 
“Far, or ſpeak in the Senate and publick Aſſemblies ; 
of this when we meet and diſcourſe with our 
„Friends, when we walk in any of the publick Pla- 
6 - <5, or are ſitting at Table, and over a Glaſs of 


ed 


„Wine. There are Teachers of Rhetorick who give 
wo Rules about the former; but there are no Rules giv- 
| . 8 
„en about the latter: Not but that I think there might 
Fſome be invented; but the Buſineſs is, there is no 


Body to be found that would ſtudy them if they 
were; otherwiſe Maſters would never be wanting, 
if there were but Learners that would ſtudy and 
employ them. Hence we are almoſt over-run with 
Rhetoricians, tho' no (mall Part of the Rules which 
they give, viz. thoſe that concern either the Words 
or the Senſe, may be very well applied to our or- 
dinary Diſcourſe. The Voice is that, whereby 
we can talk, and convey our inward Thoughts 
from one to another; in which there are two 
> things chiefly required; firſt, that it be clear; and, 
| E 5 | ſecondly, 
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lecondly, harmonious. Each of theſe muſt be the 
Gift of Nature, and is not attainable any other 
way; but where they are naturally, Practice and 
Exerciſe will encreaſe the one, and Imitation of 
thoſe who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, better the 
other. This was the principal thing in the C ar u- 
L 1, which made them be counted Men of Judy. 
ment and Learning; tho” they had ſome Skill in 
the Matter it is true, and ſo fad forme others a5 
well as they; but this one thing recommended 
them ſo much, that they were eſteemed the moſt 
perfect Maſters of the Roman Language. The 
Sound of their Voices was pleaſing and hatmoni. 
ous ; they neither ſlurred over things negligently in 
their Pronunciation, nor yet were tov exaCtt in er. 
ern every Letter; the former of which would 

ave made their Speech obſcure, and the latter 
affected. They never ſpoke ſo as to ftraih theit 
Voices, but equally avoided the double Extream, 
that of Faintneſs and: Sicklineſs (as it were) on the 
one hand, and of too much Loudneſs and Elevation 
an the other. Cx as$svs's Diſcourſe was full out 
as witty, and not near ſo barren, as that of the 
CATUL1,; yet theſe had as great a Reputation 25 
he, upon the Score of good ſpeaking. C & $a, 
who was Brother to the elder 2 ATULUS, was fit 
more facetious and witty than any of them; 0 
that. in Court, when before the Judges, he would 
do. more by his eaſy familiar way of talking, than 
others could: do by all the Powers of their Elo- 
quence. Each of theſe things ſhould be diligent) 
taken Care of, if we deſire to act decently on al 
Occaſions: Our common Diſcourſe then I wou 
have to be ſuch as that wherein the Followers of 
SOCRATES excel zeaſy F nnn 
any Stubbornneſs or Stiffneſs in Opinion: _ 
OTE 1 — e 
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be ſeaſoned with Mirth and Pleaſantneſs, and not 
be too tedious, | pert, and aſſuming, as though it 
had a Right to the Attention of the Hearers, and 
no Body elſe had any thing to do with it; bur 
think it reaſonable, as in all other Caſes, ſo in 
this of Diſcourſe, to let every Man fairly take his 
$ own Turn, But eſpecially in the firſt Place it 
| ought to be conſidered, what is the Nature of the 
| Subief we are diſcourſing upon; if it be ſerious, 
* we ſhould handle it with Seriouſneſs ; but if it be 
merry, with Gayety and Briskneſs. But the moſt 
important thing to be taken care of, is, that our 
Talk do not diſcover any Viciouſneſs in our Man- 
ners; which is apt to appear by nothing ſo much 
as by falling too foul upon thoſe that are abſent, 
either by turning them into Ridicule, or miſrepre- 
ſenting them by malicious reproachful Language. 
Now the Subject of Diſcourſe in common Con- 
verſation is uſually one of theſe three things; ei- 
ther our own private domeſtick Concerns, or thoſe 
that relate to the Common- Wealth in general, or, 
laſtly, ſome Matter of Study and Learning: There- 
fore when our Talk begins to ramble from theſe, 
we ſhould always be careful to fetch it back to 

them again, But whatever Subjects preſent them- 
ſelves, (tor we are not all pleaſed with the ſame 
things, nor with any thing equally at all times; ) 
but whatever Subject, L ſay, we are upon, we 
| ſhould conſider how far our Diſcourſe may be 
entertaining; and as we could find a Time when 
to begin, o we ſhould learn when to make an 
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Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from Paſſion and He. 
vineſs ; and ſhew a Reſpect for thoſe we convert 
with, Chiding and Correction ſometimes neciſ. tw 
ſary : Rules to be obſerved in it. In Quart; gr) 
with Adverſaries we ſhould avoid flying out int Sh 


Paſſion, To tall great of one's ſelf, very unbi. ſhe 
coming. | do 
En 

T is a general Rule for the Conduct of our ev 
Lives, that we make it our Buſineſs to be free La 
from Paſſion; that is, from all violent Motions & W 


che Soul, which reje& and caſt off their Allegiance ve 
to Reaſon, This ſhould be applied to the Matter i 


now before us; and all our Diſcourſe ſhould be fif 
calm and unpaſſionate, without any Tranſports of of 
Anger or Deſire; as alſo, on the other wen with. WW I. 
out Deadneſs and Heavineſs, or any ſuch Vice: ta 
And in every Company we ſhould carefully endes. W 
your to ſhew a ſort of Kindneſs and Reſped for WF m 
thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. It ſome- MW © 


times comes to paſs that Com is neceſſary; in 
which we may be allowed a little ro raiſe ou: 
Voices, and to uſe more Sharpneſs and Authority 
in our Expreſſions: However, we muſt be careful 
that boy not diſcover any Paſſion ; but let it ra 
ther be ſeen that we come to ſuch Corrections a 
Phyſicians do to cutting and ſcarifying Wounds, 
but ſeldom, and with a great deal of Regret and 
Unwillingneſs. And indeed we ſhould never come 
to them at all, unleſs it be neceſſary, and when 10 
other Methods will do any good: And even then, 
when we are forced to it, we muſt be ſure (a8 
was ſaid) to avoid all Anger; for et” D 

gill e 


- 
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Luided by 1ts Influence and Directions, can never 


be done with any Prudence or Moderation. Our 
Rebukes ſhould be generally mild and gentle; but 


' nevertheleſs ſuch, as may carry ſome Weight and 
Authority along with them; obſerving a Mean be- 


twixt too great Eaſineſs, and breaking out into an- 
gry and contumelious Langage. And whatſoever 


| 3 we may expreſs in our Reproofs, we 


ver 


ſhould let the Perſon ſo corrected know that we 
do it altogether for his Good, and not for any By- 
Ends or Self-Deſigns. In the Quarrels we have 
even with our greateſt Adverſaries, whatever dirt 
Language may be thrown upon us, it is the be 
Way to keep our Minds calm and ſedate, and ne- 
ler Anger break in upon them: For whatever 


is ſpoken or done in a Paſſion, can neither be con- 


ſiſtent with the Rules of Gravity, nor be approved 
of by thoſe who are preſent in the Company. 
Laſtly, it is a very unbecoming thing for a Man to 


talk great of himſelf in Diſcourſe, and eſpecially 


when that which he ſays is falſe; which is but to 
imitate Braggadocchio in the Comedy, and make 


himſelf the Laughing - ſtock and Jeſt of the Hearers. 
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What fort of Houſe is fitting for a Perſon of Honay, 
What ſhould be the End of Building. The Ex. 
amples Octavius and Scaurus- A great Hou 
brings @ Reproach on its Maſter, if his Worth by 
not anſwerable to it, and if he do not keep i 
the Laws of 11 * Meaſures to be obſeru; 
in Building. Three Rules to be obſerved' for th 
keeping a Decorum in our Actions. 


ND ſince we take in (or deſire at leaſt u 
A take in) all the ſeveral Branches of Dur, 
we muſt not forget to add a Word or two abou 
what ſort of Houfe.is becoming a Gentleman or a 
Perſon of Honour. Now the main End of Build. 
ing is Lodging, and other neceſſary Uſes of an 
Houſe ; and therefore the Draught or Contrivance 
of it ſhould be. ſuited accordingly But we ſhould 
not ſo much 1egard bare Neceſſities, as not to haye 
an Eye to Convenience and Magnificence. Cxz1vs 
OcTavivs, the firſt of that Family that was ever 
Conſul, built himſelf a noble and magnificent 
Houſe upon the Palatin Hill, which is ſaid to have 
gained him a great deal of Reputation; inſomuch 
that the People coming uſually to ſee it, the very 
Houſe was ſuppoſed to have gone a great way 
roward adyancing its Owner (tho” a kind of an 
Upſtart) to the Dignity of Conſul. This ſome time 
after was * down by ScAuRus, that ſo he 
might make his own ſomewhat the bigger by it: 
But whereas Oc Tavivus, " building his Houle, 
had made himſelf Conſul ; this Man, on the con- 
trary, by enlarging of his, (tho* the Son of a greit 
and moſt eminent Citizen) not only cauſed him 
ſelf to be put by that Office, but was grid} 

: ron 
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Prought into Shame and Diſhonour, and at laſt ut- 

qerly ruined. It is well if a Man can enhance that 

redit and Reputation he has got by the Splendor 

df his Houſe 5 but he muſt not depend upon his 

ouſe alone for it; for the Maſter ought to bring 
Honour to his fine Seat, and not the fine Seat 
Þring Honour to its Maſter. But, as in all other 


aſes, a Man ſhould not have — to himſelf 


Lone, but to other — alſo; ſo it is in this of 
Nobleman's Houſe, which ought to be made ve- 

ry large and capacious, becauſe he muſt keep up 

the Laws of Hoſpitality, and entertain Multitudes 
of all ſorts of Perſons in it. For a fine and large 
Houſe that gives Entertainment to no Body, ſerves 
but ro reproach and upbraid its Owner; and eſpe- 
cially if it were uſed to be frequently viſited under 
i former Maſter: For it is an odious thing to 
have Paſſengers cry, as they go along, 


% „ 


' Is not like thy former one! © 


which may juſtly be ſaid of but too, too many in 
onr own. Days. Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially 
when a Man builds himſelf, that he be not too 
extravagant in his Magnificence and Expences; 
| which is a very ill thing, tho” it had no other Harm 


For moſt Men are apt, more than in any thing 
© elſe, to imitate the great Ones as to this Particular. 
> Where, for example, ſhall we find the Man that 
rivals the famous Lucul Tus in his Virtues ? 
whereas how many have done it in the Statelineſs 
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ſcribed to theſe things, and thoſe to be according 
do 


in it but only that one of giving a bad Example : 


and Magnificence of his Country-houſes ? But there 
certainly ought to be ſome Bounds fixed and pre- 
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to the Rules of Moderation; but the Mea, 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderat, 
is their Subſerviency to the Ornaments and Coy. 
veniencies of Life: And ſo much may ſuffice upon 


this Head. As for our Actions, the way to main 


tain this Decorum in them, is conſtantly to obſer;; 
theſe three following Precepts : Firſt, That we hy 
all our Paſſions and Appetites under the Governmin: 
and Direction of Reaſon, than which there is no. 
thing of greater Efficacy toward the conſtant Pre. 
ſervation of our Duty, Secondly, That we conſ. 
der the Quality and Moment of the thing which ui 
go about; that ſo we may proportion our Endes. 
vours accordingly, and take neither more nor les 
Pains about it than it really deſerves. And laſtly 
That in all thoſe exterior Circumſtances, which an 
only deſigned "ao a genteel Shou and Grace of th 
Action, we ſhould keep within the Meaſures of 
Prudence and Moderation. Now the beſt Mes. 
ſure we can obſerve is this, To keep our Eyes fu. 
ed on thoſe Rules of Decorum I have before laid 
down, and never to tranſgreſs them. But of theſe 
three Rules the firſt is the moſt important, Tha 
the ſenſative Part be kept obedient to the reaſonable 
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order to be obſerved in our Words and Actions. 


+. 


: 
q 


Wherein it conſiſts. The Duties ariſing from it. 
An excellent Saying of Pericles to that Purpoſe. 
of how great Moment the due timing a thing is. 
We ſhould be particularly careful to avoid little In- 
decencies. Harmony and Agreement more neceſſa- 
ry in our Lives, -than our Muſick, 


| FE remains in the next place that we ſhould ſpeak 


| 


| 
7 
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of that Order which is to be obſerved in our 
Words and Actions, and of the proper Seaſons and 
Opportunities of them. And here will fall under 


our Conſideration, that which by the Greeks is call'd 
Cle; by which 1 do not mean that Lugia, 


which by us is moſt commonly rendered Moderati- 
on, and fi gnifies the keeping within due Bounds : 


* But that which contains in the Notion of it, The 
' Preſervation of Order. We ſhall crave Leave, how- 
ever, to call even this latter by the Name of Mo- 


deration, which is thus defin'd by the Srozck Philoſo- 


phers, Moderation is the Knowledge of putting what- 


ever we ſay, or do, in its proper Place. From 
whence it appears, That Order and the well-pla- 
cing of Things are but different Words to expreſs 
the ſame Notion: For Order is defined by the ſame 


Sect of Men to be the ranging of things in their 


fitting and proper Places. Now the Place of an 
Action they tell us is, The Seaſon of Time for doing 
it; and by the Seaſon of Time they mean nothin 

elſe, than that which the Greeks call LN la; and 


| which we expreſs by the Word Occaſio : So that, 


—— 


in ſhort, by Moderation here (in the Senſe of the 


Word which I have juſt now given) we mean no 


more. 
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we do, Prudence may be defined the ſame war 
too, about which we have ſpoken at the Entrance 
of this Work : But now we are diſcourſing of 
Temperance, Moderation, and ſuch-like Virtues 
What the Duties of Prudence are, is ſufficient] 
explained in its proper Place ; what thoſe of Mo. 
deſty, and ſuch other Virtues as ſerye to recom. 
mend us to thoſe we converſe with, and make uy 
the Subject of our preſent Enquiry, remains noy 
to be conſidered. In the firſt pan then, We ought 
to obſerve a due Regularity and Order in our Ac. 
tions, as that the ſeveral Parts of our whole Lives, 
like thoſe of a regular and coherent Diſcourſe, may 
agree and be ſuitable one with another. For what 
is more unſeemly, and contrary to good Manners, 
than when we are engaged about ſerious Buſineſ;, 
to bring in ſome pleaſant and merry Diſcourſe, 
that is proper for a Feaſt, or over a Glaſs of Wine 
It was a yery good Anſwer to the preſent Purpoſe, 
which PEK1CLEs, once gave to SOPHOCLEs the 
Tragedian : They were both of them Prætors of 
Athens together, and meeting one Day about ſome 
Buſineſs of their Office, it happened a beautiful Boy 

aſſed by; whom SopHO CIES eſpying, Heaven:! 

aid he, PERICLES, What a delicate Youth is there! 
To which he replied, A Magiſtrate, SOPHOCLEs, 
ſhould keep a ſtrict Guard, not over his Hands on, 
but his Eyes too, Now had Sop Ho CLEsS happened 
to have ſaid the ſame Words at a Time when the 
were chuſing of Wreſtlers or Racers, ſuch a Re- 
buke had been wholly undeſerved: So much may 
the Merit or Demerit of an Action depend upon 
the Circumſtances of Time and Place. Suppoſe, 
for Example, a Man had ſome conſiderable Cauſe 
upon his Hands, or Buſineſs that required nw 


quence, than that in our Muſick, 


„ « * * 
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5 
Finking : Could any one blame him for bein 
Fery thoughtful as he walked or rid ? But mould 
e ſnhe himſelf ſo at a Feaſt among Company, it 
would be counted a great Piece of Rudeneſs and 
51! Breeding, and this for not obſerving the Diffe- 
Fence of Seaſons. Now as for thoſe things, which 
notoriouſly offend againſt the Rules of good Man- 
ners, ſuch as for a Man to ſing openly in the 
$treets, or any other groſs and apparent Abſurdi- 
ty, theſe are ſo eaſy to be obſerved by all, that we 
need give no Rules or Directions about them: but 
ye ought more eſpecially to employ our Care, in 
zvoiding thoſe lle unheeded Indecencies, which 
are hardly underſtood by the Generality of Man- 
Kind, And as the leaſt Fault or Diſagreement in 
the Notes, is immediatety perceived by a skilful 
Muſician z ſo we ſhould take all imaginable Care, 
that there be no Diſagreement in our Lives and 
Actions: And that ſo much the more, as the Har- 
mony in our Lives is of much greater Conſe- 
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| Fort 
Deceney to be kept even in the leaſt things, as the m am. 
wing of the E yes, & c. We ſhould obſerve what i he 
unhandſome in others, and correct it in ourſelu; Ut 


We ſhould ast the Advice of experienced Perſm, on 
Cautions in taking this Advice. We ſhould follry ſtio 
Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions. Some thing, a. ſely 


lowable in ſome eat Men, which are not ſo n the; 
others. Nothing immodeſt is becoming. Some par the! 
ticular Duties to be obſerved by all good Men. 950 

On 


S therefore the delicate Ear of the Artiſt can his 


. 2 diſcover the leaſt Fault in his M. 1 Gre 
ſick ; ſo, would we take as much Care in deted. W 5? 
ing and cenſuring our Vices, we might from e the 
leaſt and moſt trivial Matters, make ſeveral Obſer. the 
vations that would be much to our Advantige. WW © 
From the moving of our Eyes, for Example; cor 
from our way of ſmoothing or wrinkling our roms, Oy 
from the merry or ſorrowful Air of our Counte- the 
nances ; from our Laughter, Freedom or Ree. MW. Juc 
vedneſs in Diſcourſe, — the raiſing or falling cor 
the Tone of our Voices, and a great many othe: Ad 
ſuch little kind of Circumſtances, we might eat Cu 

. . \ O 5 8 
judge what is handſome and becoming us, and rec 
what is — to the Rules of our Duty, and cie 
to that which our Nature or Character requires tha 
Now in this Particular it is a very good way, Io © 
obſerve firſt in others how each of theſe ſuits, that ver 
ſo we may avoid and correct in ourſelves what are 
ever we ſee bad and misbecoming in them. For, ra 
the 


know not how, we can ſooner ſpy Faults out in 
other People, than we can in ourſelyes ; upon 
which 
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hich Account there is no better way to correct 
any Learner, than for the Maſter to mimick his 
Faults before him; that ſo he, perceiving their De- 
Sormity in another, may the ſooner be Sete to 
— them in himſelt. Another good way is, 
whenever we are in Doubt and Suſpence about a 
Duty, to go to ſome learned or experienced Per- 
ſon, and ask his Advice upon the Matter in Que- 
ſtion, before we reſolve and determine with our 
ſelves : Becauſe, generally ſpeaking, when left to 
"themſelves, Men are apt to be guided too much by 
their own Inclinations and Natures. And in ask- 
ing this Advice we ſhould diligently obſerve, not 
only what every onè tells us in Words, but what 
his real inward Opinion is, and what Reaſons and 
* Grounds he may have for ſuch Opinions, For 
as your Statuaries, Painters, and Poets, uſe to ſet 
their Works out to be publickly view'd ; that ſo 
they may be able to correct ſuch Faults as are ge- 
nerally found by Spectators in them: And as they 
conſider with themſelves and their Friends, what 
Overſights or Miſtakes they have been guilty of in 
them; ſo ſhould we make uſe of other People's 
| Judgments as well as our own, and do or not do, 
correct or alter a great many things upon their 
| Advice. As for thoſe things that are ſettled b 
Ciuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions, I ſhall give no Di- 
rections at all concerning them ; for they are ſuth- 
cient Directions of themſelves : I ſhall only obſerve 
| that it is a great Miſtake in any one to think, be- 
cauſe ſuch Men as Ar1sTippus and SocrATEs have 
ventured to ſay, or do a great many things, which 
© are contrary to Rule and received Cuſtom, that 
therefore he may be allowed to do the ſame ; For 
© theſe were Perſons of extraordinary Merits, and 
E almoſt more than human Perfections; and on _ 
4 C 
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Account might demand ſome Privileges, which ar: 
not to be granted to the reſt of the World, By 
as for the Practice and Manner of the Cynich;, 
is wholly to be diſcarded ; for it is a plain Offene 
againſt the Rules of Modeſty, without which ng. 
thing can be virtuous and becoming. It is our Dy 
| ty to pay a Reſpect and Deference, as to all thoſ 
that are virtuous and conragious, who deſign fe 
the Good and Advantage of the Republick, and 
ſerve or have ſerved her in any of her Intereſts; 
ſo to thoſe alſo who bear any Office or Command 
in the State. We ſhould pay in like Manneta pe. 
culiar Regard and Reverence to old Age; nere 
reſiſt any publick Magiſtrate ; make a Diſtin&ion 
between Citizens and Strangers; and of Stranger 
themſelves, between thoſe in a private and public 
Capacity. In fine, not to mention any more Par. 
ticulars, we ought in all Caſes both to keep ay 
ſelves, and endeavour to uphold and maintain 
mong others, that common Correſpondence au 
uniyerſal Society that is among all Mankind. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Trade which are creditable, ani 
which not. All thoſe that adminiſter to Vice ati 
Debauchery ſcandalous. Lying in Tradeſmen 4b 
minable. How far Merchandiſe is creditall. 
Husbandry particularly commended. 


A S for Trades, and the Ways of getting . 
ney, which of them are creditable and d 
nie, I have only theſe very few things to 0! 
ſerve: Firſt, All thoſe are unworthy Wars ® 
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Naining, which procure one a general Hatred and 
Fll-will ; as that of the Uſurers and Tax-gatherers, 
Gor Inſtance. Secondly, Thoſe Arts are mean and 
ſungenteel, in which a Man is paid for his Work, 
not his Sill; for the very receiving a Reward for 
one's Labour, is like taking of Earneſt to bind 
himſelf a Slave. Nor are they to be eſteemed as 
better than mean and ordinary People, that buy 

things up by the Lum of Merchants, to ſell them 
out again by little and little; for what they gain is 
but a very poor Buſineſs, unleſs they are guilty of 
abominable lying, than which there is nothing in 
the World more ſcandalous. Again, all Handi- 
craſts- men have but a mean ſort of Calling; and 

t is impoſſible that a Work-houſe ſhould have an 
thing that is genteel in it. Further yet, all thoſe 

1 rades are pitiful and low, that purvey and cater 

bor the ſatisfying Mens Pleaſures ; Fiſhmongers, 

. W_Putchers, Cooks, exc. as TERENCE reckons them 

up; to which we may add, if you pleaſe, Perfu- 
mers, Dancing-maſters, and thoſe who ſupply us 
with Dice or Cards. But Arts that have ſomething 
of Knowledge and Skill in them, or thoſe that are 
uſeful and neceſſary for the Publick ; ſuch as Phy- 
ick, for Inſtance, or Architecture, or the Inſtru- 
tion and Education of Youth in Good-manrters, 
theſe are very creditable and commendable in 
thoſe whoſe Rank and Condition is ſuited for ſuch 

Employments. As for Merchandiſe, it is ſordid and 

mean, when the Trade that is driven is little and 
anconſiderable ; but when it takes in a great Quan” 

tity of Buſineſs, and bringing home Goods from 
every Country, ſells them out again without lying 
or deceiving, we can hardly ſay but that it is cre- 


0b. icable enough: Nay, it is moſt certainly very 
i * 0 ' 0 f 
emmendable, when thoſe who are concerned in 
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it only deſign (after they are ſated, or rather cn. 
rented, with what they have gained) to betale 
themſelves wholly from the Haven to the Countr | 

as before they had done from the Sea to the H. M.2 
ven, and there enjoy quietly their private Poſſe. ba 
ſions. But among all the Methods of enrichin; {Whos 
one's ſelf, there is no one better, no one mor: , | 
profitable, pleaſant, and agreeable, no one more * 
worthy of a Man and a Gentleman, than th: of the 
manuring and tilling the Ground; concerning Kn 
which I have ſpoken at large in my Cato Aa, ut 


from whence you may borrow what is neceſ[uy tk 
to be ſaid upon this Subject. | 1 
| pro 
wil 

Wall 

CHAP. XLIII. tun 

ſtuc 

The comparing of two Parts of Honeſty one us wa, 
another. The Duties of Prudence or finding ou r yo 
Truth, and thoſe of Fuſtice or maintaining h. "ad 


man Society compared; and the Preference (in 
to the latter. 


ND thus have I finiſhed what I had to fa 
| A upon the firſt Queſtion, and, I think, ſuff. 
ciently made it appear, how the particular li. 
ſtances of Duty are to be drawn from the ſeveril 
Heads of Honeſty. But it often comes to pal; 
that thoſe very things themſelves which are hone!, 
rival as it were, and come into Competition with 
one another, ſo as to make it be another Quelt- 
on, Of two that are honeſt, which is the moſt ſi 
Which is a Point not mentioned at all by P ax + 
TI1vs. For the Whole of Virtue receiving its Ni 


from thoſe four Fountains: Firſt, Prudence, > the 
| noW- 
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nowledge of Truth. Secondly, Juſtice, or doin 

 W=G00d to the Community and Society of Mankind: 
Ihirdly, Fortitude, or Greatneſs of Soul. And, 
Laſtly, Temperance or Moderation; it cannot but 
bappen, that ſeveral of theſe muſt be compared 
Kogether, before we can be able to ſatisfy our 
bebe which it is our Duty to prefer before which, 
4 then, If the Duties of Juſtice, or preſerving 
the Community, and thoſe of Prudence, or the 
Knowledge of Truth, ſhould come into Compe- 
tition one with another; the former, I think, ſhould 
take place of the latter, as being niore conſonant 
to the Dictates of Nature, which may eaſily be 
proved by this following Argument: Suppoſe a 
wiſe Man to be in ſuch a Place, as afforded him 
all the Conveniencies of Life, and all the Oppor- 
E tunities of Leifure in abundance, ſo that he might 
ſtudy and contemplate every thing that was any 
ways worthy his Knowledge or Contemplation ; 
n et were he wholly deprived of all Company, and 
4 Fad no body ever come near him to be ſeen, he 
would quickly be tired, and grow weary of his 
Lite. Again, The Principal of all theVirtues is that 
ſort of Wiſdom which the Greeks call g92iz ; (for 
as to that ſort of it which they call æei orc, and 
ve Prudentia, it is a thing of a perfectly different 
Nature, as being no more than The Skill of diſern- 
ing what it is that we ought, or ought not to do:) 
| But that Sort of Wiſdom, which I ſaid was the 
principal, is, The Knowledge of Things both Divine 
and Human; and ſo comprehends the Society and 
| Relation of Men with the Gods, and with one ano- 
| ther. If then this, as moſt certainly it is, be the 
E greateſt Virtue; it follows, that the Duties which 
flow from Society muſt as certainly be the greateſt: 
for the deepeſt Knowledge and Contemplation of 
| F Nature 
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Nature, is but a very lame and imperfect Buſinc(;, 
unleſs it proceed and tend forward to Action; 
Now e the Occaſions wherein it can ſhew it (cf 
beſt, conſiſt in maintaining the Intereſts of Men, 
and of Conſequence. belong to the Society of Man. 
kind.: From whence it follows, That the maintain. 
ing of this, ſhould in reaſon take place before 
Learaing and Knowledge. Nor is this any more 
than what all good Men ſhew they judge to be 
true by their Actions and Practices: For who is 
there ſo wholly addicted to Contemplation and the 
Study of Nature, as that, if his Country ſhould i 

fall into Danger, while he was in one of his no- i 

bleſt Reſearches, he would not immediately throw WF N 
all aſide, and run to its Relief with all poſſible 

Speed; nay, . he thought he might number b. 


the Stars, or take the juſt Dimenſions of the whole ce 
World? And the ſame would he do in the Caſe ol 
of any Danger to a Friend or a Parent. From fi 
all which things it undeniably appears, That the P. 
Duties of Knowledge and ſearching after Truth, E 
are obliged to give way to the Duties of Juſtice, 4 
which conſiſt in upholding Society among Men; 7 
than which-there is nothing we ſhould be more t 
concerned for. | 1 
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1 
» 
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Ewen thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs is the Search after Truth, 
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C H AP. XLIV. 


are ſerviceable to the Society of Mankind, and how. 
Speaking well preſorrable to the higheſt Speculations, 
and why. Man by Nature a ſociable Creature. 
Knowledge of little Uſe, unleſs it tend to Action, 
and do ſome Good to the World, Neceſſity not the 
Reaſon of Mens joining in Societies. 


N thoſe very Men, who have ſpent their 


whole Lives in Philoſophy and Learning. 


have yet — ho endeavoured, as much as they 
could, to be ſe 
of Mankind. For many brave Men, and very uſe- 


rviceable to the Intereſt and Good 


ful Members of their ſeveral States, have in great 
part been made ſuch by their Inſtitutions. Thus 
EPAMINON DAS, the famous Theban, was in- 


| debted for his Education to Lys1s, the Pythago- 
ran: Dio of Syracuſe, for his to PLATO; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of a great many others; even 


I myſelf, whatſoever Service I have done the Re- 


| publick (if atleaſt it may be ſaid that I have done it 


| any Service) muſt wholly aſcribe it to that Learning 
| and thoſe Inſtructions I received from my Maſters. 
Neither is their teaching, and inſtructing 


g. gothers, de- 


| termined to the time of their living here; but they 
| continue to do it even after they are dead, by the 


learned Diſcourſes which they leave behind them: 
| For there is no one Point they have left unkand- 


led, relating either to the Laws, Cuſtoms, or Diſ- 
cipline of the Commonwealth : So that they ſeem 


to have facrificed their Leiſure and Opportunities 


of Study, to the Benefit of thoſe who are engag'd 
F 2 in 
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an Buſineſs : And thus we ſee how thoſe Men then. 
ſelves, whoſe Lives have been ſpent in the Purſuit 
of Wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endeavoured by 
#heir Learning and Prudence, to be ſome way pro. 
fitable:to.the Community of Mankind. And for 
this one Reaſon, perſuaſive Speaking, if joined 
with Prudence, is a greater Accompliſhment than 
the acuteſt Thinking, if deſtitute of Eloquence ; 
For Thinking is terminated in itſelf alone, but Speak. 
ingreaches out to the Benefit of thoſe with whom 
we are join'd in the ſame Society. Now as Bees do 
not therefore unite themſelves together, that ſo they 
may the better prepare their Combs; but there. 
fore prepare their Combs, becauſe they do by 
Nature .unite themſelves together: So Men, and 
much more, being Creatures that naturally love 
2 in Conſeguence of that, ſeek how they 
may find Methods of living happily in it. From 
.hence it follows, that .the Knowledge of things, 
anleſs it is accompanied with that ſort of Virtue, 
which conſiſts. in ngag and preſerving of Men, 
. e. in the Maintenance of human Society, is but 
a barren. and. fruitleſs Accompliſhment; and even 
Greatneſs of Soul, without a Regard to this Society 
and Conjunction, is very little better than Savage- 
neſs and Barbarity. Thus we may ſee, that the 
getting of Knowledge is a Duty of much leſs Con- 
cern and Moment, than the preſerving this Socic- 
ty and Union amongſt Men. It is a very falſe 
Notion that hath been advanced by ſome People, 
That Neceſſity alone was the Motive to this Socie- 
ty. which we have ſo often mentioned; and 7haz 
Men would never have aſſociated together, but 
that they were not able, in a ſolitary Life, to fur- 
niſh themſelves with the Neceſſaries of Nature; 


and that every great and exalted Genius, won 
ro- 
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Providence ſupply him with Food and the other 
Conveniences of Life, would withdraw from alt 
Buſineſs and Entercourſe with Mankind, and give 
himſelf wholly to Study and Contemplation, This 
is not ſo; for he would avoid Solitude, endeavour 
to find a Companion in his Studies, and always be 
deſirous of Teaching and Learning, of Hearing 


and Speaking. From all which things it is abun- 


, dantly evident, that the Duties belonging to hu- 


man Society, ſhould in reaſon take place before 


* thoſe which relate to anactide Knowledge. 


— 8 * nm 
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The Duties of maintaining Society not always pre- 


ferrable to thoſe of Temperance, Modeſiy, & c. 
What Duties of Juſtice ought to take place of 
others. PSS 


| I ought perhaps to be enquired here, Whether 


the Duties of this Society, which is thus agree- 


able to the Principles of Nature, ought always to 
be preferred before the Duties of Temperance, 
Decency and Moderation? lndeed I think not: For 
= ſome things there are ſo very highly ſcandalous and 
- abominably wicked, that a wil 


e Man would hard- 
ly be guilty of them, ſuppoſing he could bring 


f Safety to his Country by it. Pos1DoNn1vs has 


heaped up a great many Inſtances of things of 
this Nature; ſome of which are ſo exceeding filthy, 
and intolerably obſcene, that it is a Shame even ſo 
much as to repeat them after him. Theſe then 
muſt neyer be done for one's Country ; nor will 
one's Country ever deſire that they ſhould ; for the 
beſt of it is, it is impoſſible ſuch a Conjuncture 

F 3 ſhould 
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ſhould happen, as can make it be the Intereſt g 
any Republick, to have wiſe Men be guilty of ſuc 
abominable Actions. We may lay down this then 
for a certain Concluſion, That when ſeveral Dutiz: 
come iftto Competition, thoſe ſhould take place 
before any others, which relate to the Mainte. 
nance of Human Society. For wiſe and conſids 
rate Acting, is the End of all Knowledge and pr 
dent Thinking; and by Conſequence, that is more 
valuable than zþ:s.. And ſo much may ſuffice upen 
this Subject; for, Ithink I have ſufficiently clear' 
the Way, ſo that hereatter there will be no Dith. 
culty to know which Duties are to be preferred be 
tore which. But thoſe very Duties which relate to 
Society, are of different Rates and Degrees among 
themſelyes ; but it is no hard Matter to ſee in what 
Order they ought to be performed. As in the 5% 
place, Thoſe to the Immortal Gods.. Secondly, To 
our Native Country. Thirdly, To our Parents; and 
ſo on to all others in their reſpective Places. What 
bas been ſaid in a few Words on this laſt Head,! 
hope, is ſufficient to make it appear, that it is 
uſual for Men not only to doubt, Whether ſuch and 
ſuch an Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt; but alſo, 0 
two, that are both of them honeſt, which is the mi 
ſo. This is one of thoſe two Heads, which 1 at 
firſk obſeryed were omitted by PAN 4 7105s: 
Let us now paſs on to the remaining Part of ou 
propoſed Diviſion. 60 


21 C 62 
The End of the Firſt Bool. 
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The SECOND BOOK. 


CRAP: I. 


What will be the Subject of this Second Book, He 
applies himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy, as his 
greateſt Conſolation in the Midſt of the publick 
Calamities of his Country, | 


HA thoſe Duties are, Son Ma R x. 
which Honeſty and Virtue require of 
us, and how they ariſe, from their 
> ſeveral Fountains, is, I think, plain 
| enough from the former Book, I 
adm now in the next Place to ſpeak 
of thoſe others which wholly regard the Conveni- 
ence of Lite, and arg — for the Getting and 
Enjoyment of thoſe things, which ſerve tor our 
able Subſiſtence = , ſuch as Intereſt, 
Riches, exc. And here I told you the common 
Heads of Deliberation were, What is profitable and 
what unprofitable ?: and, Of ſeveral Profitables, which- 


is more, and which moſt of all ſuch? Concernin 
wok: FB 4 which 
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which I ſhall begin to ſpeak, after I have premiſ ci Cl 
but a Word or two in Vindication of mySelf and my Re 
preſent Undertaking. For tho' my Books have ex. 12 
cited ſeveral both to the reading, and even writing | ha 
of Philoſophy ; yet I am now and then apt to be 2? 
afraid, leſt ſome, who are otherwiſe very goo! MW + © 
Men, ſhould hate and deſpiſe the very Name of T. 
that Study, and wonder at me for beſtowing ſuch W* 15 
Portions of my Time and Pains in ſo very fruitlen WW . 
and inſignificant a Manner. To whom I anſwer, . wm 
That ſo long as the Republick was governed b) bY 
thoſe, to whofe Care and Management ſhe had in. — 


truſted her ſelf, I was ever diligent, and employed 
all my Thoughts for her Good and Preſervation: Wo Þ 
But when one Man had ſeized of her wholly uw Bu 
hiniſelf, and there was no Place left for my Coun. wi 
fel or Authority; and whey I had loft thoſe extra. oy 
ordinary Perſons, who had been my Companions 
in labouring for her Intereſt; I reſolved not to 
{fink into Anguiſh and Deſpair, which had wholly 
overwhelmed me if I had not reſiſted them; nor 
to follow ſuch Pleaſures or idle Ways of Living, 
as were improper, and unbecoming a Man of 
Learning. I could — wiſh, had it ſo pleaſed . S 
the Gods, that the Republick had continued in is WF 
ancient Condition, and never fallen into the 
Hands of thoſe Men, who are not ſo much for 
changing as r every thing! I ſhoull 

then, as I did in its flouriſhing Circumſtances, | 
ſpend my Time rather in Buſineſs than Writing; WW | 
and what I did write would not be things of this We 
moral Nature, but my publick Orations, as I have We 
often done. But when the poor State, which had 
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taken up all my Care and Thoughts, and for which | a1 
I had laboured with all my Power, was utterly u- #: 


ined and funk into. nothing, there was quickly 10 
| Room 
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Room left for ſuch Orations, either at the Bar or 
in the Senate-houſe : And my active Mind, which 
had always been employed in that kind of Studies, 
now not being able to lie wholly idle, I thought 1 
could find out no better way to get rid of choſe 
Troubles which pn my Mind, than by re- 
turning again to the Studies of Philoſophy. I had 
7 ſpent a good Part of my Time in theſe whilſt I 
was young, for the Improvement of my Reaſon; 
but when I came once to be a Candidate for 
Places, and devoted myfelf to the Service of the 
* Publick, I had little Time left for philoſophical En- 
* quiries, only ſo much as could be ſpared from the 
= Buſineſs of my Friends and the State; which was 
* wholly taken up in nothing elſe but reading, with- 
out any Leiſure at all for writing, 
_ 
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Some Advantage to be drawn out of Evils. The Com- 

mendation and Definitions of Wiſdom and Philoſo- 

© phy. I is the only Way of obtaining Virtue and 

” Happineſs, The Opinion of the Academicks, and 
why they diſpute againſt every thing. 


OWEVER then we have this Advantage 

in the Midſt of all our Miſeries and Cala- 
© mities, that by them we are brought to the writing 
of thoſe things which were not ſufficiently known 
# amongſt us, tho* nothing in the World more de- 
& ſerves our Knowledge. For what is there, O ye 
Gods! more deſirable than Wiſdom ? what more 
E excellent and lovely in itſelf } What more uſeful 
_ ns F 5 and 
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and becoming for a Man? or what more worthy 
of his reaſonable Nature? Now thoſe who are by. 
ſied in the Purſuit of this, are called Philoſophers, 
and the Word 12 ſignifies no more, if you 
would take it literally, than a certain Deſire and 
Love for Wiſdom.: And Wiſdom is defined by the 
old Philoſophers,, the Knowledge of things both MM for 
Divine and Human, together with the. Cauſes u WW wh 
which. they depend; the Study of which whoſoever: del 
find fault with, I confeſs I cannot perceive what ſer 
it is he would commend ; for what Study is there | 


et 
that brings ſo much Quiet and Satisfaction to the 8 
Mind, (if theſe are the things which we propoſe 1 {ay 
to ourſelves) as theirs who are always a ſearching MW Is 
out ſomething which may contribute to the We- ap 
fare and Happineſs of their Lives? Or if it be Vir. an. 
tue and Conſtancy that we deſire, either i: . Or 
is the Method of obtaining them, or elſe there is {WF roy 
not any to be found in the World. To fay there WF: toc 
is no Art of thoſe weightier Concerns, when none of 
of the moſt trivial Matters is without Art, becomes V 
only thoſe who talk without thinking, and deceive WF de 
themſelyes in their moſt important Buſineſs : Butif is 
there is an Art of attaining Virtue, in what other WW the 
way do we hope to find it, if this be forſaken of Bu 
which I am now ſpeaking ? But theſe things uſe WWF en 
to be more fully handled, when we excite and pe- en 
{wade Men to cultivate Philoſophy ; which 1 hae thi 
endeayoured todo in another Work. My Deſign an 
at preſent was only to ſhew, why I particularly an 
choſe this Study ; being thruſt from all Buſineſs and gl 
Concern in the Government. There are others, WF «c 


and thofe Men of no ſmall Learning, who object 
againſt me, and ask if I am not inconſiſtent with) 
fel, who affirm, that nothing at all can be known, aud 
yet have diſcourſed upon ſeveral Subjects, and and at 
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this very time am laying down Rules and Direction; 
EZ about Duty ? I could with thoſe Perſons had under- 
ſtood our Opinions a little more throughly ; for 
ye are not of thoſe, whoſe Minds are perpetually 
| wandring in Uncertainties, and have nothing 
| whereby to determine their Aſſents; (for what 
ſort of Mind muſt a Man needs have, or rather 
* what Life muſt he needs lead, when he is utterly 
debarred from all Liberty of diſputing, and ob- 
ſerving any regular Conduct in his Actions?) nor 
yet of thoſe others, who call ſome things certain 
and others uncertain: But rejecting both theſe, ue 
ſay ſome things are probable and others improbuble. 
ls there any thing then that ſhould hinder me from 
' approving of that which I think moſt probable, 
and laying aſide that which I think the contrary ? 
Or where is the Inconſiſtency, if leaving that ar- 
rogant Pretence of Demonſtrating, I am neither 
too raſn nor pre ſumptuous in my Opinions, which 
of all things in the World are the fartheſt from 
Wiſdom? Now this is the Reaſon why we Aca- 
demicks diſpute againſt every thing, becauſe what 
is probable could not appear without comparing, 
the Arguments upon either Side of the Queſtion. 
But theſe things are cleared, I think accurately 
enough in my Books entitled Academical Qweſt;- 
> ons. But yon, my Son, are already engaged in 
the Study of a moſt noble and ancient Philoſophy; 
and have gotten CRKATIPPUs for your Maſter 
and Inſtructor, who is hardly inferior to its moſt 
& glorious: Founders : However, I would have you 
acquainted with our Doctrines, which are very 
little different from thoſe of your own Sect. But 
is high time now to return to our Purpoſe. 
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CHAP. III. 


The Knowledge of Honeſtly is of graateſt Mom. 
Profit and Honeſty. really the ſame, and diſtin. 
guiſhed only 4 te Act of the Mind. The cufte. 
mary Opinion to ths contrary, * 10. The 
Diviſion of things that are — le and hurtful 

to Men. The Good we receive from inanimate Bt. 
ings, owing to Man's Induſtry. 


1 EN E being chen, as was before obſerved, 


five general Heads of deliberating and con- 
ſulting for the finding out our Duty; two of 
which relate to what is honeſt and e 


to the Uſes. and Conveniencies of Life, ſuch as 


Plenty, Power, Riches, exc. and the fifth to the 
teaching us how we oughtto chooſe, if any of the 
former ſhould ſeem to contradict and run counter 
to one another: We have gone through with that 


wherein Honeſty is the Queſtion, with which! 


deſire you would be more eſpecially acquainted: 
The Point which now comes under Conſideration, 
is what uſually — by the Name of Profitable; 
concerning which, Cuſtom is mightily in the wrong 
and by little and little has brought it to ſuch a Pals 
as to make a Diſtin&ion. between Profit and Ho- 
neſty ; and ſettle it as a conſtant and received Ma. 
im, That a: thing may be honeſt without being p- 
fitable, and again may be profitable without being 
honeſt ; the moſt pernicious Error, and moſt de- 
ſtructive of all Goodneſs, that ever could have 
crept into the Minds of Men. The greateſt how- 
ever, and moſt eminent Philoſophers, have been 
always ſo ſtrict and ſevere in their Writings, as to 


make the three Natures of Juſtice, Profit, my 
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* neſty be blended and interwoven together in Rea- 
| lity; and difſtingaiſhavle only by an Act of the 
Mind: For whatever is juſt, ſay they, the ſame is 
| alſo profitable; and whatever is honeſt, the ſame is 
| alſo juſt; from whenee it follows, that whatever is 
| honeſt, the ſame muſt be alſo profitable, Did Peo- 
| ple but conſider this Matter as they ought, they 
would not, as now they commonly do, admire a 
* crafty and ſubtle fort of Fellows, and eſteem that 
© Wiſdom-which in Truth is Roguery. This Error 
therefore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the Minds 
of Men, and all ſhould be taught, That if ever 
> they hope to obtain their Ends, they ſhould not 
ſet about it by the ways of Knavery and under. 
hand Dealings, but by Juſtice and Integrity in their 
Deſigns and Actions. Now alt things that tend 
to the Good and Preſervation of the Life of Man, 
are either Inanimate, ſuch as Gold, Silver, the Pro- 
ductions of the Earth, and other ſuch like; or Ani- 
mals, which have natural Powers, Inclinations, and 
© Appetites, Of theſe ſome are unreaſonable and o- 
thers reaſonable: The unreaſonable are Horſes, Ox- 
en, and other ſorts of Cattle; to which we may 
add Bees, which produce and make ſomethii 
that contributes to the Convenienee of the Life of 
Men: The reaſonable are Gods and Men. The 
© Means for procuring the Favour of the Gods, is to 
le a religious and holy Life: Next to the Gods, 
there is nothing ſo capable of contributing to the 
Happineſs and Welfare of Men, as Men themſelves. 
The fame Diſtribution may ſerve for thoſe things 
= Which tend to the Hurt and Inconvenience of Men. 
But becauſe it is believed, thatto hurt is incompa- 
tible with the Divine Nature, the Gods for that 
Reaſon are excepted: here; ſo that Men are ſuppo- 
fed of all things in Nature, to do both we 
K | ervyice 
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Sery ice and Diſſervice to one another. For, 5 
thoſe; things which are called Inanimate, are my 
of them owing to the Induſtry of Men; which w 
neither could ger if it were not for their Laboy 
and Art in procuring them, nor afterwards u; 
Without their Aſliſtance.. For where ſhould ye 
have ſuch a Science as Phyſick, as Navigation, vr 
Agriculture? How ſhould we gather and preſene 
our Corn, and the reſt of our Fruits, if i were 
not for Men? And then how ſhould thoſe Com. 
modities which we want be imported,. or thoſe 
with which we abound be exported, if there were 
not Men to do each of theſe Works? In like man. 
ner, how could Stone be fetched out of the Quar- 
ies for our neceſſary Uſes ? How-eould Iron, Braſs, 
Cold, and Silver be dug and drawn out from the 
Bowels of the Earth, did not Men ſet their Hands 
20. work for theſe Purpoſes? 
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CH AP. IV. 


| Ocher 1 Canveniencies * from - inanimate Beings and 
aureaſonable Animals received by Mens Induſiry, 
. 'The Advaniages aniſing from Mens joyning in 
, Socia .. 


CO Houſes, which ſerve to defend us from the 

Extremities of Heat and Cold, could neither 
at firſt have been made by Mankind, nor atter- 
wards, if by Earthquake, Tempeſt, or Length of 
Days they had fallen to Decay, have been repaired 
or rebuilt; had not Men 4 together in one 
common Society, learned to borrow Help and A- 
tiſtance of one another. To this Induſtry of Men 
2 we 
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are alſo indehted for Conveyances of Wate 

making new Channels and Arms to ee 
vr turning the Streams after ſuch a Manner, as 
ereby to water and fatten our Grounds , for 
browing up Banks to defend us from the Waves, 
nd making of new Harbpurs in convenient Places. 
dom all Which Inſtances, and agreatmany others 
t might eaſilx be produged, it 15 abundantij ma- 
felt, har the Fruits and Advantages reaped from 
boſe things which are called Inanimate, are en- 
rely owing. to Mens; Labour and Induſtry. Se- 
all, Thoſe. we receive from unreaſonable Ani- 
mals, how very little and inconſiderable would 


ey be, if 10 0 were not augmented by the ſame 
ples Indu 


[ 


eo ry? For who was it but Men that firſt 
iſcovered the Uſes to which Beaſts in their ſeveral 
ads might be ſerviceable? And how at this Time 
Could, weffeed gr break them? How could we keep 
BW and get the moſt Profit and Advantage by 
nem, without the Endeavours and Aſſiſtance of 
de ſame Men? It is they that deſtroy us thoſe Crea- 
ures which are hurtful, and procure for us thoſe 
Which may be ſerviceable to us. Why need L men- 
bon a Multitude of Arts, which are abſolutely ne- 
eelſlary to our 1 ell. being here 2 For what Help. or 
, W8uccour could thoſe that are ſick, or what Plea- 
bs thoſe that are healthy find ?. How could Man- 
Bind be ſupplied with Victuals, and other Conveni- 
eacies or Comforts of Life, if it were not for that 
Number of Callingsin the World, which are whol- 
J deſigned to provide: them of ſuch things? By 
Irhich Men are brought to liye better and more 
handſomely, and are bailed to a, Condition 10 far 
aboye that of unreaſonable Animals,. Again,, Cities 
could neither have been built nor frequented, with- 
gout a Community and Society of Men: 1 
4 ene 


# 
bk 
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hence have ariſen all Laws and Cuſtoms, t 
Bounds of Equity and Juſtice have been ſettled, ww 
a certain and regular Method laid down for the Co, WR 
duct of Mens Lives. This has 3 Modeſty im g 
Requeſt, and filed off the natural Roughbneſ ot 
Mens Tempers; has contributed to the greater, 
curity of their Lives, and eftabliſhed ſuch a Con, 
merce and Correſpondence among them, as h 
mutual giving and receiving of Benefits, by bart. 
ing and changing one Commodity for another, on 
Convenience for another, ſupplies them to the fil 
with whatever they ſtand in need of, 


8 — — — 


CHAP. v. 


Nothing extraordinary either in War or Peace, u d | 
be done without the Help of Men. Nothing th Wii 
Cauſe of ſo much Evil to Men, as they then. rue, 
ſelves are to one another, What is the Office g 
Virtue. The whole Buſineſs of it conſiſts in tint 

Things. © 
r7 E dwell much longer than we needed to d 

W upon this Subject: For who does not /#, 

which Pan & TIVs has ſpent many Pages to mii 

out, that neither a General in War, nor a State. 

man in Peace, could ever perform any glorious H. 

ploits, or do any notable Service to the Public, with 

out the Concurrence of other Mens Endeavours: 

To confirm this Aﬀertion, he brings in THAN 

STOCLES, PERICLEs, AGESIL aus, and & 

LEXANDER; and tells us that no one of all theſe, 

without the Aſſiſtance of others to ſupport them, 

could ever have atchieved ſuch glorious 9 
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V bat he tells us is undoubtedly true, and ſuch a 
amber of Witneſles altogether 9 And 
S. Men thus receive moſt extraordinary Benefits, 
From agreeing and conſpiring to lend mutual Aſ- 
Iſtance; ſo we ſhall find, upon changing the Scene, 
hat there are no Misfortunes or Calamities ſo great, 
5 thoſe which they bring upon one another. Di- 
& £axCHUS, a learned and eloquent Peripatetict, 
as written a whole Book concerning the Deſtructi- 
of Men ; where, firſt having reckoned ap all o- 
er Cauſes of it, ſuch as Inundations, Peſtilences, 
Sad Famines, and even ſudden Incurſtons of furi- 
Dus wild Beaſts, (by which he aſſures us ſome 
hole Nations have been devoured;) and then 
- placing on the other fide Wars, Seditions, and ſuch 
ke Misfortunes, Which Men were the Occaſions 

f; he endeavours to ſhew, at the Foot of the Ac- 
"ys that a great eng more have been deſtroy- 
d by theſe, than by all other Accidents or Cala- 
Wnities whatſoever. This then being indiſputably 
Y That the: Goods Men enjoy, and the Evil 


Whey ſuffer, proceed for the moſt part from Men 
themſelves; I lay down this as one principal Part 
df Virtue, to puny the Good-likingand Fayour 

of Men, and ſo to engage their Endeavours and 


Affections, as to make them till ready to do us 
1 Kindneſs, It is the Buſineſs therefore of labo- 


ee 


TousCallings to ſupply us with all the Conveniencies 
pf Life, which may be had from the Utſe of inani- 
mate Beings and unreaſonable Animals; but to 
pain the Affections of Men on our Side, and beget 
1 them always a Readineſs and Deſire to adyance 
pur Intereſt, is a Work that requires the Wiſdom 
ad Virtue of the greateſt Men. For the whole 
WV ork and Exerciſe of Virtue, in general, conſiſts 
N lome one of theſe three things: The feſt is a 
1 | OW»= 
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- Knowledge, in all we undertake, of what is ao, 
able to Truth and Sincerity ; what is becoming a 
ſuitable to every one's Character; what ill 
the Conſequence of ſuch or ſuch Actions; wh 
are the Materials out of which things are may, 
and what the Cauſes that firſt heres, them im 
Being. The ſecond, A reftraining the violent), 
tions and Paſſions of the Soul, which by the c. 
cians are termed a&9n; and bringing the irregulz 
. -Inclinations of the Appetite, which by the ſamen ee 
called ògν,jU, under the Power and Governmer in 
of Reaſon. The third is a Skilfulneſs of Adar 
in our Carriage, and a winning Demeanour u. 
ward the reſt of Men, with whom we are joine! 
in one common Society; that ſo by their Help ye 
may be ſupplied in abundance with all thoſe thing 
which our Natures ſtand in need of; and by tt: 
ſame may be enabled, ſhould any Injury be of: 
ed us, to keep our ſelves ſecure from the Vi- 
lences of it; and not only ſo, but to revenge ou 
ſelves alſo upon the guilty Perſon, and inflict fuck 
Puniſhments as are according to the Rules of Hi 
manity and; Juſticde ... 


— — 8 i — * —— 
How fur the Power: of Fortune over Men reach 


Ihe ſeveral Reaſons why Men favour an) on, 
. « ſubmit to his Authorit ). 


'xX7.HAT Means ſhould be uſed for the gait 
Wing and. ſecuring Men firm to our Int 
-reſts,- we ſhould mention immediately; but he 
have one Obſervation to make before-hand, my 


* 1 - 
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no one but knows that the Power of Fortune 
very great, both as to the good and ill Succeſs of 

dur Actions: For when ſhe favours us, we quickly 
E.-ive at our deſired Haven; but when. ſhe turns 
ainſt us, we as quickly are ſhipwreck'd and run 
ground. Now of thoſe, Events. which depend 
pon Fortune, there are ſome that come to paſs, 
but extraordinary ſeldom ; ſuch as Storms, Tem- 
Peſts, Shipwrecks, Ruins, Fires, Sc. which pro- 
Feed from inanimate Beings ; and from. brutiſh 
lnimals, Kicks, Bites, Puſhes, c. all which, as 
Q ſaid, do but rarely happen: But the Overthrows 
Armies, as of three but a while ago, and a 
reat many others at ſeveral Times; the Deaths 


7 Commanders, as lately of a great and extraordi- 
an ury Perſon ; the Hatred and Violence of the enraged 
te lultiti.de, and, as a Conſequence of that, the Ba- 


iſhinencs, Flights, and utter Undoings of well-de- 
Werying Citizens; as alſo: on the other hand praſpe- 
ous Succeſſes, ſuch as Honours, Commands, Victo- 
Ties, cc. tho' they are all of them truly fortuitous 
WThings, yet they cannot ſucceed either the one 
way or the other, without the Aſſiſtance and En- 
deayours of Men. This being noted, we are now 
to diſcourſe of thoſe. Ways and Methods, whereby 
Nen are drawn and-inclined to be for us, and to 
endeavour all they can for our Intereſt and Ad- 
Wantage: Upon which, if we ſeem to dwell longer 
Wehan we ſhould do, I deſire the, Uſefulneſs of the 
Pubject may be conſidered, and then we may poſ- 
ſibly be thought too ſhort; Wharſoever then is con- 
rributed by Men toward any one's Advancement 
in Riches, Honours, Powers, Sc. is always done 
upon ſome of theſe Motives : Firſt, That of Kind- 
nels, Benevolence, or Good-Will; when for ſome 
eaſons they love any Perſon, Secondly, Honour 
| or 


| 
| 
| 


or Admiration ; when _ reſpect any one for hi 
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Virtues, and think he deſerves to be highly pn. 
moted. 7 5 Confidence, Truſt, or Reliance, 
when they think they may ſafely confide in a My, 
as one that will certainly take care of their Afi; 
Fourthly, Fear, when they ſtand in any Aus 
his Power and A Fifthly, Hope, whe 
they expect to get ſomething from him; as whe 
Prinees or popular Men promiſe great Donation, 
And, lift of ah, Hire, when they are drawn to i 
by Money or Preſents; which is much the muß 
itiful and ſordid Way, as for thoſe on the one 
E that are taken by it, ſo likewiſe for thoſe 
that endeavour to make uſe of it: For it is never 
well when People ſhall attempt to get that by Mb. 
ney, which ought to be the Reward of Virtue and 
Merit. However, ſeeing ſometimes one muſt haye 
Recourſe to this Method as a Refuge, I ſhallgive 

- ſome Rules for our Direction in the Uſe of it; 
but firſt ſpeak of thoſe that are more nearly te. 
lated to Virtue and Honeſty, In much the ſame 
manner, and for ſeveral ſuch Reaſons, Men ſib⸗ 
mit to the Power and ky of another: E. 
ther becauſe they have a Kindneſs for him; or 
have formerly received ſome Obligations from 
him; or reſpect him for his Worth; or hope they 
ſhall ger ſomething by it; or ſear they ſhall be 
forced to it, if they do not do it voluntarily; or ate 
drawn by fair Promiſes and large Donations; 0, 
laſtly, (as we ſee it too often practiſed in ouronn 
Republick) are downright hired to it. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VII. 


Governour ſhould endeavour to make himſelf loved, 
and not feared. The Fates of ſeveral who have 
taken the contrary Method, 


oW of all thoſe Methods, which tend to the 
Adyancement and Maintenance of our In- 
Preſt, there is none more proper and convenient 
Shan Love, and none more improper and inconve- 
Went than Fear. For, as it is very well obſerv'd by 
xN1Us, Whom Men fear, they alſo hate; and 
Whom they hate, they wiſh out of the World. But 
at no Force of Power or Greatneſs whatſoever 
dn bear up lo 7 98s a Stream of publick Hate, 
it were not ſufficiently known before, was of 
te made appear by an Inſtance of our own, And 
ot the violent Death of that Tyrant only, who b 

vrce of Arms oppreſled the City (which now mo 

deys him when taken out of the World) but the 
ke untimely Ends of moſt other Tyrants, who 
ave generally been attended by the fame ill Fate, 
a manifeſt Token that the Hatred of the People 


m able to ruin the moſt abſolute Authority: For 
Pedience proceeding from Fear, cannot poſſibly be 
be Willing ; whereas, that which is the Effect of Love, 


Fill be faithful for ever. It is well enough in thoſe 


cording y Rule it with an high Hand, it they do 
pmetimes uſe Rigour and Severity, like Maſters to- 
dds their Slaves, when there is no other Way of 
ding them in Subjection: But for thoſe who are 
wiſtrates in a free City, to endeavour to make 
emſelves feared by the People, is one of the mad- 
and moſt deſperate Attempts upon. the Face 


ho by open Force have reduced any Nation, and 


of 
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of the Earth. For tho” a Man ſhould by his Pop. 
er and Greatneſs oppreſs the Laws, and over-ays 
Liberty by Terror and Threatenings, yet till they 
will find Time to recover again, firſt by the pn. 
vate Reſentment of the Citizens, and afterward 
by their chuſing in ſecret Conſults, ſome worthie 
Perſon to free them from the Oppreſſor. Ani 
Liberty, after ſhe has been chained up a while, is 
always more curſt, and ſets her Teeth in deeper, 
than ſhe would otherwiſe have done if ſhe had ne. 
ver been reſtrain'd. Let us therefore embrace and 
adhere to that Method, which is of the moſt uni. 
verſal Influence, and ſerves not only to ſecure us 
what we have, but moreover to enlarge our Power 
and Authority: That is in ſhort, Let us rather en. 
deavour to be loved than feared, which is certainly 
the beſt way to make us ſucceſsful, as well in our 
private as our publick Buſineſs. For thoſe who 
deſire to have others be afraid of them, mult 
needs be afraid of thoſe others in their Turns: 
What, for inſtance, ſhall we imagine of the elder 
D1rownys1us? With what eternal Fears and Ap: 
prehenſions muſt he needs be rack d, when daring 
not to venture his Throat to any Razor, he was 
forced even to ſinge off his Beard with Coals : Or 
what of ALEXANDER, Who was firnamed the 
PHER&AN? In what Torment, think we, mult 
he perpetually live? When (as it is uſually reported 
of him) he dared not ſo much as to riſe from Table, 
and go to his own Wife THEBE'Ss Chamber, 
one whom he loved with an entire Affection, 
without a Barbarian, and him (as it is ſaid) t00 
a branded Thracian, to lead the Way with his n. 
ked Sword? And would always diſpatch ſome of 
his Guards before him, to ſearch all the Cloat!s 


and Coffers of the Women, for Fear 9 
* 
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eapon might be concealed within them. O mi- 
4 ble and unhappy Man! who could think a Bar- 
Jin, one who carried the Marks of his Con- 
on in his Forehead, would be faithfuller to him 
an his own Wife. Neither, it ſeems, was he 
Wiaken in it; for he was afterwards murthered 

her Procurement, upon Suſpicion of having to 

\ with ſome other Woman, Nor indeed can 

Authority, how abſolute ſoever, ſubſiſt very 

Sno when it is thus generally feared: PHALARIS 

Inſelf, who is 1 remarkable for his 

rbarous Cruelties, may ſerve for a Witneſs to 
s Truth; who was not deſtroyed by domeſtick 
reacheries, like that ALEXANDER, whom L 

now mentioned; nor yet by ſome few Men 

boſpiring his Death, like our late Tyrant; but 

a general Inſurrection of all the Agrigentines 
ling upon him at once. Again, Did not the Ma- 
lomans revolt from DEMETRIUS, and all with 
je Conſent march over to PYRRRHUS? And 
en the Lacedemonians grew inſolent and tyran- 
u, did not their Allies upon a ſudden forſake 
m, and ſhew themſelyes idle and unconcern- 
Spectators of their Ruin at Leuctra, without 
er ſtirring one Foot to their Aſſiſtance? 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The juſt and gentle Government of the old Roman 
When changed, and the fatal Conſequences of thy 
Change. Cæſar and Sylla's unjuſt Cruelties, tn 
Cauſe of Civil Wars, is Mens hoping to raiſe then. 
ſelves by them. All have Occaſion for ſo 
Friends, though not for general Love. 


Much rather chuſe, upon ſuch a Subject, u 

bring Inſtances from Foreign, than our oyn 
Nation. However, I cannot but obſerye this 
much, That ſo long as our Empire ſupported i 
ſelf, not by the Methods of Injuſtice and Violence, 
but rather by Actions of Kindneſs and Gemleneſ;; 
Wars were undertaken to protect its Allies, or de 
fend its Honour, and accordingly their Iſſues were 
attended with Mercy, or at leaſt no more Rigour 
than was abſolutely neceſſary. The Senate then 
was a kind of Port or Refuge for Princes and N+ 
tions to have Recourſe to in their Need ; andour of 
Officers and Commanders made it their greatel Fa, 
Glory to defend their Provinces, and aſſiſt ther (cr 
Allies, with Juſtice and Fidelity. This City there ele 
fore was not then the Empreſs, ſo properly as the WF “ 
Proteftreſs of all the World. This Conduct a len 
Method of managing the State, began by little ani Et. 
little to wear off before, but utterly vaniſhed imme one 
diately after the Victory of Sylla ; for People be an 
gen think nothing could be unjuſt to their Com kun 


crates and Allies, when once they had ſeen (0 the 
reat Cruelties exerciſed even upon their ve!) fel ung 
ow-Citizens, This Man therefore was in 2 * 
in 


Cauſe, but which was followed by a cruel a 
| m 
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@ moſt unjuſt Victory: He having had the Boldneſs 
and Impudence to ſay, when in full Market he 
was ſelling the Goods of ſome honeſt and wealthy 
Men, and whom he himſelf knew to be Roman 
Citizens, That he was going to make Sale of his 
© 0:13 Booty. But there has come one after him, 
E whoſe Cauſe was impious, and his Victory yet 
more ſcandalous and inhuman ; who did not bop 
at ſelling of private Mens Eſtates, but involved all 
our Countries and Provinces together in one com- 
mon Calamity. Hence we have ſeen, after Ha- 
vock and Devaſtation made in other Countries, as 
© it were by way of Prælude to the loſs of our own 
Empire, the City Marſeilles drawn along in Tri- 
F umph; and that very Place, without whoſe Aſſiſt- 
ance our former Generals never brought Triumph 
from beyond the Alpes, has now found one that 
could have ſo much Impudence, as to triumph 


re over its own Deſtruction. I might bring a great 
ur non other Examples of moſt impious Treatment 
en that hath been ſhewn towards our Allies: but this 
Ia. lingle Inſtance is abundantly ſufficient, being one 
ur of the baſeſt that was ever committed before the 
el Face of the Sun. The Truth of it is, we have de- 
i ſerved theſe Misfortunes; for if others had not 
e- eſcaped without Puniſhment for their Wickedneſs, 
he this Man could never have arrived at that Info- 
ind lence; who tho? he has left but ſew Heirs of his 
ind Eſtate, I am afraid will have a great many wicked 
ne- ones of his Ambition: for as long as ſome diſſolute 
be- and profligate Fellows remember that former in- 
of human Auction, and are in hopes one Day of ſeeing 
0 the ame again, they will always be for propaga- 


ung Civil Diſſentions. Thus PuBLiusSYLLa, 
ut ho was ſo buſy in hat mentioned, when his 
and A Sin ſiman was Dictator, was never contented till he 
ok G had 
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had managed a worſe and more inhuman Actio 
1ix and thirty Years after: and another, who yz 
Scribe in that former Dictatorſhip, in this latter uu 
advanced to. be Treaſurer of the City. By all which 
it is eaſie enough to perceive, that we are never u 
expect we ſhall be free from Civil Wars, ſo long a 
People hope to make their Fortunes by them. We 
have therefore only the Walls of our City remain. 
ing entire, and even the), as it were, expecting v 
feel the Effects of their abominable Wickedneſ;, 
but as for the Republic, it is abſolutely ſunk into 
Ruins and Nothing. And all theſe Misfortunes haye 
fallen upon us 1 iat I may return to- the Subject 
-which occaſioned this Digreſſion) by our chooſing Wi 
to Govern rather by Fear than Love. What then 
* particular Perſons to expect, when Tyranny Wi 
and Oppreſſion could bring all theſe Evils upon the WF 
whole Roman Empire ? This then being ſo manifeſt. Wi 
1y plain, That Love is a moſt powerful Motive to 
Obedience, but Fear a moſt weak and dangerous WW 
one; it follows in the next place, that we fhoull WG I 
diſcourſe of thoſe Means, whereby ſuch a Low, ha 
joined with Honour and Confidence; may moſt eaſ- WWF, 
Jy be gotten, Now this is what all Men do note- of 
qually ſtand in need of; but each ſhould conſider N u 


his on way of living, and accordingly judge what WWF. 

is 1 for E. whether 5. be beloved by 
the generality of Men, or only by ſome few and of 
ſelect Perſons. This however we may lay down "9 
for certain, as a firſt and moſt neceſſary Rule in * 
this caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faithful and lin- th. 
.cere Friends, who may have a true Kindneſs and th 
Eſteem for us. As far as this reaches, there is ve. * 
ry little difference between even the greateſt anf pa 
meaneſt of People, and all ſorts of them are almoſt 2 


equally concerned to endeavour after it. As ft A. 
— nn 
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$ Honour; Glory, and the general Good-will of all 
W the Citizens; theſe indeed are things which are not 
alike uſeful and neceſſary for all. However, for 
W thoſe that have been able to get them, they are 
very good Helps, as for moſt other Purpoſes, fo 
for the obtaining of faithful Friends: But of Friend- 
hip I have treated in another Work, which is en- 
E titled Lelins. 


— „ . nn 
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CHAP. IX. 


7 


nat the Ingredients of true Glory are. By what 
| Means the Love of the People may be obtained, 
How Men may be brought to place a Confidence in 
us. Juſtice more powerful than Cunning to this 
this End. 


72 
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rer us now proceed to diſcourſe of Glory; 
L though that too is a Subject, upon which 1 
have two Books already extant ; however, I ſhall 
touch upon it here in ſhort, becauſe it is a thing 
of ſuch Weight and Moment toward the ſueceſofu 
Management of the moſt important Affairs. True 
and perfect Glory, then, is always made up of theſe 
three Ingredients: Firſt, the Love and Good-will 
1 of the Multitude. Secondly, their Truſting and Re- 
lance upon a Man, And, Laſtly, their valuing 
and admiring him ſo as to think him a Perſon 
that really deſerves Honour, The Means of getting 
theſe three from the Multitude, (to give one. ſhort 
and eaſy Rule) are very much the ſame as from 
particular Perſons, However, there is another pe- 


> culiar Way of approaching the People, and gaining 
4 Admittance into the Hearts and Affections of all 
J 


G 2 | Men 
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Men in general. Of thoſe three then, which [ juſ 
now mentioned, let us firſt ſee the Ways of ob. 
.taining Love. Now the Love of the People is ms. 
ved by nothing ſo much, as by Bounty and doing. 
Kindneſles : Next they are pleaſed with an bean 
Deſire and Inclinatian toward it, tho' a Man 
have not wherewithal to exerciſe it. Thirdly, The 
very Name and Reputation of having Beneticence 
and Liberality, Juſtice, and Fidelity, with the ref 
of thoſe Virtues which give a kind of Smoathne!; 
and Agreeableneſs to our Converſation, is of very 
great Efficacy in getting us-the Favour and Love 
of the Multitude : and x 4 reaſon of it is, becauſe 


Honeſty and Decorum delight us of themſelves, and 
by their own native Beauties and Excellencies move 
and engage the Hearts of all Men: which ſeeing 
they appear with more Luſtre in theVirtues,which 
I juſt now mentioned; it follows, that by Nature 
we muſt love thoſe People, in whom we ſuppoſe 


ſuch Virtues to reſide. And theſe are the principal 
Cauſes of Mens loving us: there might, I conſeſ, 
be ſome others given, but not of equal Weigit 
and Importance with theſe, We are to ſpeak in 
the next place of. their Truſting or Confiding in us; 
for the compaſſing of which, it is neceſſary ve 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to have two Qualifications, t. 
Prudence and Juſtice, For we truſt thoſe Men, 
whom we believe zo underſtand Matters better 
than we do; to be wife enough to ſee things before 
they are arriv'd, and in the Management of them, 
if any Danger ſhould happen, zo be ready at finding 
out Ways and Expedients, to diſentangle then 
ſelves from the Perplexities of it: in which Men 
imagine that all true and profitable Wiſdom con- 
liſts. But when a Man is found really Jujt an! 


Faithful, that is Good, we place ſo muc 7 1 
| | NE? : 
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confidence in ſuch a one, as not to entertain any 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of Deceit or Injury. To ſuch a 
Min therefore we think we may wiſely, and witty 
E 1 ſecure Confidence, entruſt our Safeties, our Chil- 
E dren, and our Fortunes. Juſtice therefore, of theſe 
two Virtues, has as much the more ſtrong and ef- 


l 

» WE fectual Tendency, to procure this Credit and Con- 
+ WE fidence from the People. For that, even without 
| WE Widom, can go a great way toward the obtain- 


ing of this End; whereas Wiſdom, without hat, is 
unable to do any thing: For the more ſhrewd and 
© cunning any Perſon is, the more he is ſuſpected 
and hated by the World, it he be not counted ho- 
| neſt and uprighe withal. Juſtice therefore, in 
conjunction with Wiſdom, can make a Man be 
E truſted as far as he pleaſes ; Juſtice without the 
© other can do a great deal; but the other without 
© that, is of no Force at all. 
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CHAP. X. 
Why he talks of Wiſdom and Juſtice as ſeparate from 


one another, tho really there is a mutual Conne xi- 
on between them, What will make Men admire 
any one. The Difference between Deſpiſing aud 
having an ill Opinion of a Mar. 


m, 323 Men perhaps will be ready to admire, 
lince it is ſo generally agreed on by Philoſo- 


ur phers, and has been ſo often aſſerted by me my 
en elf, That whoever has one muſt have all the Vir- 
* tues; why 1 ſhould ſpeak of them ſeparately now, 
n 


4s tho“ it were poſſible for a Man to have Pru- 
ce, without haying Juſtice at the ſametime. | 
G 3 an- 


TULLY' 


Apprehenſions; an 


anſwer, That the Way of Expreſſion is highly di. 
ferent, according to the difference of the Subjeg; 
we are treating of; whether y are ſuch as re. 
uire a Niceneſs and Subtilty in 
ited to the Capacities of ordinary People. 1 
but ſpeak here with the Vulgar therefore, when! 
call one Man couragious, another juſt, and a third 
prudent ; for in treating u 
cerns the People, we mu 
and ordinary Expreſſions ; which is what has been 
done by PAN T1v s himſelf. But to return to our 
Of the three Ingredients, which we (aid 
were required to the making up of Glory; the third 
was this, That Men ſhould admire and value uy 
fo, as to think we are Perſons that really deſerye 
Honour. Now generally ſpeaking they are apt to 
admire whatever they ſee Great, and beyond their 
likewiſe in Particulars, if 
they diſcoyer any Excellency which they never ex- 
ed. They admire thoſe therefore, and extol 
them even to the the Skies, in whom (as they 
think) they have found a 
Qualities : But as for thoſe others, who have nei- 
ther Virtue, Spirit, nor Courage in them, thele 
Men they wholly deſpiſe and ſer light by. For they 
cannot be ſaid to deſpiſe all thoſe, of whom they 
entertain but an ill Opinion. 


on a Subject which con. 
make uſe of common 


ny rare and extraordinary 


The 


thinking well of your roguiſh, back 


them for all that; their Contempt 


andling, or to be 


are far from 
iting, cozen- 
ing ſort of Fellows, who are never unprepared tor 
the doing Man an Injury; but by no means dei 
(as was laid) 
only upon thoſe, who neither do Good to 
ves, nor others (as we commonly ſpeak; 
that is, who ſpend all their Lives in meer Idlenels 


and Sloth, without eyer minding or taking care of 


& with ſuch aBrightneſs, as that all the whole World 
muſt admire ker Beauties. | 
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. ny thing. Thoſe, who are eſteemed to excel in 


3 Virtue, more eſpecially draw Men to Wonder and 
Admiration; who keep themſelves free, as from all 


other things that are baſe and 1 more 


eſpecially from thoſe ſorts of Vices, which the reſt 
of Mankind cannot fo eaſily ſtand againſt, Plea- 

ſures, for inſtance, are very alluring and charming 
© Miſtreſſes, which are apt to enſnare the better part 


of the Soul, and entice it aſide from the Paths of 
Virtue; and Pain, on the contrary, racks and tor- 
ments us, ſo that the dread of it carries moſt Men 
beyond the Bounds of Reaſon. Thus again, when 


© Life and Death, Riches and Poverty, are the things 
© in queſtion, there are very few Men but are wholly 
E tranſported with Deſire of the one, and Abhorrence 

of the other. Wherra Man therefore has got ſuch 
2 12 and exalted Soul, as that he can look upon 
© a 


theſe with Indifference; and cloſely purſues--. 


and adheres to Honeſty, in whatever Shape ſhe 


preſents her ſelf ; then it is that Virtue appears 
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CHAP. XI. 
| | {pa 
Juſtice, and a Contempt of Riches, are eſpecially ar 
Cauſes of Mens Admiration, Juſtice alone pr. ter 
cures all the three things which make ub Glory; an 
and how, It is a neceſſary Virtue for all nm lo! 


of People, Eren Robbers and Pyrates canu WE ſel 
ſubſiſt without it. Some Examples to this Pur. ch 
poſe. to 


82 a Conſtitution of Soul therefore, as can 
make a Man deſpiſe all theſe Goods or Evils, 
begets him a mighty Eſteem and Admiration : But 
eſpecially Juſtice (which ſingle Virtue ſerves to 
give Men the Name and Denomination of Good) 
eems much the moſt admirable to the generality of 
People: and not without Reaſon ; it being impol- 
fible for any one to be Juſt, who is afraid at the 
Approaches of Death, of Pain, of Baniſhment or 
Poverty; or prefers thoſe things which are contra- 
ry to theſe, before the great Duties of Juſtice and 
Honeſty. And more particularly yet, Men admire 
thoſe, whom they find unconcerned as to the mat- 
ter of Money; and count them tryed, as it were 
like Gold in the Fire, who have been able to with- 
ftand the Temptations of it, Juſtice therefore of 
it ſelt is ſufficient to procure thoſe three things that 
are requiſite to Glory: In the firſt place, The Love 
and Good-will of the People ; becauſe of the Kind- 
neſſes it ſhews to very many. Secondly, Their 
Confidence : And Thirdly, Their Admiration : Both 
for the ſame Reaſon, v1z. Becauſe it neglects and 
dè ſpiſes thoſe things, which the reſt of Men purſue 
with ſuch Eagerneſs and Paſſion. Now, in my Opi- 
nion,nctvuly the being in a publick Station, but e- 
very 
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ty 
HH > 
particularly for this, that we may have ſome famili- 
ar Friends to converſe with; which it is no eaſy Mat- 
ter for a Man to obtain, without at leaſt the Sheyw 


Method of Living whatſoever, requires the 
telps and Aſſiſtances of Men; as for other Ends, ſo 


and Reputation of Honeſty. From hence it fol- 


© lows, That it is neceſſary even for thoſe Men them- 
ſelves, who have withdrawn from the World, and 


choſen the Quiet and Retirements of the Country, 


to be reputed at leaſt Men of Honeſty and Integri- 


ty: And that ſo much the more, becauſe otherwiſe 
* will certainly be counted diſhoneſt ; and then, 


having nothing of Guard or Defence, they muſt 


needs be expoſed to p Injuries. The ſame 


| Juſtice alſo is neceſſary for thoſe (if ever they hope 
dio ſucceed in their Buſineſs) who buy, ſell, lert, hire, 


and are concern'd in the Commerce and Affairs of 


E the World: Nay, it is a thing of ſuch powerful Mo- 

ment and univerſal Influence, as that thoſe who live 

only upon Villanies and Wickedneſs, can never 

ſubſiſt without ſomething of Juſtice : For ſhould 

any Thief ſteal from another that belonged to the 
# ſame Confederacy, he would immediately be expel- 

led, as unfit to be a Member even of a Society of 
E Robbers; and ſhould the Leader himſelf not diſtri- 
bute their Booty, according to the Meaſures of Ju- 
| ſtice and Honeſty, he would either be murther'd or 

| deſerted by his Company: Nay, it is ſaid that your 
| Robbers have ſome certain Statutes, which they are 

all of them bound to obſerve among themſelves. 

| ThEOPOMPUS tells us of a certain Rogue, one 
| BaxDYLIs an Illyrian, that gor a great Power by 

the Fame of his Juſtice in divi b 

VIII Ar us the Lyſitanian, got a much greater, to 
whom even ſome of our Armies and Generals were 


forced to yield, till he was beaten and weaken'd by 
that 


ing t 


e Prey : And 


G5 
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that CATx us LaLivs, who was ſirnamed the 
Wiſe, in the time of his Pratorſhip ; who brought 
down his Haughtineſs to ſo low an Ebb, as to ren. 
der the War eaſy for thoſe that came after him, It * 
Juſtice then be of ſo great Efficacy, as to raiſe and fi 


increaſe even the Power of Pirates; of what migh. u 
ty Force muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the midit of n 
Laws, and in a well-conſtituted Republick. | ; 
—— — — V 

| = al 
CHAP. XII. 4 


What made Men at firſt chooſe Kings and make n 
Laus. The juſteſt Men uſually made Kings ani ! 
why.. How to make uſe of the Glory he hath a 
been diſcourſing of. An excellent Rule of Socra- WF J 
tes. Glory muſt be founded upon ſolid Virtue, P. 
re is Counterfeit will, ſome time be diſc 80 
vered. 10 


E was for the ſake of enjoying the Benefits of b 
this Juſtice (the great Uſe of which we have * 
now been diſcourſing of) that the Medes hereto- b 
fore, as we are told ne and lam 
apt to imagine our own Anceſtors too, choſe al- Pt 
ways the honeſteſt Perſons for their Kings. Forthe Wi jp 
ron ſort of people, being oppreſſed by the richer, WF © 

d recourſe to ſome one of remarkable Virtue,,o fe 
fave and protect them from Violence and Injuries: WF * 
who con ticuting Meaſures of Equity and Juſtice, Wi 
bound the greateſt to obſerve them as well as the 
meaneſt. And that which was the reaſon for their 
chooſing Kings, in like manner put them upon e- 
nacting Laws: For Men have always defiredio en- 
joy ſuch a Right, as all ſorts of them might have 


— — , , r ‚— nn 


4 
* 
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an equal Share in (for otherwiſe indeed it would 
de no Right at all), which when they could get by 
the Juſtice and Honeſty of ſome one Perſon, they 

were contented with him, and never looked any 

further; but when they could not, they were put 
upon a neceſſity of inventing Laws, which could 
© never be partial, but uſe the ſame Language to all 
” Ranks and Conditions. It is very plain therefore, 
that thoſe Men were uſually choſen to be Kings, 
who were counted by the People Men of Honeſty 
and Integrity: But if they were held Prudent and 
Wiſe withal, the People thought there was nothing 
they might not obtain by their Conduct and Ma- 


nagement. By all means therefore let us conſtant- 


8 
* 


| 


ph follow, and ſtick cloſe to Juſtice ; as for its own 
h like. for otherwiſe indeed it will not be properly 
- Iaſi ſo for the increaſe of our Honour and Re- 


putation, Now asit is not ſufficient for a Man to 
1 get Riches, unleſs he has the Wiſdom to diſpoſe of 
them ſo, as thereby to furniſh out all his Expences, 

not only thoſe of his bare Neceſſities, but thoſe of 

of bis Bounty and Liberality too: So neither is it e- 
„enough for a Man to get _— unleſs he knows 
o- Wh how to make uſe of it with diſcretion : Though 


m what SockxartEs ſays is very excellent to this 
al. purpoſe, That the readieſt Way, and, as it were, 
he I /Porteft Cut, to arrive at Glory, is really to be what 
er, due deſires to be accounted, Thoſe People there- 
40 fore are highly miſtaken, who think of obtainin 

s : : folid Reputation, by vain Shews and —— 


Pretences; by compoſed Countenances and ſtudied 
Forms of Words: for true Glory takes deep root- 
ing, and grows and flouriſhes more and more; but 
that which is only in Shew and meerOutſide, quick- 
© ly decays and withers like Flowers; nor can any 
thing be laſting that is only counterfeit. I might 
: bring 
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bring a great ma nantExamples for the proof 
of theſe AGcinioks + bur for bedyity ſake, 1 ſhall 
contentmy felf with thoſe of but one ſingle Fami. 
ly. T12xx1UsGRACCHVU sghe Son ofPv2t. 
vs, will always be Praiſed and had in Admiration, 
as long as there ſhall any Memorials remain of the Wo 
Roman Atchievments: But his Sons, on the contrary, 
were not in their Lives-time approved of by good 
Men; and ſince their Deceaſe have been numbr 

among thoſe, who were juſtly Slain.. | 


1 


HAHN. NAI. 


What young Men ſhould do to make themſchy 
known, and taken Notice of in the World, Cow 
rage in War, the firſt thing that ſets off young Men, 
Another, Temperance,. Sobriety, & c. Keeping «f- 
ten Company with Wiſe and Good Men, another 
thing that very much. Recommends them. 


T is the Buſineſs therefore of thoſe, who deſire 
I to get true Glory, ſtrictly to diſcharge all the 
Duties of Juſtice :: what thoſ. are, we have ſnewn 
already in the former Book. I ſhall now proceed 
to lay down ſome Directions, How a Man ſhould 
do to appear before the World whar he is in him- 
felf ; though that of SocrxATEs is certainly the 
wiſeſt that can poſſibly be given, To make ſur 
in the firſt place, that he really be in himſelf, thut 
which he deſires to appear before the World, For when 
a young Gentleman is juſt come into the Publick, 
and is already known and remarkable in it, either 
by the Fame of his Father's Actions (which! 
think, Son Mas cus, may be your Caſe ;) orb) 

| a0 
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any other Means or Accident whatſoever; the Eyes 
ol all are 1 1 him, and every one is 
Y r after what he 

Ii 


oes, and how he ſteers his 
e; and, as though he were ſet in the publick 
view, ſo none of his Actions, or ſo much as his 
Words, can be long kept in ſecret. But thoſe, who 
at the Beginning and Entrance of their Lives, by 


© reaſon of their Meanneſs, are unknown to the 


World; as ſoon as ever they come up to the Years 
of Diſcretion, ſhould ſet before their Eyes the moſt 
honourable Places, and bend all their Studies and 
honeſt Endeavours toward the obtaining of them: 
which they ought to do with ſo much the more 
boldneſs, becauſe Men are ſo far from envyin 

Youth, that they rather encourage and 2 
them in their Progreſs. The firſt _ then, that 
ſets a young Man off, and recommends him to the 
Publick, is Courage and Bravery in Martial Affairs; 
by which a great many 8 our Forefathers, 
who were ſcarce ever wholly di ——— Wars, 
very nobly diſtinguiſhed and ſignalized themſelves. 


But you, my Son, have had the misfortune to light 
upon the Times of a Civil War, wherein the one 
Party was wicked and deteſtible, and the other 
& unfortunate and unſucceſsful : In which, however, 
E when PoMPEY had given you the Command of 
one Wing, you got much Praiſe from that great 
Commander and all his Army, by yourRiding,Dart- 
ing, and patiently abiding all the Fatigues of War. 
But as for this Piece of” your riſing Glory, that, 
and the whole Conſtitution of the Republick, are 
both of them fallen to the Ground together. But 
I never deſigned ſo to model this Diſcourſe, as that 
it ſhould be proper for none but you; but as that 
| it might be applicable to all Men in general: 1 
nal go on therefore to the remaining part of * 
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As then in all things the Functions of the Soul ac 
more noble and excellent than thoſe of the Body; 
ſo the Effects of our Reaſon and Underſtanding ar 
| vr and more powerful, as to this Particular, W- 
n thoſe of meer Strength. Now of theſe there ö 
is none that can more recommend and adorn a ; 
young Man, than Temperance and Sobriety, Du 
and Reſpe to his natural Parents, Love and Good 
nature towards his Friends and Relations. Another 
2 Way for young People to get Known, and 17 
ve a good Reputation, is often to attend on ſome L 7 
Great and Wiſe Men, who are thought to deſign 1 
for the Good of the Publick: For — ak they are ; 
obſerved to be frequently with ſach, the People 
are preſently apt to imagine, that they will be lle B 
thoſe Men, whom they chooſe for their Patterns, Co 


Thus Pus.RuTiLus, when he was young, had bat 
the general Vogue of a very honeſt Man, and an EF wh 
able Lawyer, becauſe he frequented the Houſe of mo 
Morus. As for Cx assvs, whilſt he was ve. but 
ry young, he was not beholden to any one elſe, © reſi 
but obtained of himſelf everlaſting Honour, by | ing 
undertaking that noble and glorious Accuſation; | Lei 
when at that term of Years, wherein others are 124 
commended if they begin but to Study and Exer- 0 
eiſe the Art; (as we have it recorded of the fa. Aden 
mous DEMOSTHENEs) at that Age, I ſay, did | we 
CRrassvs make it appear, that he could perform 410 
that laudably in the open Courts of Juſtice, which abe 
he might without 22 have been ſt | mi 
dying at home, | wh 
? | Pu 
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1 
Diſcourſe of two Sorts. Affability very powerful to 

l * * Love, &c, But E e much more. 

” Several Occaſions of ſhewing a Man's Eloquence. 
* To Defend more laudable than to Accuſe; but the 
utter in ſome Caſes honourable _ - Several 

Examples of brave Accuſations, Iis lawful in 

ſome Caſes to defend the really Guilty; but never to 

accuſe the Innocent. The Judges and Advocates 

Duties. Defending the Accuſed, eſpecially honou- 

rable, when it is againſt ſome powerful Oppreſſor. 


HUT of Speaking or Diſcourſe there are two 
B Sorts; 4. one proper only for common 
Converſation, the other for Pleadings and De- 

bates in the Publick. Of theſe two the latter, 

which is what we call Eloquence, is apparently 
| moſt powerful towards the Procurement of Glory; 
but yet it is unexpreſſible of what Influence Cour- 
teſie and Aﬀability are, in the Buſineſs of obtain- 
ing Mens Love and Affections. There are extant 

Letters of PRIIIY to ALEXANDER, AN TI- 

E PATER tO CASSANDER, and ANTIGONUS 

tw PHILIP; in which theſe moſt Wiſe and Priu- 

dent Princes (for ſuch we are told hey really 
Y 


were) adviſe each his Son to ſpeak kindly to the 

Multitude, and try to win the Hearts of both 
| them and the Soldiers by gentle Words and fa- 

miliar Appellations. But that other Diſcourſe, 
which is proper for Pleadings and Harangues in 
| Publick, does oftentimes move and tranſport the 
| whole Multitude: For when a Man ſpeaks ſo wiſe- 
ly and fluently,they are preſently rapt into a ſtrange 
Admiration, and cannot but 1 vg as ſoon as 
ever they hear him, that he is wiſer and ny | 

| | now- 
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knowing than the reſt of Men are. But if there be an 
Modeſty joined with the Power and Weight of hi; ig 


Eloquence, there is nothing in the World can Fot 
more raiſe their Admiration ; and eſpecially too, and 
if he be a young Man that ſpeaks. Now the Sub- at 3 
jets and Occaſions, that ſtand in need of Elo. WF mal 

uence, are more than one, and ſeyeral young brit 

entlemen, in our own Republick, have made Beſ 
themſelves eminent in ſeveral of them: Some for too 


Example, by ſpeaking in the Senate-Houſe, and tha 
others, by pleading in the Courts of Juſtice, Of WF 4c: 
theſe Ways the latter is moſt fruitful of Admirati. ¶ cu 


on, the Duties of which are only two, Defending ble 
and Accuſing. It is much more commendable o WF © 
defend than to accuſe; however, this latter has Lay 
oftentimes brought Men to a conſiderable Reyu- WF: be 
tation. We mention'd the Example of of Cn asss Wit! 
bat juſt now, and Marcus AN roms, when | Per, 
he was a young Man, did the ſame ; and nothing WW Liv. 
got SULPITIvs ſo much Credit for his Eloquence, Wi ſer 
as his brave Accuſation of Caius NorBanus, wic 
a very ſeditious and troubleſome Citizen. This ne- 2nd 


yertheleſs muſt be done but ſeldom, or indeed ne- 
ver, unleſs it be undertaken on the behalf of the 
Republick,as it was by thoſe three whom I juſt now 
mention'd : Or, Secondly, upon the Account of 
fome Injury received, as by the two LucuLLusts; 
or elſe for the ſake of thoſe under our Protection, 
as was formerly done by myſelf for the Sicilian: ; 
and byJvL 1v s for the Sardinians againſt MAI. 
cus ALBuTI1vus : In like manner Fus1vs 
made his Induſtry be taken notice of, by his accu- 
ſing AQuit1vs. Once then or ſo, it is allowable 
enough; but by no means often, However, 
ſhould the Commonwealth call a Man to it, he 
might do it often upon her Account, it being no 
Diſgrace to be often employed in taking Your 


— 
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© ance on her Enemies. Yet, even in this Caſe, it 
is till the beſt way to be moderate and cautious: 
for he ſhews himſelf a Man of a that unnatural 
and mercileſs Temper (or rather indeed not a Man 
at all, but a ſavage Monſter) who can endure to 
make it his very Buſineſs and Employment, to 
bring many People into Danger of their Lives : 
Beſide that it is dangerous to the Perſon himſelf 
too; and not only ſo, but even ſcandalous and 

' ſhameful, to get himſelf the odious Name of An 
Accuſer : Which of late was the Fortune of MAR. 
cus BxuTvs, a Perſon that was ſprung of a no- 
ble Family, and Son of that BRU TUS, who was 
ſo particularly famed for his Skill in the Civil 
Laws. It is another Rule of Duty more eſpecially to 
be taken notice of, and which cannot be broken 
without manifeſt Villainy, Never to bring an innocent 

© Perſon into Danger. For ſince kind Nature has 
given us Eloquence, to ſerve for the Good and Pre- 
© ſervation of all Men; what can be more, either 
wicked, or inhuman, than to turn it to the Ruin 
and Deſtruction of the beſt of them ? It is our Du- 
ty then never to accuſe the Innocent: But we need 
not, on the other hand, make any Scruple o! ſpeak- 
ing ſometimes in Behalf of the Guilty, provided he 
| be not wholly villanous and a For this 
s no more than what the People deſire, than what 
Cuſtom authorizes, and the common Bowels of 
Humanity encline us to. It is the Duty of a Judge 
v endeavour after nothing but the real Truth; but 
an Advocate ſometimes may ſpeak up for that, 
| Whichcarries no more than an outward Appearance 
of it: Which, I think, I ſhould hardly have ven- 
tured to ſay, (eſpecially in writing a Philoſophical 
Diſcourſe). but that I perceive it was the Opinian 
of PAN& TLUs, a Perſon of as great and — 
rable 
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rable Authority, as any among the Sroicks. But 
Defending is that which brings the largeſt Return 
both of Glory and Intereſt ; eſpecially if one hap. 
pen to be aſſiſtant to thoſe, who ſeem injured aud 
oppreſſed by the Power of ſome Great One. Thi 
was my Fortune, as a great many times, ſo more 
eſpecially in my younger Days ; when I ſtood in 
Defence of Ros cis AMERINwUSsS, again al 
the Greatneſs and Authority of SYLL a: And you 
know the Oration, which I then ſpoke, is at this 
time extant, | | 


— — — — 


C HA P. XV. 


Two ſorts of Liberality. . Better to help Men by ou 
Labour and Induftry, than by our Money. Phi. 
_ Reproof to his Son Alexander to this Purpoſe, 

Inconveniencies of the ſecond ſort of Liberality, 

Meaſures to be obſerved in it. 


Aving given this Account of the particular 
Duties, which young Men muſt do for the 
Attainment of Glory; we are next to diſcourſe of 
Beneficence or Liberality. Of this there are two 
Sorts ;: the one of which conſiſts in obliging thoſe 
who need it, by our Labour and Induſtry ; the other 
by our Money. The latter of theſe two is much the 
more eaſy, eſpecially for thoſe who have plentitul 
Fortunes; but the former, on the other hand, more 
glorious and magnificent, and more ſuitable to the 
Character of a brave and exalted Soul. For though 
there is a Good-will, and generous Readineſs to o- 
blige, ſhewn in either; yet in the one Caſe ve 
are beholding to the Cheff, in the other wy 

irs 
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Virtues and Abilities of the Perſon. Beſides, thoſe 
Sort of Kindneſſes, which are done by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Money, or the like, within a ſhort ſpace 
of Time draw their own Fountain dry; ſo that 
this Liberality doth, as it were, eat out its own 
' Bowels, and the more you have formerly obliged 
in this kind, the fewer you will be able to oblige for 
the future. But now, on the other hand, he whoſe 
Generoſity ſhews itſelf in Labour, that is, in Vir- 
tue, and being active for another's Good, the more 
Men he hath formerly ſhewn himſelf kind to, the 
more he will have ready to aſſiſt him ever after: 
beſide, that by the Cuſtom of doing good Offices, 
he gets a kind of Habit, and grows much more ex- 
pert in the Art of obliging. Parry the Father of 
ALEXANDER the Great, reproves his Son ſharp- 
ly in one of his Epiſtles, tor endeayouring to pur- 
E chaſe the Good-will of the Macedonians, by giving 
them Donations In the name of Wonder, — he, 
What Method of Reaſoning could lead you into 
ſuch a Thought, as to imagine that thoſe Men would 
© ever be faithful to yon, whom yourſelf had Cor- 
© rupted with Money? © What! do you deſign to be 
thought, not the King, but only the Steward and 
© © Purſebearer of the Macedonians ? That Steward 
and Purſebearer is admirably well ſaid, becauſe it 
is ſo ſcandalous a Buſineſs for a Prince; and that 
| calling Donations a Corrupting the People, is better 
pet; for thoſe who receive them are perpetuall 
the worſe for it, and only made readier to expe 
the ſame again. PRT 1Þ writ this to his Son a- 
lone, but it may ſerve for a Direction to all Men 
in general, I think we may take it for granted 
| therefore, that that ſort of Bounty, which conſiſts 
in doing Kindneſſes by our Labour and Induſtry, 
{ 8 more Virtuous and Creditable, can oblige more 
People, 
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People, and has more ways of doing it than that 
other has, Not but that e a Man ſhoud 
Ave, nor is this ſort of Bounty to be wholly reje. 
cted; nay, one oughtoftentimes to diſtribute ſome 
you of one's Money to thoſe, . who are well-de. 
erving Perſons, and ſtand in need of ſuch Aſſiſ. 
ance: But ſtill it muſt be done with great Prudente 
and Moderation. For fome Men have ſquanderd 
away whole Eſtates by inconſiderately giving C 
Which is certainly the fooliſheſt thing in x World 5 
for ſo a Man diſables himſelf ever after from do- 
ing of that which he takes moſt delight in. Bu 0. 
4 
\ 


L. 


the worſt thing is this, that Profuſeneſs in Giving 
is uſually accompanied by unjuſt Ways of Getting: 
For when by this means Men have parted with 
what is their own, they are forced to lay hands WW ma 
upon that which is another's : And by this means Re. 

y miſs what is their principal Deſign, viz. The WF got 
obtaining Mens Love by their Bounty and Gene- on, 
roſity; for they get more Hatred from thoſe WW tho 
whom they injure, than Good-Will from thoſe WF po: 
whom they hoped to oblige by it. We ought WF qu. 


therefore neither ſo to lock up our Riches, as Wa 
even Liberality itſelf cannot open them; nor ei the 
keep them open, as if they were common to all n 
Men in general: The beſt way is, always to ob- WF {i 


ſerve a due Medium, and give more or leſs in pro- W 
portion to our Eſtates. In fine, we ſhould do WF N. 


well to remember a Saying, which is now grown WW a: 
fo common as to be a Proverb amongſt us, Bow bor 
has got no Bottom + For how indeed Is it poſſible, N 
re hould ever be any end of it, when thoſe, 10 
who are uſed to it, look to receive again; and o- us 


thers, from ſecing them, are taught to expect the WF + 
8 CHA? Wi»: 


lame 2 
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& 'C H A P. XVI, 
| : 
Tuo ſorts of Givers. . How Liberality and Prodigali- 
* ty differ. What the chief Advantage of Riches. 
* Publick Shows to the People very fooliſh. Severdl 
Examples of magnificent Ædiles among the Romans. 


$ F thoſe who give largely, there are two 
5 0 ſorts; the one of which are Prodigal, and 
© the other Liberal. The Prodigal are thoſe, who 
: conſume vaſt Sums in making publiek Feaſts, and 
E diſtributing Portions of Meat to the People; or 
in providing Gladiators to fight with one ano- 
ther, or with wild Beaſts in the Theatres ; or in 
making Preparation for other ſuch Sports, and 
 Recreations of the Multitude : things that are for- 
gotten in a very ſhort time, if ever at all thought 
on, after once they are over. But the Liberal are 
thoſe, who diſpoſe of their Money in redeeming 
poor Priſoners; in helping their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance out of Debt; in aſſiſting them to- 
Ward the marrying their Daughters; or putting 
them into ſome Method of making, or encreaſ- 
ing their Fortunes. I admire therefore, what 
mould come into THEOPHRASTVwU 8's: Head, 
| who in a Book of his, which he wrote concerning 
# Riches, among ſeveral noble and excellent things, 
has been guilty of one very grevious Abſurdity : 
| for he runs out mightily in Commendation of 
| Magnificence, and giving publick Shows or Dona- 
| lions to the People; and thinks the ſupplying of 
| ſuch Expences as theſe, the very principal Fruit and 
Advantage of Riches 2 but in my Opinion it is both 

a much greater, and more durable Advantage, to 


be furniſhed with Money for theſe Acts of Boun- 
| ty, 
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, of which I have juſt now been giving ſome lu. & nar 
"ſtances. But AxtsToTLE, with much mor: Wi 
Reaſon and Judgment, reproves us for not being 
amazed at thoſe — are daily thrown away 
to careſs the People: Should any one (ſays he) 
'© when a City is beſieged and reduced to gren 
Streights, give a large Sum of Money for a li: 
Cup of Water; People would wonder and ad. 
mire at it ſtrangely, and hardly be perſuaded ty I 
believe it at firſt ; but afterwards poſſibly, upon was 
farther Conſideration, would be ready to pardon & bet: 
it, becauſe It was a Caſe of meer Exigence ani cf 
Neceſſity: But yet we can ſee, without any thing hat 
of Admiration, thoſe vaſt Charges and infini eo 
Expences, which Men put themſelves to for no ere. 
Reaſon in the World; neither for the Relief of I's 
any Want or Neceſſity, nor yet for the Encreaſe Wi 
of their Glory and Dignity: And that Pleaſureof 
the Multitude which is principally aimed at, is of 
ſhort Eontinuance ; and only tickles and ſooths 
up the Meaneſt of the People, who themſelves 
will forget the Satisfaction they received, as ſoon 
as ever the Show and Recreation is at an end. 
He adds moreover, with a great deal of Reaſon, 
That Children indeed, and ſome trifling Women, 
together with Slaves, and the more ſervile Pan 
of thoſe who are free, might perhaps take a Plez- 
* ſure in ſuch fooliſh kind of Paſtime : but that 
Men of true Prudence, and thoſe who judge of 
things by the Rules of Reaſon, can by no means 
either commend or approve of them.” I known! 
is a Cuſtom in our Republick, and has been from the 
time of our good Forefathers, to expect and de- 
mand, — = the ſobereſt Citizens, ſomething 
that is ſplendid and magnificent in their dilc- 


ſhips. Hence PuBLius CRASSs Us, who was lit 
name. 
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named The Wealthy, and really was ſuch, in his 
Office of Ædile was very magnificent and noble in 
his Entertainments: and Lucius CRASSUS, a 
little while after, was full-out as generous, though 
Collegue of Mu c 1v s the moſt moderate Man i. 
ving. Next after theſe came CA Ius Cravpivg, 
the Son of Appius; and a great many others, 
© iz. the LucuLL1, HoRTENSIUs, and S1- 
Eranus, But PuUBLIUs LEN TULUS, when I 
| was Conſul, exceeded all others that ever went 


before him: who was afterwards followed and 
copied by SCAURUS. But of all theſe Shows, 
© that have been given to pleaſe and entertain the 
&?cople, thoſe of my Friend Po uE were the 
greateſt and moſt magnificent, exhibited when he 
vas the ſecond time Conſul. In all which Caſes 


Wit is eaſie to ſee what is my Opinion, 


CHAP. XVII. 


LExpences to pleaſe the People allowable, in ſome Caſes; 
and what they are. Some Examples of laudable 


ones, Upon what one may beſt lay out his Money 
in this kind. 


O Man howeyer ſhould be ſo far moderate, 
Jas to draw upon himſelf the Suſpicion of A- 
varice. MAMERCU s, a Perſon of very great Rich- 
es, was put.by the Conſulſhip for no other Rea- 
| fon, but becauſe he refuſed to be Adile firſt, If 
ſuch things therefore are demanded by the People, 

and allowed of, though perhaps not deſired, b 
good Men, they muſt even be performed; but ſo 
as to rv within the compaſs of your Eſtate, as I 
my ſelf did, Nay, though they ſhould not be de- 
manded 


4 


| giving the Peaple a 
t 


from a great and inveterate Hatred of the People, 
by a Coſt, which (conſidering he was at that time 


eſt Honour, by purchaſing Gladiators for the De. 


ſame: and even I my ſelf have ſome reaſon to boat 
the Votes, and.the very firſt Years I was capable 
of them, (which is more than can be ſaid by eithei 


Charge of my Adileſhip was very inconſiderable. 
But the beſt way of laying out Money in this kins, 
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manded by the People, yet they might wiſel; e 
nough be preſented them, upon a Proſpect of gan. 
ing ſome more conſiderable Advantage by it. Thus 
ORrEsTEs of late gor a great deal of Credit, by 
inner in the Streets, unde; 

e Notion of paying his Tenths to Ht x cuts, 
Nor did any one ever find fault with M. Sx1vs, for 
ſelling out Corn at an eaſie Rate, in the time of aye. 
A great Dearth and Scarcity: for he got himſelt free 


dile) was neither diſhoneſt, nor yet extraorcina. 
ry great: But of all, my Friend MIL o got the great 


fence of the Publick, which was wholly included i 
my ſingle . and thereby defeating the mad 
and pernicious Attempts of CLo DI us. Such Char. 

es therefore are not to be ſhunned, when either 
they are neceſſary or very advantageous : but even 
when they are ſo, we muſt ſtill not exceed the de 
Limits of Mediocrity. Luc. PaIliPppus, the Son 
of QUIXTUs, an 3 ingenious and e- 
minent Man, was wont, I confeſs, to be making his 
Brags, That he got all the Honours the Republick 
could give him, without ever ſpending one Far 
thing that way: Caius Cu lo uſed to ay tle 


upon this account: for conſidering the greatnels of 
the Honours I got, and that too by every one 0! 


of thoſe two, whom I juſt now mentioned) de 


is to repair the City-Walls, make Docks, Haves, 
Aquæducts, and the like; things that may ſerve to 


the 
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the general Uſe and reli. of the Publick. For 
though things which are preſent, and given down 
Wupon the nail, are more acceptable for a Time 
Vet the Memory of theſe will be more laſting, and 
\ continued even down to Poſterity, I forbear to 
© ſpeak much againſt Theatres, Porticoes, new Tem- 
E ples, and the like, out of Reſpect to my old Friend 
EPowPEr:. but I find them not approved of by 
the famouſeſt Men; particularly not by PAN A- 
© 11.vs himſelf, whom I have very much followed, 
though not quite tranſlated, in this Work. Nei-. 
ther are they liked by DEMETRIUS PHALER I- 
us, who ene PERICLES, one of the greateſt 
Men amongſt all the Grecians, for ſquandring away 
E ſuch a vaſt Sum of Money, upon that noble Stru- 
dure at the Entrance of the Acropolis. But I have 
© ſpoken ſufficiently upon all this Subject, in thoſe 

Books I have written concerning the Republick, To 
© conclude therefore, All ſuch Profuſions are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking (1 think) to be blamed ; but yet at 
| ſometimes, and upon certain Occaſions, may be ren- 
dred neceſſary: However, even then they muſt be 
be proportioned to one's Eſtate, and kept with. 
in the Limits of Reaſon and Moderation. 
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CHAP. XVII 


Liberality to be waried . according to the Variety 
Circumſtances, The Merits of the Receiver eſe. 
' ally to be conſidered. What Acts of Bounty ut 
ſhould more particularly exerciſe. Meaſures in le 
ob ſer vel in Receiving Money. It is profitable ſane. 
times to part With one's Right. When.a Man in 
an _ he ought. Hoſpitality deſervelly 


TN that other ſort of Giving, which proceed; 
1 from Tiberality, we ſhould not keep conſtant 
iy to one certain Meaſure ; but vary according tg 
the Variety of Circumſtances in the Perſons that 
receive. His Caſe (for inſtance) who ſtruggles at 
N under ſome preſſing Neceſſity, is & erent 
om his, who is well enough to paſs, and only 
deſires to improve his Fortune. e ſhould lend 
our Aſſiſtance in the firſt place to thoſe, who are 
under the Burden and Weight of ſome Misfortune; 
unleſs they are ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable: 
We mould be ready however to forward thoſe 
likewiſe, who deſire only of us our Helping-hand, 
not ſo much to ſave them from being Unfortunate, 
as to raiſe them to ſome higher Degrees of For- 
tune. But here we muſt be careful to acquaint our 
ſelves throughly with the Fitneſs of the Perſons: 
For that of EnNn4vs is admirably well ſaid: 


T-take good Actions, when ill applied, to become 
al ones. 


Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and 
Fateful Perſon, is paid us in the Acknowledgment 
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he himſelf makes, and in the Good-Will that is 
got by it from the reſt of the World, For no- 
| Ning is more pleaſing to all Mankind, than Boun- 
beſtowed without Raſhneſs and Precipitancy; 
and the Generality of Men praiſe it ſo much t 

more, becauſe the Liberality of every great Man, 
isa common kind of Sanftuary for all that are 
needy, We ſhould endeavour t erefore, as far 
as we are able, to oblige many Men by ſuch Acts 
of Generoſity, as may not be forgotten as ſoon 
as ever they are over ; but be remembered by the 
Children and Poſterity of the Receivers, in ſuch 
manner as to lay a Neceſſity upon them of ſhew- 
ing their Gratitude : I ſay _ Neceſſity, for all Peo- 
le hate one that takes no care of being grate- 
1 to his Benefactors, and count him that is ſuch, 
injurious to themſelves, becauſe he diſcourages 
Bounty and Liberality, and ſo is a common Ene- 
my to all the poorer ſort. Beſides, this way of 
Giving, whereby Captives are ranſomed, and the 
meaner Folk enriched, is uſeful and advantagious 
10 the Publick itſelf ; and has frequently been pra- 
Aifed by thoſe of our Order, as appears very ful- 
lytrom the Oration of Cx assus. That other 
Way therefore of expending Money, which con- 
liſts in making Shows for the Entertainment of the 
Vulgar, ought (I think) by no means to be com- 
pared with this: The one comports well with the 
Character of a great and a prudent Perſon? the 
other of ſuch as cajole the People, and look out for 
Pleaſures to tickle the Fancies of the unſtable Mul- 
titude, And as it is a Duty to be generous in Give 
ing, ſo is it not to be too rigorous in Demanding ; 
but in every Tranſaction of Buying, Selling, Let- 
ting, and Hiring, to behave ourſelves towards our 
Neighbours and Chapmen, with all the Fairneſs 
H 2 ———— 
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and Conrteſy imaginable; to let go ſomething of 
our ſtrift — jut Rights, upon certain Occaſions. 
to avoid all Suits oO Contentions at Law, as fir 
as can reaſonably and fairly be expected; perhag; Wi 
.I might add, and even ſomething farther ; tor in The 


ſeveral. Caſes to deliver up one's Right, is not 1 
only generous, but adyantagious too. However, fe 
a Man ſhould have a decent Regard to his Eſtate a 
and Fortune; for it is not over-reputable to let 


that be ruined by his Eaſineſs and Neglect; and 
yet on the other hand he fhould car Fin ſo, 
.as to avoid all Suſpicion of a ſordid, mean, or: I 
avaritious Temper. For it is then a Man uſes his 
Foam] as he ought to do; when he ſhews himſelf Wi ©" 


liberal, without ruining his Fortune. TTG. WF ** 
PHRASTUS commends, and with very good by 
Reaſon, another ſort of Bounty, which we call py 
Hoſpitality : For there is nothing, in my Mind, Go 


more handſom and becoming, than conſtantly to 
have the Houſes of Noblemen open, and ready to 
entertain all Strangers of Faſhion ; and it is no 
ſmall Credit and Reputation to the Publick, that 
Strangers never fail to meet with that ſort of Boun- 
ty an N in our City : Beſide that there 

is nothing can be more uſeful for thoſe who de- 
ſign by honeſt Means to get an Intereſt in the 
World, than to recommend themſelves to the E- 
ſteem and Good-liking of Foreign Nations, by the 
help of thoſe People whom they thus entertain, 


THEOPHRASTUs tells us of Cimon the 4the- — 

nian, that he ſhewed his Hoſpitality even to all his of 

Brethren of the Lacian Tribe; . 700 only made th 
it his own conſtant Cuſtom, but alſo commanded * 

his Bailiffs the ſame, to keep open Houſe for any x 
one of the Laciada, that ſhould paſs that Way. i 
| K 


CHAP, 
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| CHAP. XIX. 


| The Liberality which conſiſts in doing good Offices for 
others: Two ſorts of it, What ſorts of Study af- 
ford moſt Opportunities of it. The Ruin of Civil 
Law and Eloquence. All Men may do Kindneſſes 
of this Nature if they pleaſe. We ſhould be careful 
of not Offending ſome, by Obliging others. | 


| I Come now to ſpeak of that other ſort of Boun- 
1 ty, which conſiſts not in Giving, but in La- 
boring for another's Good; and extends itſelf as 
to the Republick in general, ſo to each Member of 
| the City in particular. The Civil Law principally 
| gives us Opportunities of exerciſing this: For there 
i nothing more proper to get a Man Intereſt and 
Credit in the World, than the managing the Law- 
ſuits of a great many Perſons, the aſliſting them 
with his Adyice, and doing for them all that he 
can by his Knowledge, and Skill in that Learning. 
And therefore 1 admire the Wiſdom of our Ance- 
ſtors, as for ſeveral Reaſons, ſo particularly for 
this, that the Knowledge and Interpretation of 
their excellent Civil Law, was branes! a matter of 
the higheſt Credit and Reputation among them. 
This the greateſt Men have ke t conſtantly among 
themſelyes, till this late ſad Diſorder and Confuſion 
of every thing : But now the Glory of this ſort of 
Learning, together with all Honours and Degrees 
of Dignity, is utterly ruined and fallen to juſt No- 
thing. And to make the matter ſtill ſo much the 
worſe; all this has happened in the Days of One, 
who, as he equalled in Dignity all that have gone 
before him, ſo he was Air above them in the 
Knowledge of the Laws. This Study then is ap- 
e. = proved 
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proved of by moſt People, and puts it in one's 
Power to aſſiſt a great many, and oblige them b 
Kindneſſes. There is another ſort of Knowledge 
near related to this, the Art, I mean, of Perf. 
five Speaking, which carries more Majeſty and 
Ornament along with it, and is more pleaſing and 
liked of, by the generality of Men.. For what is 
there in the World more extraordinary than Elo: 
quence, whether we conſider the Admiration of its 
Hearers, the Reliance of thoſe who ſtand in need 
of its Aſſiſtance, or the Good-will procured by it 
from thoſe whom it defends? Our Anceſtors there. 
tore held this among the chief of their Civil Pro- 
teſſions. Any one then muſt oblige a great ma- 
ny, and have a large Number of Clients and De- 
pendants, who is able to ſpeak well, and willing 
to take pains, (and as it was the Cuſtom of our 
good Forefathers) is ready to undertake many 
Mens Cauſes, without ever expecting to be re- 
warded for his Trouble. And here I have a fair 
Opportunity offered me, to bemoan the great 
Downfal, that I may not ſay the utter Extinction, 
of Eloquence; but he Iam afraid I ſhall ſeem to 


complain for my own Sake only. However ! 
cannot but with ſome Concern take notice, what 
a great many excellent Orators we have loſt ; how 
few there are riſing, whom we can expect any 
thing from ; and how much fewer who are able to 
perform and do —_ and for all that, how 


many full of Impudence and Preſumption. Now 
it is not for all, nor indeed very many, to be ei- 
ther skilful Lawyers, or eloquent — ful : How- 
ever, there is no one, if he would make it his Buſi- 
neſs, but may do friendly Offices to ſeveral Peo- 
ple; either by begging ſome Kindneſſes for them, 
or by recommending their Caſes to the) 7 es and 

| | cers; 
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Joffcers or by voug Induſtrious in promoting 
E.\eir Intereſts ; or laſtly, by uſing his Endeayours 
Wich thoſe, who either are able Lawyers, or elo- 
8 quent Orators : which whoever ſhall do, will make 
Ia oreat many be beholden to him, and get him- 
felt a general Intereſt in the World. There is one 
thing however I would advertiſe him of, (tho” I 
4 think it is ſo obvious, that I hardly need to do it 
Ewhich is, to have a care of offend] ng ſome, whil 
be is endeavouring to be ſerviceable to others. For 
it often comes to paſs, that ſuch do a Diskindneſs, 
© either to thoſe whom they ought to have obliged, 
or to thoſe who are able to make them ſuffer for 
it afterwards : Which ſhews Careleſneſs and Negli- 
gence, if done undeſignedly ; but if deſignedly, 
Raſnneſs and Imprudence. And if it ſhould hap- 
pen that we are forced, tho” unwillingly, to diſ- 
| oblige any Perſon, we muſt endeavour to excuſe it 
as well as we are able; by ſhewing the Neceſſity 
we lay under of doing ſo, and how it was utterly- 
impoſſible for us to avoid it: and muſt be careful 
and induſtrious to repair the Injury, by making. 
{ome reaſonable Amends for it afterwards, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Men are readier to aſſiſt one that is Wealthy an} 
Great, than one that is Poor and Honeſt, Ry. 
Sons why they ought to do the contrary, Thy 
Evil Effefts of Mens Love of Riches, Never ty 
do an Injury to one, for the ſake of Obliging 
another, 


O W whenever we do a Kindneſs or Friend. 

pl Office to another, we uſually regard one 

of theſe two Things, viz. Either the Honeſty, or 
the Greatneſs of the Perſon, It is eaſily ſaid, and 
every one is ready enough to profeſs, That in pla. 
cing their Favours, they have much more Reſped 
to the Merits of the Perſon, than to his Fortune 
in the World, This is very fairly and honeſtly 
ſpoken : but yet 1 would he glad to be ſheyn that 
Man, who is more willing to Help one that is Ho- 
neſt and Poor, than to get the Fayour of one that 
is Wealthy and Powerful. For who is not readielt 
to be ſerviceable to thoſe, from whom he expects 
the moſt ſpeedy Requital ? But People . do 
well to conſider more throughly the Natures of 
things : For though a poor Man, it is true, cannot 
make a Requital, yet if he is honeſt, he will ac- 
knowledge the Obligation : And it was no unhand- 
ſom Saying, whoever was the Author of it, © That 
*« jn Caſe of a Debt, the Man who acknowledges 
« it, doth not thereby pay it; and the Man who 


* pays it, does no longer acknowledge it: But in 


„ Caſe of an Gblization, both he who returns it 


« ſtill continues to acknowledge it, and he who 
te acknowledges it, thereby ſufficiently returns it 


But now thoſe, on the contrary, who value Nr 
elves 


& 
. 

. 
8 
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ſelves upon their Riches, Honours, and flouriſhing 
E Condition, will ſcorn to acknowledge they are 
© obliged for any Kindneſs ; nay, will think they 
vouchſafe you a ſignal Favour, even whilſt you 
are doing them ſome conſiderable Service; and 
will always be jealous and r over you, as 
# tho' you demanded and ex 

them: But to have it ever ſaid they were defended 
by you, or to be numbered among your Depen- 
dants or Clients, is as inſupportable to them as even 
Death itſelf, Whereas your mean Perſon, when 
any one does him a friendly Office, conſiders it 
vas done out of reſpect to himſelf, and not out of 
| Regard to his Fortune or Condition; and endea- 
| yours to ſhew himſelf ſenſible of the Obligation, 
not to himonly who has done him the Kindneſs, 
but (as ſtanding in need of ſome other Mens Aſſi- 
| ſtance) to thoſe others alſo, from whom he hopes 


ed ſomething from 


for the like, And if he ſhould chance to do ano- 
ther any Service, he does not endeayour to cry up 
and magnifie it, but rather to leſſen it as much as 


he is able. Another thing worth the conſidering 


is this, That if you defend one that is wealthy 
and powerful, the Obligation remains in the Per- 

fimſelf, or perhaps juſt his Children; but if 
you protect one that is needy and forſaken, pro- 
vided withal he be virtuous and modeſt, all the 


lower ſort of People immediately, that are not 
wicked (which is no inconſiderable part of the 


Multitude) will look upon you as their Safeguard 
and Protection. Upon all which Accounts I am 
wholly of Opinion, That a Kindneſs is better be- 
ſtowed upon an honeſt, than it is upon a wealthy 
and fortunate Perſon. We ſhould endeayour, it is 
true, to the utmoſt of our Power, to be ſervice- 
able to all Men of whatſoeyer Condition: But if 

1 there 
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there ſhould happen a Competition between them, 
L am clearly for following THENMISTOCI ISS 
Advice, who being once asked, How he would 
marry his Daughter, whether to one that was Poor, 
but Honeſt ; or to one that was Rich, but of an ill 
Reputation? made Anfwer, I had rather have a Man 
without an Eſtate, than have an Eſtate without a Mar. 
But the mighty Reſpect, which is paid to Riches, 
has wholly depraved and corrupted our Manners, 
And yet what does it ſigniſie to any one of us, 
that ſuch or ſuch a Perſon has got a plentiful For- 
tune? Perhaps it may be uſeful to him that has it; 
tho” not /o neither always: But allowing it to be 
ſo ; ſuppoſe he has got the World more at his 
Command; yet how (I would fain know) is he ever 
the honeſter for it ? But and if a Man be Honeſt, 
as well a Wealthy, thoꝰ I would not have him help- 
ed for the ſake of his Riches, yet I would not have 
him hindered upon their Account neither: But in 
every caſe have it fairly conſidered, not how Weal: 
thy and Great, but how Good and Deſerving a Per- 
ſon he is. - Lſhall conclude this Head with only one 
* Rule more, which is, Never, for the ſake of doing 
any one a Kindneſs, to venture upon that whichis 
unjuſt in irfelf,' or injurious to a third Perſon, For 
no Credit can be ſolid and durable, unleſs built up 
on the Foundations of Juſtice and Honeſty ; witt- 
out which nothing can be Virtuous or Commend- 


. 
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CH AP. XXI. 


Two ſorts of that Bounty which relates #0 the Pub- 
lick. Nothing to be done for the ſake of the Mem- 
bers in particular, which may any ways damage 
the Publick in general. The firſt Duty of the Go- 
vernours of a State, to ſecure each Particular in 
the Poſſeſſion of his own. Levelling all Eſtates 
very deſtruftive. Why Men we built Cities. 
Not to burden the People with Taxes, a ſecond 
Duty. A Third, To furniſh the People with 
Neceſſaries. Covetouſneſs in a Governour perni- 
cious to any State. The unhappy Effects of it in 
the Roman Empire. 


— thus diſcourſed of the one ſort of 
Kindneſſes, which are done to particular 


| Members of the City; we are now in the next 
place to ſpeak of thoſe others, which are done to 
them all, and to the Commonwealth in general. 
| Now theſe again are of two ſorts, The one more 


immediately relating to the Community; the other 
reaching down to each Member in particular; 
which latter of the two is more grateful and ac- 
ceptable. We ſhould ſhew our Beneficence, as far 
as we are able, in both theſe Ways; but eſpecially 


in this latter, which relates to each one of the par- 
| ticular Members: In which however one Caution 


muſt be obſerved, That nothing be done in behalf 


not prejudicial, to the Commonwealth in general. 
C. Guacchus, for Inſtance, made a large Diſtri- 


bution of Corn to the People; and the Effect of it 


was, that the Treaſury was exhauſted by it, Man- 
cos Oc rAvius made one that was moderate, 
which 


of Particulars, but that which is uſeful, or at leaſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which was a Kindneſs to the Multitude, and no 
ways a Burden or Grievance to the State ; and ac. 
cordingly both the Publick, and all the Members 
of the City, received Benefit from it. But the prin- 
cipal thing for a Governour to take care of, is, 
That each Individual be kept in the quiet Poſſeſ- 
ſions of his own, and That private Men be not 
diſpoſſeſſed of what they have, under a Pretence of 
taking Care of the Publick. For nothing is more 
deſtructiye to the Peace of any Nation, than to 
bring in a new Diſtribution of Eſtates, which was 
attempted by PHILIP, in the Time of his Tribune. 
ſhip : However, he quickly gave over his Deſign, 
and did not perſiſt ſtubbornly in Defence of it, as 
ſoon as he Bund it was ſo vigorouſſy oppoſed: 
But in his publick Speeches and Harangues to the 
People, among a great many things to obtain their 
Favour, he was heard to ſay one of very dangerous 
Conſequence, That the whole City had not Two 
Thouſand Men in it, that were Maſters of Eſtates : 
A very pernicious and deſperate Saying, directy 
tending to bring all things to a Level; which is 
the greateſt Misfortune that can befall any People, 
For to what end were Cities and Commonwealths 
eſtabliſhed, but only that every one might be ater 
and ſecurer, in the Enjoyment of his own ? For 


tho' Men by Nature are ſociable Creatures, yet 


it was the Deſign of Preſerving what they had, 
that firſt put them upon building of Cities tor a 
Refuge, Itis a Second Duty of the Governours of 
a-State, to ſee that the People be not forced to 
pay Taxes as they often were in our Fore-fathers 
time, partly becauſe they were always in War, and 
partly by reaſon of the Lowneſs of the Treaſury. 
This is an Inconvenience, which ought, as far as. 


poſſible, to be provided againſt before-hand : * 
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if any Stats ſhould: be undet ſuch Circumſtances, 


| as that it muſt be forced to make uſe of this Ex- 
| pedient; (I ſay any state, becauſe I am — 
| to ſuppoſe ſo unhappy a thing of our own; ' beſide 


that I ſpeak here of all of them in general) bur if, 


| 1 ay, any State ſhould be brought to ſuch a Pinch, 
due Care muſt be taken to let the People know, 
| That it is abſolutely neceflary,asAﬀairs now ſtand, 
and that otherwiſe they muſt needs be inevitably 
| ruined. Again, It is yet further required of thoſe 


Men, who Govern and Preſide in a Common- 


E wealth, to Tee that it be furniſhed with all the Con- 
| yeniencies and Neceſſaries of Life. To tell what 
| theſe are, and how to be provided, would be alto- 
— needleſs in this place, ſince it is ſufhctently 
kn 


own already; I only thought fit juſt to toue 


upon it by the Bye. But in all kinds of Buſineſs, 
and managing Affairs of a publick Nature, there is 
nothing more neceſlary, than always to keep one's 
| ſelf clear and untainted, ſo as not to lye under the 
leaſt Suſpicion of Avarice, I could heartily wiſh, 
| (aid CAĩus PoNT1vs the Samnite) that Fortune 


had reſerved me to. thoſe: Times, : and that it had 


been my Fate to be then born, whenever the Ro- 
mans ſhall begin to take Bribes; I ſhould quickly 
have put an end to their Aouriſhing Empire. Truly 

he muſt have waited a pretty many Ages; for that 
is a kind of Evil, which but lately has begun to in- 


feſt this Republick. If Po T1vs therefore were 


ed. Itis not yet an Hundred and Ten Years ago, 
ſince Lucivs PrISso got a Law to be enacted a- 
ainſt the Corruption of Magiſtrates, whereas there 
never been any one before. But ſince that 

| Time 


* 


— 


ſo 2 a Man as he pretended to be, I am very 
well ſatisfied with his being born when he was; 
and not in thoſe Times, which have lately happen- 
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time there have been ſo many Laws, and ſtill e. 
new one more ſevere than the former; ſo 
many Perſons accuſed and condemned ; ſuch a 
War ſtirred up in the Bowels of 1taly, by thoſe 
who. were afraid of being brought to Puniſhment, 
ſuch; ſhameful Extortion and Pillaging our Allies, 
by thoſe who have defied all Laws and Courts of 
Juſtice; that we were rather beholden to the W eak. 
neſs of others, than our own Strength or Virtues, 
that we are not utterly. ruined. . 


ot CHA p. XIII. 


Examples of Contempt of Money among the ancient 
Romans. i The Danger, &c. of the oppoſite Vice, 
_ The | Honour gotten by this Virtue. the Danger, 
Fully, & c. f the Project of Levelling Eſtates. 
Ax ATIs highly commends Ar RICANus, 
P for his being uncorrupt as to the matter of 
Money. It is a. Virtue that well deſerved his 
Commendation: but I think there were others 
in that great Perſon, which deſeryed it much 
more: to be untainted with Money being not fo 
properly a Virtue of that Man, as of thoſe Times 
in general. PAULUus RMuIIUTus had all the 
Wealth of Maredonia in his Power, which a- 
mounted to almoſt an infinite Value: ſo that he 
brought ſuch a. Sum into the Treaſury, as that 
the ſingle Booty of that one General ſuperſeded 
the Neceſſity of all Taxes. for the future: And 
yet he brought nothing into his own Houſe, but 
the eternal Memory of his Name and Atchieve- 
ments. Ar RARICANUS followed the Exam- 
ple of his Father, and returned nothing _ | 
| rom 


-- 
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ſtom the Overthrow-of Carthage. So Mu uu ius, 
Who was afterwards his Partner in the Cenſor. 
ſhip did he make himſelf ever a Farthing the 
E Vealthier, by razing one of the wealthieſt Cities 
: in the World? No, he rather choſe to make Italy 
ane with the Spoils of his Enemies, than his own: 
E Houſe; tho! in my Opinion the Fineneſs of ray 
reflects a bright Luſtre upon his own Houſe too. 
F There is no Vice then (that I may return to the 
subject from which I have digreſſed) more dete- 
© {table than Avarice; more eſpecially in Great Men, 
and ſuch as bear Sway in the Government of a 
state: For it is not only mean for a Man to make 
© a Prey and Advantage of the Commonwealth, but 
© even impious and abominable. That Oracle 
© therefore of the Pythian AvoLLo's, That nothing 
bu Avarice-ſhould be the Ruin of Sparta, doth not 
© ſeem deſigned for the Lacedemoniaxs only, but for 
Jeyery wealthy and flouriſhing Nation. And as 
E Avarice is thus very deſtructive to a State ; ſo to 
appear Upright and Regardleſs of Money, is the 
certaineſt Method thofe in Power can e uſe ot, 
for procuring the Love and Good-liking of the 
| People, But thoſe, who deſigning to curry their 
| Fayour, attempt new Laws about the levelli 
Eſtates, ſo as to force the right Owners from their 
| lawſul Poſſeſſions; or propoſe to make Creditors : 
remit all the Debts, which in Juſtice are due to 
them; plainly undermine the two principal Pil- 
hes and Supports of the Government: In the firſt 
| Place, Concord and Unity amongſt the Citizens, 
which can never be kept up, whilſt ſome are de- 
prived of what is juſtly their Due, and others diſ- 
charged from the neceſlity of Payment : Secondly, 
Juſtice, which immediately muſt ſink into Ruins 
and Nothing, if Men cannot be ſecured in the Poſ- 


eſſion 


p 
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ſeſſion of what is their own : For that (as we be. 
fore remarked) is the chief End and Aim of Men; 
thering into Societies, and building of Cities, 
thateach one mightfreely enjoy what is his Right, 
without any Danger or Fear of being deprived of ir 
Beſide this, the Authors of theſe pernicious De. 
ſigns, never get that Good-Will; which they pro- 
poſe, from their Citizens : For, as for thoſe Men, 
who ate Loſers by ſuch a Method, it is certain that 
they will be'their Enemies for it; and thoſe, who 
are Gainers, will be ſure to pretend that they ne- 
ver deſired it; eſpecially in the Buſineſs of having 
Debts forgiven; there every one diſſembles how 
lad he is of it, for fear it ſhould be thought that 
e was not able to pay them. But thoſe Men, to 
whom ſich Deſigns are prejudicial, will hardly for- 
get them, but ſhew a perpetual Grudge and Reſent- 
ment, - And tho* the Number of theſe, who are 
thus wickedly befriended, be greater than of thoſe 
who are injuriouſly robbed ; yet it doth not fol. 
low, that therefore they are more powerful; forit 
is not the Number, but the cn of the Perſons 
that muſt carry it in this Caſe, Beſides, what Res- 
ſon or Equity is there, when' Eſtates have been 
held for a great many Years, or perhaps Ages, that 
the rightful Owners ſhould be thruſt out from 
them, and others, that never had any, ſhould come 
and poſleſs them: : 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Several Examples of the unhappy Effects of taking. i 
' away Mens Eſtates, in order to bring Things to a | 
Level. The wiſe Conduct of Aratus the Sicyoni- 

an in doing the contrary. What a Magiſtrate's | 


Duty in ſuch Caſes is. ; 
OR ſuch kind of partial, injurious Proceedings, ; | 
| F the Spartans once baniſhed LYSANDER, 1 
one of their —_ ; and put to Death AG1s their | 
| King, for the ſame Reaſon; an Action unheard of f 


before in that City. This was ſucceeded by ſuch 
grievous Contentions and Diſcords in the State, as 
that Tyranny and Oppreſſion got the upper-hand 
amongſt them ; the Nobles were baniſhed from 
their Native Copptry, and the beſt conſtituted Re- 
| publick upon the Face of the Earth, was utterly diſ- 
ſolved, and brought into Confuſion, Nor did this 
Miſchief end with the Spartans only, but, like a 
Contagion, ſpreading it ſelf further, involved all 
Greece 1n the Ame Miſeries and Calamities, Pray 
what was it ruined our own two GRACcH, Sons of 
the famous TiBzx1vs GRAcchus, and Grandſons 
of Arxicanvs, but only theſe Controverſies a- 
bout levelling Eſtates? Ax Arus the Sicyonian is 
deſervedly commended as much on the other-hand: 
He, when his Country, for fifty Years together, 
had been greatly oppreſſed and over-run by Ty- 
rants, went ſecretly one Night from Argos to Si- 
cyon, and made himſelf Maſter of the City by Sur- 
prize; and unexpectedly falling upon Nicocłzs, 
the then Tyrant, he put him to Flight. This be- Jil 
ing done, he recalled Six Hundred of the wealthieſt IK 
Citizens, who had all been formerly baniſhed +4 AM 
| e { 
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the Tyrante, and by this his Arrival, delivered the 
City from Slavery and Oppreſſion. But he after. 
wards found it would be a great deal of Trouble to 
ſettle the Buſineſs of their Eſtates and Poſſeſſions; 
for he thought on the one hand it was very unrea. 
ſonable, that thoſe Men, whom he had reſtored, 
ſhould want, whilſt others enjoyed what in Equity 
was theirs :: And yet it ſeemed hard upon the other 
Side, that Men ſhould be thruſt out of thoſe Poſſeſ. 
ſions, which now they had held for theſe fift 
Years :1f more eſpecially it were withal conſidered, 
That it could not but happen in ſo long a Time, 
that they muſt have gone, a great Part of them, 
from one to another, either by Inheritance, Pur- 
chaſe, Dowry, or the like; and therefore were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the preſent Incumbents, without their ha- 
ving injured the rightful Proprietors. + Upon theſe 
Conſiderations he judged it neceſſagy, both to bear 
with the latter in the Tajoymen sf what they 


had, and yet to ſatisfy the former, whom it juſtly 
belonged to. And finding a large Sum of Money 
was requiſite to ſettle this Buſrnefs as it ought to be, 


he told them he had Occaſion to go to Alexar- 
dria, and ordered they ſhould not concern them- 


ſelves about it till his Return. He goes according- 


Iy with all-poſſible Speed to his old Friend Px0L0- 


MY, who at that Time was reigning in Alexandria, 


being the ſecond King after the Founding of that 


City, Having told him his Deſign of ſettling Li- 


berty in his Country, and the Reaſons that pur him 
upon undertaking that Voyage, he quickly, ob- 


tained of that wealthy Prince to ſupply him with a 


Quantity of Money for his Aſſiſtance, With this 
he immediately returns to Sicyor, and chuſing out 
fifteen'of the principal Citizens, to help him with 
their Counſel upon this-Occaſion ; he heard both 


the- 


| 
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ſic Cauſes of thoſe who poſſeſſed what had be- 
Vonged to others, and of thoſe who had loſt what 
ad been formerly their own. At laſt he ſo ma- 
naged the whole Buſineſs, as that, the Eſtates be- 
ind (et at their true Values, ſome were perſwaded 
to part with what they had, and take an Equiva- 
lent in Money for it; and others to neglect the Re- 
covery of their own, and reſt themſelves content 
with being paid its full Value. By this means the 
© Controverſy was fairly determined, and all went 
home ſatisfied without grudging or complaining. 
Here was a great and extraordinary Man now ! 
Here was one that deſerved to have been born in 
our Republick ! This is the true Way of dealing 
with Citizens; and not (as hath been practiſed a- 
mongſt us twice) to make Sale of their Goods in 
the publick Markets, and have them cried by the 
Voice of the common Cryer. But this famous 
E Grecian (as was the Duty of a wiſe and extraor- 
dinary Perſon) thought it became him to provide 
alike for all: And indeed every Magiſtrate, who 
proceeds upon Principles of Reaſon and Prudence, 
vill always take care not to make any Difference 
| between the Intereſts of his People; but will go- 
vern them all by the ſame Rule and Standard of 
Juſtice and Equity, Here is one Man ſhall dwell 
in what belongs to another: What Reaſon: is there, 
{1 beſeech you, for this; that when I have bought, 
duilt, repaired, and laid out a great deal of Money, 
| another ſhould come and enjoy all the Fruits of it, 
in ſpite of my Teeth ? Is not this plainly to take 
away from one that which juſtly belongs to him, 
and give to another what he has nothing of Right 
to? As for the Project of for iving Debts, I can 
ſee no Reaſon in the World for it, unleſs it be 


Kealop, that another ſhould buy Land FOIA 
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Money, and that he ſhould have the Land, but! 
never have my Money. | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Care ſhould be taken to 22 Peoples running tu 

much into Debt. Faith the Cement of publick $6. 

* ciety. Cicero's Conduct in his Conſulſhip about 

the Matter of Debts. The Duties of a good Magi 

* ſtrate. How' one's Health and Eſtate are to be 
taten Care of. 


"ar RE ought therefore to be taken before. 
hand (which it is eaſy to do by a great ma- 
nany Ways) to keep People from running ſo much 
into Debt, as may bring any Damage or Inconve- 
nience to the Publick : And not, when they are in, 
to make' the Creditors loſe what is their own, and 
let the Debtors gain what in Juſtice is another's: 
For nothing ſo-cements and holds together in U. 
nion all the Parts of a Society, as Faith or Credit; 
which can never be kept up, unleſs Men are under 
ſome Force and Neceſſity of honeſtly e 
they owe to one another. This Deſign of har- 
ing Debtors excuſed from Payment, ' was never 
attempted with greater Eagerneſs, than whilſt l 
was Conſul : Men of all Ranks and Degrees in 
the State took up Arms and formed Camps for 
the bringing it about; whoſe” Endeayours I re- 
ſiſted with ſo much Vigour, as that the Repub- 
lick was quickly delivered from ſo pernicious an 
Evil. There never were known greater Debts 
in the City, nor ever more eaſily and faithful. 


ly paid: And pray what was the Reaſon wm 
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this? Why, becauſe when their Hopes of De- 
fauding were cut off, they found themſelves under 
a Nec of Payment, It is true, there is one, 
who has 8 a Conqueror, (tho' then he 
vas conquered by my Vigilance) that has found 
out Means to effect theſe Deſigns, at a Time when 
they would bring him no manner of Advantage; 
but ſuch an 1 had that Man to Villany, 
chat the bare doing of it was a Pleaſure to him, 
vithout any other Invitation in the World. The 
sum then of what has been ſaid is this, That ſuch 
as deſign for the Good of the Republick, muſt be 
ſure to avoid this ſort of Liberality, which takes 
away from one what it gives to another; and mu 


the Principles of Juſtice and Equity; ſo as neither 
to ſuffer the poorer ſort of People to be wranged 
or oppreſſed, by reaſon of their Poverty; nor the 
richer to be hindred from keeping or demanding 
what is juſtly their own, by the Envy of the others: 
And, in fine, muſt apply their moſt earneſt Endea- 
yours, Whether in Was or Peace, to encreaſe the 
Power, and enlarge the Bounds and Revenues of 
the Nepublick. Theſe are the Duties and Exer- 
ciſes of great Men: Theſe are the things which 
were practiſed by our Anceſtors; and whoever 
goes on to perform the ſame, will not only bring 
eat Advantage to the Republick, but gain a 
ighty Intereſt and Reputation to himſelf, In 


o theſe Rules of Duty relating to Things profitable, 
b. \NTIPATER the Tyrian, a Stoick Philoſopher, 
N yho lately died at Athens, thinks that two things 
1 we been omitted by Pan a TIUS: Firſt, The 
by we of getting or preſerving ones Health : And, 


condly, Of an Eſtate. I believe that great Phi- 
loſopher 


conſequently make it their principal Care to uphold 
each Member in his proper Rights, according to 


— — — 
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Toſopher might omit them on purpoſe, becauſe the 
are ſo eaſy and obvious to every one: Howeye,, 
it is certain they are both of them profitable. Noy 
Health is reflived by conſidering the peculix 
Temper of one's Body, and obſerving what 4. 
grees, or does not agree with it; by Temperance 
and Moderation in Meats and Drinks, and other 
Things relating to the Welfare of the Body; h 
Forbearance and Abſtinence as to the matter of 
Pleaſures; and, laſtly, by the Skill of Phyſicians, 
and the like, An Eftate ſhould be gotten by no. 
thing that is any ways ſcandalous or diſhoneſt 
preſerved by Diligence and prudent Management, 
and, laſtly, by the ſame means berrered and ait 
mented. But this whole Subject is excellent! 
handled by XENOYRHOxR the Socratict, in hi 
Book of Oeconomicks ; which 1 formerly tranſlated 
from the Greek into Latin, when much about u 
old as you are at preſent, 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XV.. 


The Comparing of Things profitable one with another. 
An Anſwer of Cato's upon this Head, Who are 
beſt able to teach how to get Eſtates, | 


HE fourth chief Head we propoſed to fpeak 
T of, was the Comparing Things profitable one 
with another ; which is oftentimes neceffary, how 
ever neglected or forgotten by PawaT1vs, For 
we uſe to compare either the Goods of the Bod 
with thoſe of Fortune ; or theſe back . wit 
thoſe of the Body; or, laſtly, thoſe both of the 
one and the other amongſt themſelves. Firſt, The 
Goods of the Body are compared with thoſe of 
Fortune, as, It is more eligible, ſuppoſe, to be 
Healthy than Rich. _ Secondly, Theſe back again 
with thoſe of the Body, as, it is better 10 be Rich, 
than of a robuſt Conſtitution. Thirdly, Thoſe of 
the Body with one another, as, Health 3s prefer- 
rable to Pleaſure ; or Strength to Activity. And, 
Lafily, Thoſe of Fortune with one another, as if 
Glory ſhould be preferred before Riches, or an E- 
late in the City, before another in the Country. To 
this latter ſort of Comparing may be referred that 
Anſwer of the Seniar CaTo's, who being once 
aked, What he conceived moſt profitable in the 
Management of an Eſtate ? ſaid, To feed Cattle 
well, And what the ſecond ? To feed Cattle pret- 
'y well, And what the third-? To feed Cattle, 
cough but ill. And what the fourth? To Till the 
Ground. And then the Enquirer proceeding til 
tak, Pray what do you think of letting Money 
4 to Uſury ? Pray what do I think, replies CaTo, 
A killing a Man? From what has been ſaid, and 

| 2 


a great deal more, that might eaſily be added, i 
is ſufficiently manifeſt;; That Profits are often 
compared with one another ; and that we had Rez. 
ſon | ficient on our Side, in making this a fourt 
Head for the finding out our Duty. But as for the 
Buſineſs of genting an Eſtate, and placing our Mo. 
ney to the beſt Advantage, and I wiſh I might add 
of applying it to the beſt Uſes, there are certain 
dogs! Mg who attend at the Exchange, that can 
better inform you than any of the Philoſopher 
that diſpute in the Schools. It is worth while 
however to know. theſe Things, . becauſe they re. 
late to the Buſineſs of Profir, which has made up 
the Subject of all this Book, Let us now pals on 
to what remains behind. 


* 


The End of the Second Book. 
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AF. 


An excellent Saying of the Elder Scipio Africanus, 
Cicero betakes himſelf to a Life of Leiſure and Re- 
tirement, the Republick being quite ruined, The 
Difference between his Retirement and Atricanus's, 
Some Good to be drawn out of Evils. 


Ao, Son Mar x, who was near of 
the ſame Age with PUpr1usSci- 
PIo, the firſt that had the Sirname 
of AFRICANUS given him, tells us 
it was an uſual Saying of his, That 
7 he never was leſs idle, than when he 
was idle; nor ever leſs alone, than when he was a- 
lone. A noble and excellent Sentence indeed, and 
worthy of ſo great and wiſe a Perſon ; by which it 
appears, that in the midſt of Leiſure he could 
think of Buſineſs, and was uſed when alone to 
conyerſe with his own Thoughts : So that he ne- 
ver was properly idle, and needed no Company 

N 1 to 


* 
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to entertain him in his Solitude. The two thi 
therefore, which bring .a kind of Dullneſs and 
Heavineſs upon others, ſerved but to ſharpen an 
invigorate his. Mind, wiz. Solitude and Leiſure, 1 
wiſh I could truly ſay the ſame of my ſelf! But tho 
J am not able to arrive at that inimitable Tem. 
per of Soul, I defire at leaſt to come as near i 
as is poſſible ; and being excluded by open Vio. 
lence and impious Arms, from having Ought to 
do with Affairs of the Senate, or Buſineſs of ths 
Bar, I wholly betake myſelf to a Life of Retire 
ment; and for that very Reaſon have abandon. 
ed the City, and am often alone, only going 
from one'Seat to another in -the-Country, Bu 
alas! my Leiſure is not to be compared with that 
of AFRICANUs, nor my Solitude with his $0- 
litude! For he was employed at that very Time 
in Places of the greateſt Reputation in the Pub- 
lick ; and his 2 was only a voluntary Retire. 
ment, to give himſelf Reſpite from Buſineſs fora 
Seaſon; and his Solitude only a kind of Port or 
Haven, into which he withdrew himſelf fromthe 
'Diſturbances of Company. Whereas my Leiſure 
.proceeds not from any Deſire of Reſpite, but from 
a Want of Buſineſs to employ my ſelf about; for 
what proper Work can I find to do, when there 
-is no more a Senate, nor any Courts of Juſticere- 
maining entire, in which I might honourably ſhew 
my ſelf? Therefore, whereas it was my former Cu- 
ttom to appear much in Publick, and in the Eye of 
my Citizens; I now on the contrary hide my {elf 
from them, to avoid the very Sight of ſuch Packs 
of Villains as are every where abroad: and 
as much as is poſſible confine my ſelf to Sol. 
tude. But ſince this is given us for a Rule by 
the Learned, That when ſeveral Evils are threat- 
. ning 
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ning us at once, we ſhould not only chuſe to undergo 


4 the leaſt, but extract ſome Advantage out of them 
id if it be poſſible : I therefore in the midſt of all 
ibeſe preſent Misfortunes, gain the ſmall Advantage 
0 of Quiet and Retirement, (tho' not ſuch a Quiet 
n as he might have expected, whoſe Wiſdom had 


formerly procured the Peace of the Publick) and 
endeayour not wholly to languiſh out that Soli- 
tude, which not Choice, but Neceſſity, has laid 
upon me. Though AFKICANvu s indeed, I my 
ſelf muſt confeſs, has got much greater Glo by 
his Solitude and Retirement : For none of his 
Thoughts are committed to Writing, nor any Mo- 
numents remain of what he did in his Leiſure, and 
when he was alone; whereby we are given to un- 
derſtand, That he never was idle, nor ever pro- 
erly alone; becauſe he was always employed in 
Medication, and his Mir was buſy in ſearching 
out thoſe Things which by Thinking he made 
himſelf Maſter of. But I, who have not got ſuch a 
Strength of Genius as to be content when alone 
with the Company of my bare Thoughts, am 
forced to apply all my Studies and Endeavours to 
the e Writing : I have written more 
therefore within a very ſhort time, ſince the Ruin 
of the State, than I did for ſome Years, while it 
was in its flouriſhing Condition, 
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CHAP. II. 


The Subject of Duties the moſt uſeful Part of all Ph. 
loſophy. An Exhortation to his Son to be dilinn; 
in his Studies, The Subject of this Third Bk, 
Panetius neglected to treat of it, tho he did at fi 
deſign it. A Saying of Rutilius Rufus. 


Now though all Philoſophy (my Dear C. 
N CERO) be a rich, as it were, and a plen. 
tifal Soil, which has not any part of it waſte and 
uncultivate; yet there is no part that is more fruit 
ful in it, or from which more Advantage accrues 
to the Husbandman, than that which is employed 
about Offices or Duties from whence thoſe Pre- 
. cepts and Directions are drawn, which lead toward 
a ſteddy and virtuous Way of Living. Wherefore, 
though I doubt not but that CxaTryyvs, the 
greateſt Philoſopher of our Age, is daily inculct- 
ting theſe things to you, and you are receiving 
them with that Attention they deſerve ; yet I hare 
thought it not wholly unneceſſary myſelf, to te. 
mind you of ſo important a Matter; and could 
-wiſh that your Ears might continually ring, ast 
were, with ſuch Precepts, and not hear (as far as 
poſſible) any thing elſe. And as this is a Method 
which is uſeful for all Men, who deſign to lea 
virtuous and creditable Lives; ſo for no one .- 
ing, perhaps, more than yourſelf. For conſicer 
you are the Son of an induſtriovs Father, one wi 
s born the greateſt Honottrs-in the Republick, 
and has gotten himſelf ſome Credit and Reputation 
in the World; People therefore will expect tat 


you ſhould follow my Steps, and it is your Part 
| (9 


to ſee that you anſwer their ExpeQation. Beſide, it 
:«no ſmall thing you have taken upon you, by being 
In Athens, and under the Great CRATIPPUs; 
whether ſince you are gone, as it were to a Staple 
and Mart of good Literature, it will be ſcandalous 
for you to return again empty, and bring a Re- 
proach both upon the Place and your Maſter, 
| Wherefore, dear Son, be Induſtrious and Diligent, 
and ſpare no manner of Pains and Labour (if I 
| may call it a Labour, and not rather a Pleaſure, to 
study and Learn) that you may make a good Uſe 
of theſe Advantages before you; and when all 
| things are thus plentifully ſupplied on my part, let 
it never be ſaid, That you yourſelf are wanting 
to your own greateſt Intereſt, But I ſhall ſay no 
more upon this at preſent, having heretofore writ- 
ten again and again to you, by way of Exhortation. 
Let us now proceed to the fifth and laſt Part of 
our propoſed Diviſion. Pax Tivs then, who 
without all Controverſie has written moſt accu- 
rately upon the Subje& of Duties, and whom in 
this Work, with a little Alteration, I have hitherto 
followed, lays down (as was ſaid) three general 
Heads, which Men uſe in Conſulting or Delibera- 
ting concerning their Duty: In the firſt it is que- 


be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt. In the ſecond, Whether it 
be Profitable or Unprofitable. In the third, How a 
good Man ought to determine the Caſe, if that 
which ſeems Honeſt ſhould come into Competition 
with" that which ſeems Profitable, Of the two 
tormer Heads he has given us an Account in his 
three firſt Books, and therein has 8 to go 


n on with the third of them; but has failed, it ſhould 
1 ſeem, of being ſo good as his Word. Which I 
t Wonder at the more upon this account, becauſe we 
Y | 13 ä are 
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ſtioned, Wherher the Action they are going about 
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are told by his Scholar Poss Do NIUs, That he 
lived thirty Years after thoſe Books were publiſhed, 
And I cannot but admire at the ſame Possio. 
NIUs, that having an occaſion, in ſome of bis 
Writings, to diſcourſe upon this Argument, he 
ſhould do no more than uk touch upon it in ſhort, 
eſpecially ſeeing he himſelf has obſerved, That in 
all Philoſophy . wed is no one Subject more neceſ. 
fary and important. Some indeed think, whom! 
cannot agree with, that PAN ATT us did not fir. 
get this Part, but omitted it on purpoſe; and that 
in plain Truth, it ought to be omitted, ſince Profit 
can never be really contrary to Honeſty, Whe. 
ther it to be omitted or not, may perhaps 
be a Queſtion ; but whether PAN « Tivs firſt de- 
ſigned it or no, and yet afterwards * it, 
think can be none: For a Writer certainly, that pro- 
poſes three Heads, and goes 2 with but two 
of them, muſt needs deſign to diſcourſe upon the 
third; nay he tells us himſelf in the Cloſe of his 
third Book, that he would afterwards proceed to 
this remaining Part. Beſide, we have the Authori- 
ty of Pos81DoONIUSsto youch it, who in one of 
his Letters has given us a Saying of RuT1L1vs 
Rvurvs, who was Scholar to PAN TIVs a8 
well as himſelf ; That as never any Painter had been 
yer ſo bold, as to venture upon * that Piece of 
Venus, which APELEEs left imperfect at the 
405 Cos; (the Beauty of the Face making all Men 


pair, ever to paint a Body that ſhould be ar ſwer- 

le to it) ſo the Excellency of that which PA A. 
ius had writ upon this Subject, made others afraid 
of attempting to add that which he had omitted. 


CHAP. 
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ther Panætius did well in making this third 
Head. Reaſons why he did not. The Danger of 
© [cparating Profit from Honeſty. What the Stoicks 
mean by Living according to Nature. Two ſorts 
= of Virtue,. the Perfect and Ordinary. The for- 
mor belongs to the Wile only; the latter is com- 
mon to all. The moſt perſect Virtue (as it is co eni- 
ed by the Multitude) is really imper fect, 


WHAT Pani TVS therefore did think he 
'T was obliged to Diſcourſe upon this Part, is 
beyond all Queſtion : But whether he was milta- 
en in his Judgment or not, when he laid down 
this Head, as the third of deliberating for the finding 
Bout our Duty, may perhaps be diſputed. For whe- 
ther, according to the Opinion of the Stoichs, we 
make Virtue or Honeſty to be the only Good; or, ac- 
cording to that of your Peripateticks, acknowledge 
it ſo to be the chiefe/# Good, as that all things elſe 
are juſt nothing againſt it; it is certain, upon 
either of theſe Suppoſitions, That Profit cannot be 
put in the Balance againſt Honeſty, We are there- 
tore told, That SoCRATEs uſed even to curſe thoſe 
People, who disjoined theſe things in Thought 
and Conception, which are one and the ſame in 
Nature and Reality. And the Stoicks are ſo far of 
his Opinion, as conſtantly to maintain, That what- 
| ever is Honeſt muſt be alſo Profitable, and what- 
ever is Profitable muſt be alſo Honeſt. It is true, 
had Pax a TIvs been one of thoſe, who aſſert that 
Virtue is therefore only deſirable, becauſe it brings 
lomething of Profit along with it; like ſome, who 

EET I 4 : think 
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think nothing any further worth ſeeking for, than 
, as it begets Pleaſure, or Exemption from Pain; 

we could then have allowed him the liberty of (x. 
ing, That Profit is ſometimes repugnant to Hone. 
ſty. But ſeeing he was once of a different Sec, 
and thinks nothing to be Good except that which 
is Honeſt ; and ayoys, that whatever is contrary io 
Honeſty, and 8 to us under the Notion of 
Profit, can neither, if we have it, make Life ever 
the better; nor, if we have it not, ever the worſe; 
he ſnould not, methinks, have brought in ſuch a 
Deliberation, wherein that, which ſeems Profits. 
ble, comes into Competition with that, which is 
Honeſt, For that, which the Stoicks call their $. 
- vereign Good to live in Conformity with the Di. 
fates of Nature] means, I ſuppoſe, no more than 
this, That we ſhould alwa ove agreeably to the 
Rules of Virtue; and ſhould uſe other things, which 
are ſuited and adapted to our natural Inclinations, 
no further than Virtue permits and allows them, 
Now this being ſo, there are ſeveral of opinion, 
That this general Head, wherein Profit and Hone- 
ſy are compared with one another, was improper- 
ly brought in; and that there ought not to have 
been given any Rules or Directions upon this Sub- 
jet. Now your Perfect Honeſty, which is truly 
and properly called by that Name, is only to bs 
found in your perfectly Wiſe Men, and can never 
be poſſibly ſeparated from Virtue ; But thoſe Men, 
who have not this perfect Wiſdom, muſt by nd 
means pretend to ſuch a Perfect Honeſty, thou! 
they may have ſome Shadows and Reſemblances 
of it, For all h Duties, of which we are tres. 
ting in theſe Books, have the name of Aide ones 
— them by the Stoichs, which are common in- 


ifferently to all Men in general, and are not bo 
| | 
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ned to any particular number of them. But ſe. 
| yeral get them, either by the peculiar Happineſs 
of their Natures, or by a conſtant Progreſs in Stu- 
ay and Learning. Whereas thoſe others, which 
they call Right vnes, are perfect and conſummate, 
or (as they themſelves expreſs it) have all their 
Numbers, Which none can attain to, but the per- 
© feftly Wiſe. It is true, that the Vulgar, as ſoon as 
they ſee any Action of ſuch a Nature, as indeed is 
no more than a middle kind of Duty, are imme- 
diately thinking it a Perfect and Compleat one: For 
the common ſort of People cannot tell what is 
perfect, and by conſequence do not know how 
much anyVirtue or ec comes ſhort of it: 
but finding it anſwer the hig 

ptions, they imagine it wants nothing of being 
as perfect as can be, Juſt as it happens in 


zeſt of their Conce- 


of Poems or Pieces of Painting, and 


judgi 

| other lch like ; thoſe who are not Judges, are 
generally pleaſed with and praiſe thoſe things, 
which by no means deſerve any Praiſe or Com- 


mendation: Becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there may be 
ſomething that is Good in them, which ſerves well 


| enough to take with thoſe that are ignorant, and 


who have not ſo much Skill as to be able to diſcover 
their ſeveral Imperfections: And therefore, when 
they are inſtructed by thoſe who underſtand it bet- 
ter, they are brought without Difhculty to forſake 
their Opinions, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The greateſt Men that have been in the World, um 

not perfectly 4 Profit ought not to be compar 
with the Middle, any more than with the perſil 
Honeſty, How Men come to compare them together, 
or to doubt upon this Subject. This illuſtrated by 
an Example. One certain Rule neceſſary for ou 
Guidance in this Caſe. The Doctrine of the Stoicks 
preferable to that of the Peripateticks, 


Hoſe Duties therefore, which make up the 


Subject of this Enquiry, by the Szoicks are But 
counted a kind of ſecond-rate Honeſty, which is not b 
confined to their Wiſe Men only, but is common th 
and To to all Mankind: and therefore all thoſe WT the 
who have any kind of Senſe or Inclination for lib 
Virtue, are very ſenſibly touched and affected with Pr. 
it. For you are not to imagine, when we call the wo ne 
DEcit's or SC1iP10's Magnanimons, and give la 


FABRARICIVUS and AkxISTIDES the Appellation 
of Juſt, that we ſet them for Patterns of ſuch Juſtice 
and Magnanimity, as we —_ to be in thoſe who 
are perfectly Wiſe. For they were none of them 
will in that exalted Senſe, which we would here 
be underſtood to mean by that Word, Nay thoſe 
who were counted and ſirnamed the Wiſe, ſuchas 
Caro, for Inſtance, and L=z11vs, and particu- 
hrly the famous Seven; yet in Truth and Reality 
were not ſuch : but by frequently practiſing that 
middle ſort of Duties, had gotten a ſort of Shew and 
Reſeniblance of true Wiſdom. As no Profit there- 
fore ought ever to be put in oppoſition to that, 


Which is truly and perfettly V irtuous and Hane 
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Ec neither ſhould any Intereſt, or Convenience of 
Life, be ſet up againſt that, which is ordinarily 
called ſo, and which is followed by thoſe, who de- 
© re to be counted Men of Honeſty and Integrity: 
And we ſhould be as careful to live up to that 
© Honeſty, whereof we are capable; as the perfectly 
E Wiſe are of keepin cloſe to that, which is truly 
E ſuch, and may in ſtrictneſs of Speech be called by 
that Name. For whatever Attainments we have 
made in Virtue, they will never ſtand us in any 
mighty ſtead, if we be not thus careful of holding 
E conſtantly to our Duty . What has hitherto 
been ſaid can be applied to thoſe only, who make 
© Goodneſs conſiſt in living according to their Duty: 
ut thoſe Men, who e uy the Goodneſs of things 
by ſome Profit or Advantage, which they bring 
ce with them, and who let theſe prevail wit! 
| them above Virtue and Honeſty ; frequently in de- 
| liberating, uſe to put that, which they take to be 
| Profitable, into the Balance againſt Juſtice and Ho- 
neſty; but good and wiſe Men never offer to do it. 
lam therefore of opinion, when PAN A TITVstells 
| us, That Men uſe to deliberate, in conſidering which 
of theſe two they ſhould chuſe; that he meant no 
more than what his Words ſtrictly ſignifie, viz. 
That they ſe to do this, and not that really they 
ought to do it. For it is infinitely ſcandalous, not 
only to prefer a pretended Advantage before Duty 
and Conſcience; but ſo much as to bring them to 
the Conteſt and Competition, and to doubt whe- 
ther the one of them ſhould be choſen before the 
other, If this be ſo, you will be ready to ask me, 
How then comes there to be any Doubt at all? And 
what is it that requires Conſideration upon this 
Subject ? I ſuppoſe it is this, That it ſometimes 
happens Mea are not ſo yery certain, Whether the 
| Aftion 
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Action deliberated upon be Honeſt, or not Hof . 
For that which is uſually counted a piece of Vil. 
ny, is frequently changed by the Times or Cir. 
cumſtances, and is found to be the contrary, To 
lay down one Inſtance, which may ſerve to give 
. fome Light to a great many others: Pray what 
greater Wickedneſs can there be upon Earth {if 
we ſpeak in general) than for any one to Murder, 
not only a Man, but a familiar Friend ? And ſhall 
we therefore affirm that he is chargeable with a 
Crime, who has murdered 4 Tyrant, though he 
were his Familiar ? The People of Rome I am ſure 
will not ſay ſo, by whom this is counted among 
the 3 and moſt glorious Actions in the 
World. You will ſay then, Does not Intereſt here 
carry it againſt Honeſty ? No, but rather _ 
voluntarily follows Intereſt. If therefore we would, 
upon all Emergencies, be ſure to determine our 
ſelves aright, when that which we call our Advan- 
tage or Intereſt, ſeems to be repugnant to that 
which is Honeſt ; we muſt lay down ſome general 
Rule or Meaſure, which if we will make A x of in 
judging about things, we ſhall never be miſtaken 
as to point of Duty. Now this Meaſure 1 would 
have to be conformable to the Doctrine and Prin- 
ciples of the Stoicks, which I principally follow 
throughout this Work, For though J confeſs that 
the ancient Academicks, and your Peripatetich, 
which were formerly the ſame, make Honeſty fa: 
preferable to that which ſeems one's Intereſt : yet 
thoſe who aſſert, That whatever is Honeſt muſt 
be alſo Profitable, and Nothing is Profitable bit 
what is Honeſt, talk much more bravely and he- 
roically upon this Subject, than thoſe who allow, 
That there are ſome things Honeſt, which are not 
Profitable; and ſome things Profitable, which . 
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wt Honeſt, And we have very great Liberty giv- 
en us by our Academy, ſo as never to be tied u 
to ſuch and ſuch Tenets, but are left free to de- 
fend what we think moſt probable. 


G et et. 


— 


CHAP. v. 


The Rule or Meaſure mentioned in the former Chapter. 
The ill Effects of Mens injuring others for their own 
Advantage. Every one allowed to take Care of 
himſelf in the firſt Place; but not ſo as to injure 
any other, tho" to ſave his own Life. Two Errors, 
that occaſion Mens acting contrarywiſe, and the 
Abſurdity of them. 


UT to return to our General Rule or Mea- 
ſure : There is nothing upon Earth then ſo 
contrary to Nature, neither Death, nor Poverty, 
nor Pain, nor whatever other Evil can befal a Man 
either in his Body or Fortune, as to take away any 
thing 9 from another, and do one's ſelf 
y injuring one's Neighbour. For, in 


a Kindneſs 
the firſt place, it ruins all manner of Society and 
Intercourſe amongſt Men; ſince it is plain, that if 
once Men arrive at ſuch a paſs, as to plunder and 
injure the reſt of their Neighbours, out of Hopes 
to procure ſome Advantage to themſelves, there 
muſt follow of courſe a Diſſolution of that Society, 
which of all things in the World is moſt agrecable 
to Nature, Should we ſuppoſe, for Example, that 
the bodily Members had every one of them got- 
ten an Opinion, that to draw to itſelf all the Vi- 
gour of its Neighbours, would very much ſerve to 
encreaſe its own; itis certain the whole a] — 
| ecay 
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decay and periſn: And juſt ſo, ſhould every one 
amongſt us deprive other People of their Profit 
and Advantages, and take away all he could get 
from them, with deſign of applying it only to 
his own Uſe; the general Society and Fellowſhip 
of Mankind muſt of neceſſity be broken. For 
K ha is no more than what Nature will allow 
of, That each Man ſhould look after himſelf in the 
firſt place, and furniſh himſelf with the Neceſlaries 
of Life, before he takes care to provide for other 
People; yet the ſame Nature will by no means 
rmit, that any one ſhould riſe by his thruſting 
own another, and encreaſe his own Fortune by 
the Spoils of his Neighbours. And not only Na. 
ture; that is the univerſal Law or Conſent of Na- 
tions, but particular Laws, by which ſeveral Coun. 
tries and Commonwealths are governed, have com- 
manded likewiſe, That no one be ſuffered to do an 
Injury to another, for the ſake of procuring any Ad- 
wantage to himſelf. For the very Deſign and End 
of Laws, is to keep up Agreement and Union a- 
mongſt Citizens; which whoever deſtroys, is by 
them puniſhed, not with the loſs of his Goods a- 
Jone, but with Priſons, Baniſhment, or even Death 
itſelf, But Nature and Right Reaſon, as being at 
once both an Human and Divine Law too, com- 
mand this Duty with much greater 2 
and whoever obeys them (as all Men muſt, who 
propoſe to live according to the Rules of Nature) 
will never be guilty of coveting what is anothers, 
or applying to his own Uſe what had firſt been in- 
juriouſly taken from his Neighbour. For certainly 
Greatneſs and Elevation of Soul; as alſo the Vi- 
tues of Courteſie, Juſtice and Liberality, are much 
more agreeable to Nature and Right Reaſon, than 
Pleaſure, than Riches, than even Life it * 1 
| vip! 
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F deſpiſe all which, and regard them as juſt nothing, 
© when they come to be compared with the Pu 


"I" _ 
8 


© lick Intereſt, is the Duty of a brave and exalted 
Spirit: whereas to rob another for one's own Ad- 
Vantage, is (as has been ſhewn) more contrary to 
Nature, than Death, than Pain, or any other Evil 
| whatever of that kind. Again, Thoſe Men live 
much more according to Nature, who ſuffer per. 
petual Troubles and Labours, for the Good and 
| Preſervation, were it poſſible, of all Men; (like 
© HEerCULEs of old, whom Men, as agrateful Re- 
 quital for his Benefits, report to be placed among 
| 2 of the Gods) than thoſe who conſume 
all their Lives in Retirement, where they are not 
only free from Diſturbances and Vexations, but 
are furniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Conyeni- 
| encies of Life; and have moreover the Adyantages 
| of Strength and Comelineſs ſuperadded to them. 
| And accordingly we find it to be ſo in effect, 
| that all the moſt great and extraordinary Geniuſes, 
have preferred all the Troubles and Difficulties of 
| the former, before the Quiet and Eaſe of this lat- 
ter way of 8 From all which laid together, 
it unanſwerably follows, That whoever lives agree- 
ably to the Dictates of Nature, can never be guil- 
ty of injuring another. In fine, He that injures 
another to do himſelf a Kindneſs, either thinks he 
does nothing that is contrary to Nature; or that 
the doing an Injury is a leſs Degree of Evil, than 
Death, or Poverty, or Pain, or loſs of Children, 
Friends or Relations, If he thinks that in Wrong- 
ing and Abuſing of others, he doth not do any 
thing that is contrary to Nature; it is in vain to 
diſpute any longer with ſuch a one, who takes 
away from Man the diſtinguiſhing Part, and ver) 
Characteriſtick (as it were) of his Nature: But if 
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he allows, that it is indeed an Evil, only thinks 
that ſome others, ſuch as Poverty, Pain, or Death, 
may be worſe; he is groſly miſtaken in being of 
Opinion, That the Ills which touch nothing but 
the Body or Fortune, can be greater than thoſe 
which affect the Soul. * 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Intereſt of Particulars inſeparable from that of the 
whole Community. The Rule of not Wronging 
another for our um Advantage, extends not only 
to Relations, or Fellow-Citizens, but to all Mankind. 
The breaking of it, ruins all Juſtice, Liberality, 
&c. Several Caſes about it, put and reſolved, 
Tyrants no M s of Human Society. 


ſame End, and every one think his own 
Intereſt in particular, to be the ſame with that of 
the Community in general : which if each oneen- 
deavour to draw ſolely to himſelf, all Union and 
Agreement amongſt Men will be diflolyed. And 
if Nature enjoyn us, That every Man ſhould de- 
fire and procure the Adyantage of another, who- 
ever he be, tho” for no other Reaſon than be. 
cauſe he is a Man; it neceſſarily follows, That al 
Men are joined, by the ſelf ſame Nature, in one 
common Intereſt : which if it be true, then all 
Men are ſubje& to, and live equally under the 
ſame Law of Nature: and if this e true t00, 
then certainly they are forbid by that ſame Law 
of Nature, any Ways to injure or los New 

* another: 


W ſhould all of us therefore propoſe the 
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another: But the firſt of theſe is undoubtedly cer- 

nin, therefore the laſt muſt needs be ſo likewiſe. 
por as to what is uſually ſaid by ſome Men, That 
E they would not take any thing away from a Fa- 

tber, or Brother, for their own Advantage; but 

there is not the ſame Reaſon for their ordinary 

Citizens; it is fooliſh and abſurd : For they thruſt 

E themſelves out from partaking of any Privileges, 

and from joining in common with the reſt of 
their Citizens, for the Publick Good: An Opinion 
© that ſtrikes at the very Root and Foundation of all 

Civil Societies. Others there are, who are ready 

to confeſs, That they ought to bear ſuch a Regard 

to Fellow-Citizens; but by no means allow of it 
in relation to Strangers: Now theſe Men deſtro 

| that univerſal Society of all Mankind; which if 
once taken away, Kindneſs, Liberality, Juſtice, 
and Humanity, mult utterly periſh ; which excellent 
| Virtues whoever makes void, is chargeable with 
| Impiety towards the immortal Gods : For he breaks 
| that Society, which they have eſtabliſhed and ſet- 
| tled amongſt Men; the cloſeſt Cement or Bond of 
which, is the being of Opinion, That for Men to 
Injure and Wrong one another for their private 
Intereſts, is an Evil that Nature is much more 
averſe from, than all thoſe which happen either to 
the . or Fortune; nay, and I might add to the 
1 ſo, provided only they be not contrary to 
Juſfſèe; for that one Virtue is as it were, a kind 
Miſtreſs and Queen of all the reſt. But what? 

(perhaps ſome Men will be apt to ſay) if a Wiſe 
Man be ready to periſh for Hunger, muſt not he 

take away Victuals from another; though a per- 
fectly uſeleſs and inſignificant Fellow ? Not at all, 

for Life itſelf is not ſo dear to me, as a ſettled 

Neſolution of doing no Wrong for my r F 
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Advantage. But ſuppoſe this good Man, almoſt dead 
with Cold, ſhould have it in his Power to take 
PHALAKIS's Cloaths away, one of the moſt (4. 
vage and inhuman of Tyrants; would not yon 
have him to do it? There is no great Difficulty in 
determining ſuch Caſes : For it is certain, if you 
take away any thing from another, though never 
ſo uſeleſs and inſignificant a Creature, for no other 
End but to Benefit your ſelf by it; it is an inhu- 
man Action, and plainly contrary to the Laws of 
Nature: But if you are one, who by Living wil 
do very great Service to the Republick, or perhaps 
to the Society of Mankind in general, and for that 
only Reaſon take ſomething from another; it is an 
Action that is not to be found much fault with, der 
But in all other Caſes, every Man is bound to bear Wav: 
his own Misfortunes, rather than to get quit of er 
them by Wronging his Neighbour. You will ſax A 
then, Is it not more contrary to Nature, To C ue 
or Seize what belongs to another, than to be in an 
Sickneſs, or Want, or any ſuch Evil? Yes; bu Wi 
withal it is as contrary to Nature, to abandon al! Wi 
Care of the Publick Intereſt , for it is a piece of In- 
juſtice : From whence it follows, That an hone}, 
2 and valiant Perſon, whoſe Death would 
ring a great Diſadvantage to the Publick, may 
take from an idle and uſeleſs Citizen, ſuch things 
as are neceſſary for the Maintenance of Life, yit!- 
out any Offence againſt the Laws of Nate; 
which aim at the Preſeryation and Intereſt of the 
Publick ; provided that he do not make the Love 
of himſelf, and Conceit of his own more than or- 
dinary Merits,an occaſion of Injuring and Opprel- 
ſing others. For he will perform but the Duties 
which Juſtice requires of him, by thus taking care 
to be ſerviceable to the Publick, and * 
7 | 
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What (which I am often forced to mention) univerſal 
Cociety between all Mankind. As for the Queſtion 
propoſed about PHALAR 1s, it is eaſily anſwer- 
Jed: For Tyrants are not Members of Human 
Society, but rather its greateſt and moſt peſtilent 
Enemies; nor is it unnatural, if it lie in one's Pow-- 
er, to rob that Man, whom it is even a Virue and 
a Glory to murder. And it were heartily to be 
wiſned, That this whole deſtructive and impious 
Mace, were utterly baniſhed and excluded from 
Emongſt Men. Juſt as we cut off thoſe Members 
of the Body, which have got no longer either Blood 
or Spirits in them, and ſerve but to infect and cor- 
rupt the reſt ; ſo ſhould thoſe Monſters, which un- 
Eder the Shape and Outſide of Men, conceal all the 
ESayageneſs and Cruelty of Beaſts, be cut off, as it 
were, and ſeparated from the Body and Society of 
Mankind. of much the ſame Nature are all thoſe 
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EQueſtions, in which the Knowledge and Under- 
+ laading of our Duty, depends upon the Know- 
edge of Times and Circumſtances. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Cicero will finiſh what Panætius left imperfect. 
| All his Deciſions. taken from this Principle, That 
| Hoheſty alone, or at leaſt chiefly, is deſireable 

for its own ſake. The true Meaning of Panztius, 


in making Profit and Honeſty be compared with one 
| another, 


* rr 


upon ſuch things as theſe, but that ſome Acci- 
at, or perhaps other Buſineſs, put a ſtop to * 


= 


1 Believe then . would have diſcourſed 
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Deſigns. However there are — enough laid 
down in his former Books, to reſolve all Scruples 
and Doubts concerning them; from which we may 
learn, What that is which is Wicked, and th: 
fore to be avoided , and what that, which therefore 
is not to be avoided, becauſe not at ſuch Times, 
and in ſuch Caſes wicked. But fince I am going 
(as it were) to crown a Work, which was left im. 
perfect by the Author of it, tho' wanting but little 
of being Crombe to Perfection; I ſhall follow the 
Method of the Geometricians : And as they do not 
uſe to demonſtrate eyery thing, but demand to 
have ſome things allowed them beforehand, by 
the _ of which they more eaſily explain and 
demonſtrate their Deſigns, ſo I — . of you, 
Son MAR x, if you can, to grant me this follow: 
ing Poſtulatum, That nothing is deſireable for it|lf 
alone, but that which is Honeſt : Or however, it 
CRAaTIPPUS will not permit you to do that; 
yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this 
which follows, That Honeſty is deſireable for its own 
ſake, above all things in the World< Either of the 
two is ſufficient for my Purpoſe, and the one is 
probable as well as the other, and nothing elle be- 
ſide them is ſo upon this Subject. And here in tie 
firſt place we muſt do right to PAN Æπ TITUS; W 
does not fay, (as indeed he ought not) That that, 
which is Profitable, could ever be contrary to 
that, which is Honeſt; but only hat, which 
has the Appearance of ſuch. And he often avows, 
That nothing is Profitable, but that which is Ho- 
neſt; and, That whatever is Honeſt is at the ſame 
time Profitable : and declares their Opinion, who 
firſt made a difference between thoſe two, to be 
the greateſt Evil that ever yet ſpread itſelf abroad 
amongſt Men. Therefore when he ſpeaks pa 4 
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Contrariety between them, he means an appear- 
ing, and not a real one; which. he therefore laid 
town for one of the Heads of his Diſcourſe : not 
as tho it were lawful for Men ever to give Profit 
the Preference before Honeſty ; but only that the 
might be able -to determine themſelves aright, if 
theſe two at any time ſhould ſeem to interfere and 
be inconſiſtent with one another, This Part there- 
fore, which he has omitted, I ſhall now ſupply; 
not with any borrowed Aſſiſtance from others, but 
purely (as we ſay) by my own Strength. For I ne- 
ver had any thing come to my Hands upon this 
Subject, that I could any ways approve of ſince 
the time of PAN & TIUsS. 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


hat we ought to do, when any thing preſents itſelf 
under the Appearance of Profit. Proof that what- 
ever is Profitable muſt alſo be Hone ſt, and what- 
ever is Honeſt muſt alſo be Profitable. The contra- 
ry Opinion the great Source of all Wickedneſs, In- 
famy a certain Puniſhment of Villany. It is a 
Wickedneſs even to deliberate whether Profit ſhould 
be preferred before Honeſty, or not. Nothing is to 
be done out of hopes of being concealed. 


+ Spot therefore any thing comes in our 
View, which carries the Appearance of 
Profit along with it, we cannot but immediately 
be ſomewhat affected with it: But if, upon taking 
a nearer View, we find there is any thing Baſe 
and Diſhoneſt, in that which appeared to be Pro- 

titable 
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fitable at firſt, it is our Duty to reject it: Whig 

is not to deprive us of what is really profitable, bu 

only to let us underſtand, That nothing Diſhong 

can poſſibly be ſuch. Now if nothing be ſo cn. 

trary to Nature as Baſeneſs, and nothing ſo am 

able to Nature as true Profit, (which is certain 

| ſo; for ſhe always deſires what is Right, and Be. 
coming, and Conſiſtent with itſelf, and abho 

| the contrary) then it neceſſarily follows, That what 
| ever is Profitable can never have any Baſeneſi, or Di. 
| , -honeſly annexed to it. Again, if we were born for 
Virtue or Honeſty, and this be the only deſirabl 

Good; (as Z ENO would have it, or at leaſt . 

much more ſo, than every thing elſe, as to out: 

| weigh all that can be put in the Scale againſt it; 
(which was Ax1isTOTLE's Opinion) it muſt 

certainly follow, That Honeſty is the only, or how- 

ever the greateſt Good: Now whatever is Good 

muſt certainly be Profitable ; from whence it fol 

lows, That whatever is Honeſt muſt alſo certainly 

Profitable. It is a villanous Error of ſome naught 

Men therefore, when any thing ſtrikes them Sil 

an Appearance of Profit, to ſeize it immediately 

and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever conſidering its 

Relation to Honeſty, Hence come Aſſaſſinations, 

Poyſonings, and making of falſe Wills : Hence 

Stealing, Embezzling the Publick Monies, Plunder- 

ing and Oppreſſing both Citizens and Contede- 

rates: Hence the unſufferable Power and Inſolence 

which ſome Men exerciſe, who are grown too great 

for the reſt of their Citizens: In fine, Hence Ambi- 

tion, and the Deſire of Rule, have produced thetr 

moſt curſed and deplorable Effects, even in tite 
Commonwealths; than which nothing can be 

thought of more odious and deteſtable. For Men 


look upon the fancied Advantages of things hy, a 
| | alle 
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falſe Perſpective; but as for the Puniſhment appen- 
dant to them, (I do not mean of the Laws, which 
they frequently -Break through ; but of Baſeneſs 
— Diſhoneſty, which is much the more grie- 
vous) that, I fay, they never ſo much as think 
upon at all. Such People therefore are impious 
and abominable, and deſerve to be excluded from 
all Society, who deliberate with themſelves, and 
make it Matter of Doubt, Whether they ſhould 
chooſe what they ſee to be Honeſt, or wilfully 
commit what they know to be a Villany. For 
the yery making a Queſtion of ſuch a _ is Cri- 
minal, though one ſhould not proceed ſo far as to 
Execution, Thoſe things therefore ought not to 
be deliberated at all upon, where the yery Deli- 
beration is Scandalous and Diſhoneſt. And when- 
ever we do deliberate upon any kind of Subject, 
we ſhould never do any thing out of Hope, and 
ExpeRation, that our Actions will be concealed : 
For we ought to take this as a conſtant Maxim, if 
we pretend to have made any Progreſs-in Philo- 
lophy, That though we could hide from the Eyes of 
ail Men, and even of the Gods themſelves, what- 
ever we go about ; yet we ſhould be careful to abſtain 
from the Vices of Covetouſneſs and Injuſtice, of La- 
Javiouſneſs and Incontinency. | 
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CHAP. 1X. 


Ae illuſtrates his Rule laid down in the former Cha. 
pter with the Story of Gyges, taken out of Plato, 
He ſhews himſelf 4 Villain, who acknowledges ie 

_ - would' do wickedly, i he could with Secrecy. 

O this purpoſe PLA T © brings in that remark. 
'T able Story of GrGEs. Gaping in the 
Earth being made by reaſon of ſome violent Show. 
ers, as the Story tells us, GY GBS went don into 
the Hollow of it, and found there lying a brazen 
Horſe, with a Door in his Side. This he opened, 
and looking in, diſcoyered adead Man's Body, of 
an unuſual Bulk, with a Ring of Gold upon one of 
its Fingers. This he pulls off, and puts upon his 
own Finger; and then coming up, goes and joins 
himſelt to the reſt of the Shepherds (for he was 
Shepherd to the King at that time.) Here he ob- 
ſerved, That upon turning the Stone toward the 
Palm of his Hand, he became inviſible to every 
body elſe, though others did not become ſo to 
him; and that upon turning it to its proper place, 

he immediately became viſible again, as before. 
Making uſe therefore of this lucky Opportunity, he 
found out a way to enjoy the Queen, and by bet 
Aſſiſtance to murder the King, his Lord and Ma- 
ſter, and to make away thoſe, who might prove 
any hindrance or ſtop to his Deſigns ; nor coul] 
any one poſlibly ſee or diſcover him in any 0! 
theſe Villanies ; ſo that he quickly, by the help ct 
this Ring, from a ſimple Shepherd became Ning 
of Lydia. Now had a truly Wiſe Man had die 
keeping of this Ring, he would not have thong 


himtell 


Villai; 
ny it, 
baſe 
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himſelf ever the more privileged to be guilty of 
any Action that is wicked or deteſtable: For good 
Men deſire to be virtuous and honeſt, and not to 
de ſecret, that ſo they may ſin without Danger. 
And here ſome Philoſophers, Men of more Ho- 
neſty than Acuteneſs or Subtilty, cry out, That 
this Story of PLAT O's Is a meer Fiction: As tho' he 
had ſaid either that it really was, or indeed could be 
done, No; the Meaning and Deſign of this Ex- 
ample of Gyges and the N is this: Suppoſe 
you could do any diſhoneſt Action, for the grati- 
tying a luſtful, covetous, or ambitious Deſire, ſo 
25 that no ove living could either know or ſuſpect 
it, but both Gods and Men muſt be kept perfectly 
in Ignorance; whether in ſuch Caſe, would you 
do it or no? Ay, but, ſay they, this is an impeſſible 
Caſe : Tho! it is not ſo impoſſible neither: But that 
which I ask them is, What they would do, ſuppo- 
ſing that poſſible, which they deny now to be ſo ? The 
Manner of their arguing is ſomewhat odd and ille- 
terate; for they ſtiff deny the Poſſibility of it, and 
that they will ſtand to; not, it ſeems, underſtanding 
what the Force and true Import of this Suppoſition 
is. For when we put the Queſtion to them, Whe- 
ther they would do ſuch an Action or not, ſappo- 
ſing they could conceal it: we do not ask them, 
Whether they can conceal it or not? But put thein, 
as it were, to the Rack or Inquiſition; that ſo, 
if they ſay they would gratify ach Deſires upon 
Aſſurance of Impunity, we may know them to be 
Villains by their own Confeſſion : But if they de- 
ny it, they may be forced to grant, that ever 
baſe and diſhoneſt Action is, — 8 as ſuch, to 
be ſhunned and deteſted. But to return to our 
Purpoſe from which we have digreſſed. 
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CHAP. X. 


Book III. 


Several Caſes, wherein Men doubt whether that whit 
appears to be profitable be not honeſt. The Caſe 
Brutus baniſhing Collatinus; of Romulus yr. 
dering his Brother Remus. Men may do what i; 
fer their own Advantage, provided they do no n. 
Jury to another. An excellent Saying Chryſip. 
pus to that Purpoſe, How far a Man may he- 
neſily, and ought to go, upon a Friend's Account: 
illuſtrated by the Example of Damon and Pin- 
thias, tuo loving Friends. 


HERE frequently happen a great many Ca. 
T ſes which diſturb Mens Minds, and put them 
into Suſpence, by the Shew of ſome Profit which 
they ſeem to contain in them. Not when Men 
deliberate, Whether they ſhould leave and aban- 
don their Honeſty for the ſake of any Profit, be it 
never ſo great; (for that is a Piece of Wickednelz, 
as was before obſerved) but, Whether that Action 
which appears to be profitable, may not ſafely be 
done without tranſgreſling againſt Honeſty, It 
might not ſeem honeſtin Bx Ur us, for Example, 
to depoſe Col LATIN US his Brother-Conſal 
from his Office, whoſe Wiſdom and Conduct he 
himſelf had made uſe of in expelling the Kings, 
Burfince the chief Men in the Government had ſo 
ordered, That the Kindred of SupyERHTU, and 


very Name of the Ta Rus, ſhould be baviſh- 


ed the City, and no Marks or Footſteps be lutter- 
ed to remain of Monarchical Government; it was 
not only profitable thus to conſult for the Sa!*!y 


of his Country, but ſo honeſt too, as that Cor. 


LATINUS himſelf ought joyfully to 2 
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quieſced in it. That which was profitable there- 
fore prevailed, becauſe it was honeſt withal ; which 
had it not been, it could never have been profi- 
table, I cannot ſay the ſame in relation to that 
King, by whom this City was firſt founded: For a 
bare Shew of Profit got the better over him, when 
he imbrewed his Hands in the Blood of his own 
Brother, becauſe it ſeemed more profitable to reign 
by himſelf, than in ConjunRion with another: He 
broke all the Ties both of brotherly Affection and 
common Humanity, for the obtaining of an End, 
which appeared to be profitable, and yet really 
was not ſo, He pretended however, for a She 
of Honeſty, that it was done to revenge an At- 
tront of his Brother's, who leapt with Contempt 
over his new. raiſed Wall; a frivolous Excuſe, and, 
if true, not ſufficient to ſerve his Turn: By his 
Favour therefore, whether QuizIxusor RoMuLvs, 
I cannot but think he did a very ill Action. Not 
that Men are bound to be careleſs of their own 
Intereſts, or to part with that to others which 
themſelves ſtand in need of; but every one may 
do what he thinks for his own Advantage, pro- 
vided it be no Injury or Prejudice to another Per- 
lon. Cux rstypus, amongſt a great many very good 
Sayings, has this one in particular: “ He that is 
running a Race ought to ſtrive and endeavour, 
« ſays he, as much as he is able to get before his 
* Antagoniſt ; but muſt not trip his Heels up, or 
* thruſt him aſide with his Hands: So in Life it 
is allowable, that every one ſhould get what 
* 1s uſeful and convenient for his comfortable 
© Subliſtence, but it is not /o to take it away from 
© other People. But it is no where more diffi- 
cult to keep to one's Duty, than in the Affair of 
tnendſhip : For as not to do every thing that one 

| a K 2 hand- 
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handſomely can for the ſake of a Friend; ſo to do 
any thing that is baſe or diſhoneſt, are both of 
them equally contrary to one's Duty. But there i; 
one very ſhort and yet eaſy Rule, which may ſerye 
to direct us in all Caſes of this Nature; and it i; 
this, Never to prefer that which only ſeems profi. 
table, ſuch as Honours, Riches, Pleaſure, and the 
like, before a Kindneſs to a Friend: but never to 
do any thing for the ſake of a Friend that is an In- 
jury to the Publick, or a Breach of one's Oath, or 
other ſolemm Engagement: For whoever does this, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be a good Man, 
Should fuch a one therefore be Judge in his Friend's 
Caſe, he would not by any means be biaſſed in his 
Favour, but would wholly lay aſide the Perſon of 
Friend, as ſoon as he took upon him that of a 
Judge. Perhaps he might do ſo much for Friend. 
{hip ſake, as to wiſh that his Friend may have the 
— Cauſe; and allow him as long time to ſpeał 
for himſelf as the Laws will permit of: But when 
he is co give in his Sentence upon Oath, he will 
then remember that he calls God to Witneſs, that 
is (conceive) his own Soul and Conſcience, the 
divineſt Thing that God has granted to Man. It is 
42 good Cuſtom therefore we have received from 
aur Anceſtors, if we did but obſerve it, of deſirin 
the Judge to be as favonratle to us, as his Cath 
will permit him. The Meaning of which Requcſt 
is no more than this, That he would do fo much 
for us, as I juſt now ſaid might very honeſtly be 
done by a Judge for his Friend. For it Men were 
obliged to do every thing preſently that their 
Friends ſhould deſire of them; ſuch Agreements as 
theſe ought to be counted not * but dan- 
gerous Conſpiracies. I ſpeak here only of the or- 


dinary ſort of Friendſhips; tor in thoſe gy” = 
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found between perfectly wiſe Men, there can be no 
Danger of any ſuch Thing, Damon and PIN- 
THIAS, two of PyYTHAGORAS's Followers, 
were ſo cloſely united to one another in their Af- 
fections, that when'D1onYSs1v's the Sicilian Ty- 
rant had appointed a Time wherein one of them 
ſhould die, and the Party condemned had begged 
a few Days Reſpite, wherein he might provide for 
his Children and Family, and recommend them to 
ſome body who would take care of them after his 
Death; the other delivered up himſelf in his ſtead, 
yoluntarily to die in the Room of his Friend, it he 
did not accordingly make his Appearance, The: 
Priſoner came back at the Day appointed, in or- 
der to his Execution; which the Tyrant perceiv- 
ing, was ſo greatly amazed at their extraordinary 
Faithfulneſs, as to defire he might be admitted a 
third Man in their Friendſhip. In Friendſhip there- 
fore, when that which ſeems proſitable comes into 
Competition with that which is Honeſt, the latter” 
ſhould always be preferred before the former: But 
Faith and Religion ſhould be preferred before 
Friendſhip, Whenever it demands any thing that 
is not reconcileable with Virtue and Honeſty. 
Which one Rule, if but carefully attended to, is 
ſufficient for the Purpoſe we are now upon; which 
is to diſcoyer, upon every Occaſion, what are 
thoſe Duties which Friendſhip requires of us. 
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CHAP, XI, 


In the Management of the Publick Affairs, the As- 
- pearance of Profit makes Men relinquiſh Honeſ(y, 
 Sereral Examples of it. Examples of the contrary, 

when the Appearance of Profit is rejected for the 


ſake of Noneſty. 


HE Appearance of Profit is alſo an Occaſi- 
T on in publick Affairs, of making falſe Steps, 
and doing feveral Things that are contrary to 


Duty. Thus our Fathers, for Inſtance, did il! in 


deſtroying and razing of Corinth. The Athenians 
yet worſe in making an Order, That the People 
of Agina ſhould all have their Thumbs cut off, be- 
cauſe they were powerful at Sea. This, no queſti- 
on, was thought a profitable Decree ; tor gia 
ſeem'd to threaten their Port Pirerm, by reaſon of 
its Nearneſs: But nothing can truly be profitable 
that is cruel ; for the Nature of Man, which we 
ought to follow as the Guide of our Actions, of all 
things in the World is molt oppoſite io Cruelty. 
Thoſe do ill likewiſe, who baniſh all Stranger», 
and forbid them the City; as PEN Ns did in 
the mg arg Age, and PAp Tus but lately. For 
though it is but fair, that he who is no Citizen 
ſhould not have the Privileges of thoſe who ace; 
(which was made into a Law by two very wile 
Conſuls, wiz. CRASSUS and SC&avora) ye! 
wholly to exclude them from having any thing t 
do there, is plainly againſt the Dictates and Law's 
of Humanity. And as theſe things are bad in the 
Government of a State, ſo 22 is more ſplen- 
did and glorious on the other hand, than for that, 


which appears to be the Intereſt of the Publick, « 
: 
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be rejected in the Compariſon with Juſtice and 
Honeſty. Our own Commonwealth can abun- 
dantly fools us with Examples of this Nature, as 
on other Occaſions, ſo moro eſpecially in the ſe- 
cond Punick War; when, after the Loſs of that. 
fatal Day at Canne, it ſhewed more Courage and 
Brayery of Reſolution, than ever it had done upon 
the greateſt Succeſſes. There was not any Sign of 
Faintheartedneſs ſeen, nor ever any Mention of 
Peace once heard of: So great is the Glory and 
Brightneſs of Honeſty, as that it utterly overwhelms 
the Appearance of Intereſt, The Athenians know- 
ing they ſhould never be able to reſiſt the Perſians, 
reſolved by Conſent to abandon their City, and 
carrying their Wives and their Children to Træ- 
zene, to defend by Sea the Liberties of Greece: 
And when one Cyr $s1L us tried to perſwade them 
not to leave their City, but receive XERxEs into 
it, they took him and ſtoned him: Not but that the 
Man would have drawn them to a Thing which was 
ſeemingly profitable ; but that ſeeming Profit was 
rally none at all, being contrary to Honeſty, Tu E- 
MISTOCLES, after that notable Victory in the 
Perſian War, told all the People in a general Aſ- 
ſembly, that be had thought upon a Thing which 
might prove of great Uſe and Advantage to the 
Publick, but which it was not convenient that eve- 
j body ſhould know of: Whereupon he deſired 
tiey would appoint him ſome Perſon to whom he 
might ſafely communicate it in ſecret. Ar1sTIDEs 
was immediately appointed accordingly TH E MI“ 
STOCLES told him, it world be no hard Matter to 
fre in private the Spartan Fleet, which was laid up 
at Gytheum; whereby the whole Power of that Re- 
publick muſt neceſſarily be ruined. AR1STIDES, 
4 ſoon as he kney the Buſineſs, went back into 
3 K 4 the 
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the Aſſembly, (which was 1 dap Expectation o 
what he bed to ſay) and let them all know, Th 
THEMISTOCLES's Counſel indeed was advan. 
gious, but by no means honeſt or creditable for ih 
City. The Athenians therefore, thinking wh 
was diſhoneſt not to be truly profitable, rejectel 
immediately the whole Propoſal, without haying 
heard ſo much as what it was, upon nothing ell 
but this Report of Ax1sTiIDEs, How much 
better and more honeſtly did they do than ve, 
who can ſuffer even Pirates to live free from Mo. 
leſtation, and yet demand Tribute of our Conſe. 
derates and Allies? 


— 


CHAP. XII. 


The Opinion that a Thing may be profitable, tua 
it is not honeſt, very pernicious. A Caſe put, 
wherein it is doubted, Whether that which ſeems 
to be profitable, be Honeſt or no? The Am. 
ments on either Side, of two Philoſophers d,fferingn 
their Opinions, The Difference between to Conceal, 
and not to Tell. The Society of Mankind, hu 
far it obliges. 


ET us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding 
Maxim, That whatever is diſhoneſt can vt. 

ver be profitable; no, not though we ſhould arrit 
at the full Poſſeſſion of all thoſe Advantages whit 
we propoſed to obtain by it. Nay, this very Pei. 
ſwaſion, That a Thing may be profitable, thi 
it is baſe and diſhoneſt, is one of the greateſt Mi 
fortunes and Calamities that could ever have ha- 


pened to the Life of Man. But there often 5 
our 
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out (as was before obſerved) ſome peculiar Caſes, | | il 


wherein that which is honeſt has a ſeeming Re- 


nce with that which is profitable; ſo that it | 
requires ſome farther Conſideration to know whe- . ; 
ther this Repugnance be certain and real, or whe- 1 
ther they may not be brought to a fair Agreement. | 
To this Head belong ſuch Examples as theſe : Sup- | 
poſe we, for Inſtance, an honeſt Merchant, when | 
Corn was ſcarce and extreamly dear at Rhode:, to | 
bring a large Quantity thither from Alexandria; | 
and withal to know, That a great many Ships, | 
well laden with Corn, were in their Way thither 
| from the ſame City: Should he tell this now to the 
People of Rhodes, or ſay nothing of it, but ſell his 
own Corn at the beſt Rates he could ? We ſuppoſe | 
him a virtuous and honeſt Man, and do not here 
diſcourſe of the Deliberation of one, that would 
hold his Peace if he thought it were diſhoneſt ; bur 
of one that doubts Whether it be diſhoneſt or not. 
In ſuch ſort of Caſes DioGENEs the Babylonian, a 
Man of great Credit and Note among the Stoicks, 
is of one Opinion; and ANTIPATER his Scholar, 11 
an extraordinary ſmart and ingenious Man, of juſt | 1 
the contrary, Ax rip A TER would have every thing 18 | 
be plainly told, chat ſo the Buyer might be igno- 11 
rant of nothing in what he buys, that the Seller 144 
himſelf knows of : D1o0GENEs thinks it enough in | 
the Seller to tell the Faults of his Goods as tar as 
the Laws require it; and, as for the reſt, tho' to 
uſe no Cozening, yet ſince he is come with Deſign 
to ſell them, to get as much Money for them as ever 
he can, Here, may the Merchant ſay, 1 have brought 
my Corn; I have expoſed it to Sale; and ſell it no 
dearer than other People do; (nay perhaps he will 
ſay cheaper, there being now a greater Quantity 
than there was before) and pray where is now the þ TY 
| , K 5 Wrong 11 
| * 
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Wrong I have done to any Body? ANTIPATER 
argues upon a different Principle: What ſay yon, 
(quoth he) are not you obliged to do Good to May. 
kind ; and be ſerviceable to the Society of all Men in 
general? Were not you born under ſuch an Obligati- 
on? And had not you ſuch Principles mgrafied int» 
you by Nature, which it it always your Duty to fol- 
low and obey, that your ſingle Intereſt ſhould be the 
[ame with that of all Men; and again, that of al! 
Men ſhould be the ſame with yours? And will you, 
this notwithſtanding, conceal from the People what 
Plenty there is a- coming, the Knowledge of which 
might be of ſo great Uſe and Advantage to them? 
D10GENES perhaps will reply upon him thus: 1: 
it one thing to conceal, and another not to tell; nor 
can I be ſaid to conceal from you now, tho” I do not 
tell you, what the Nature and Eſſence of the Gods is, 
and what the Happineſs or chief Good of Alen 
Things which it would do one much more Kindneſs 
to know, than that Quantities of Corn are like to (+ 
here ſhortly. But if any thing be profitable for you 10 
hear, it is none of my Duty to come and tell it you 
immediately, Nay, but you will find that it is your 
Duty, (may the other reply) F you will pleaſe but 
to remember, That there is ſuch a kind of Thing as 
a mutual Relation and Society amongſt all Men. Hell, 
1 do remember it ; (may the other reply again) 
but, I pray you, ts that Society of ſuch a Nature, as 
that no Man who lives in it muſt have any thing 
that is his own ? If this be ſo, then there is no more 
{elling, but we muſt even give every thing away 
that we have. y 


CHAP, 
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Another Caſe put, Whether he that ſells a bad 
Houſe, be obliged to tell the Purchaſer it is ſo ? 
The Arguments pro and con of Antipater and 
Diogenes. Cicero's Determination of it, as alſo 
of that in the foregoing Chapter. What it is properly 
to conc | 


OU. plainly perceive, that it is never once 
V ſaid in all this Diſpute, Ihough ſuch a thing 
is not Honeſt, yet I will do it becauſe it is Proſita- 
ble : but the one ſide defends the Expediency of 
it, no farther than it is Honeſt ; and the other de- 
nies that it ouglit to be done, becauſe it is not Ho- 
zeſt, Again, ſuppoſe an honeſt Man were to ſell 
an Houſe, becauſe of ſome Detects which he him- 
ſelf knows of, though others do not: Suppoſe it 
to be unhealthful, for Example, but eſteemed quite 
the contrary z Serpents to annoy all the Cham- 
bers of it, but no body to know this; made of bad 
Materials, and ready to fall, but no one to diſcern 
this except the Owner only: I demand, if he ſells 
| this for more than he expected, and do not tel} 
the Buyer of theſe ſeveral Faults, whether he do 
not act like a Knave and a Villain? Yes undoubr- 
edly, anſwers ANTIPATER : For what is this 
better, than not to ſet a Man right when he is out 
of bis Way, (which at Athens was puniſhed with 
publick Execrations) thus to ſuffer the Buyer, as it were, 
to fall headlong, and run through a Miſtake into very 
great Miſchiefs. Nay, it is ſomething worſe yet, than 
not to ſhew a Man his Way; for it is wilfully and 
deſignedly to draw him into Miſchief. D10GENES 
on the contrary vindicates the Seller: Pray did he 

force 
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force you (ſays he) to buy his Houſe, when he did not 


fo much as adviſe you to it? He ſet a thi 
which he did not like, and here you have bought a 
thing, which you did like. 
make it be 


he ſaid, would you 


rween Profit and Hone 


thin 


not to tell a thing, is not properly to conceal it; 
but not to tell : oy 4 


TULLY: 


Book III. 


For if thoſe Men, why 
liſhed to the World, Here is a very 
good Houſe, and very well built, to be ſold ar: 
not counted Decetvers, though the Houſe be not good, 
nor at all well built; how much leſs ſhould thoſe be 
counted ſo, who do not commend their Houſe at all: 
For wherever the Buyer has the free Uſe of his Jude. 
ment, what Fraud can there be upon the 
Part? And if a Man is not bound to make good all 
have him make good what he 
did not ſay ? Beſide, What, I beſeech you, could 
be more odd and fooliſh, than for t 
Faults of his um Wares? Or what more ridiculous, 
than for the Cryer to proclaim by the Proprietor's Or- 
der, an infectious and 
ſold? And thus you ſee there are ſome doubtful 
Caſes, in which on the one Hand Men argue for 
Honeſty, and on the other are Adyocates for Pro- 
fit; ſo far as to ſhew, that it is not only Honeſ 
to do that which is Profitable, but even Diſhoni/ 
ro negle& and omit it : And this is that 
Oppoſition we ſpoke of, which often falls out be- 
ty. But let us now pro- 
ceed to determine theſe Caſes ; for we did not pro- 
poſe them for meer Queftion ſake, but that we 
might give them a fair Decifion, 1 am then f 
Opinion, That the Corn-Merchant ought not to 
have concealed from the Rhodians, nor this Seller 
of his Houſe from the Purchaſers of it, the ſeveral 
gs that are mentioned in their Caſes. It is true 


Seller to tell the 


ſtilential Houſe to be 


which People are concerned 
to 


to ſal: 


Seller's 


feeming 
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to know merely for the ſake of ſome Advantage 
to yourſelf, I think is: And there is no body but 
knows what concealing this is, and who they are 
that make a Cuſtom of it : I am ſure not your 
plain, ſincere, ingenious, honeſt, and good ſort 
of People; but rather your ſhifting, ſly, cunning, 
deceitful, roguiſh, » foxiſh, juggling kind of 
Fellows. And muſt it not neceſſarily be unprofi- 
table for any Man to lie under this, and a much 


longer Catalogue, of ſuch black and moſt odious 
Names of Vices ? 


CHAP. XIV. N 


Of thoſe, who are ſo far from telling the Faults 
of their Wares, as that they invent Lies to make 
them r the better. An Example of this 


kind, uilius's Definition of Knavery, or Do- 
lus malus. 


ND if thoſe Men are' thus blameable, who 

keep the Faults of their things ſecret ; what 
ſhall we think of thoſe, who add down-right Lying 
to it? C. CAN Ius, a Roman Knight, one that lov- 
ed to be pleaſant, and a pretty good Scholar, re- 
moving to Siracuſe for the ſake of Retirement and 
not of Employment, (as he was uſed to lay) ave 
Hut he had a great Mind to buy ſome 1 
whither he might invite his Friends and Acquain- 
tance, and enjoy their Converſation without being 
interrupted, This coming abroad, there was one 
Prrulus, a Goldſmith or Banker at Siracuſe, who 
told him, Indeed he had no Gardens to ſell, but 
ſuch as he had were at Canivs's Service, if he 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed to male uſe of them, an much as though 
they were his on: And:withal he deſired him to 
come next Day, and take a Dinnerwitlvhim there. 
When CAN us had promiſed him to come accor. 
dingly, what does he do but fend immediately for 
ſome Fiſhermen, (having Intereſt enough; by rea- 


ſon of his Calling, witty! all forts of People) and 


deſires them the next Day to filly before his Gar. 
dens; giving them their Iuſtructions about what he 
would have them do. Canrvs came at the time 
appointed, and PYTHIvus had. provided a v 

ſplendid Entertainment for him: Juſt before the 
Garden, where he could not but take Notice of it, 
was a company of Fiſher-Boats ; and every one of 
the Men in particular brought! the Fiſh he had 
caught, and laid them down before PYTH1vs, 
How now PyTHros! (fays CAN IVS to him) 
what ! all theſe Fiſh herr? All theſe Boats? O lath, 
Sir, (ays the other) that is no great Wonder; all the 
Fiſh that ſupply the City muſt be taken here: this is their 
common Water; none of theſe People could ever live, if 
it were not for my Houſe. CAN Tus immediately 
was all on Fire, and begged of Py THIVUS that 
he would ſell him the Place. He pretended abun- 
dance of Unwillingneſs at firſt ; but at length (to 
make ſhort of it) was brought to a Compliance. 
Canrvs buys it, together with all that belonged 
to it, and being very rieh and deſirous of the Pur- 
chaſe, gives as much for it as Px Hf sdemanded, 
Security is given and taken for the Money, and the 
whole Bargain finally brought to a Concluſion. 
The next Day CAN Ius invites ſome Acquaintance 
thither, and He comes himſelf ſomewhat earlier 
than ordinary; but ſees not one of the Fiſhermens 
Boats there. Hereupon he enquires of one of the 


next Neighbours, whether or no that were = o_ 
| day 
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liday with tlie Fiſhermen ; becauſe he ſaw none of 
them thereabouts. Not that I know of, replies 
the other ; but they none of them ever ule to fiſh 
here, and therefore I wondered what the matter 
was Yeſterday. This put CAN Ius into a lamenta- 
ble Fret; but how could he help himſelf? For A- 
Q1LIv s, my Collegue and familiar Friend, had 
not then publiſhed his Court-forms about Knave- 
7; upon which when he was asked what he meant 
by the word Knavery ? he anſwered, The making 
| ew of one thing, while one is doing another : a ve- 
ry perſpicuous and plain Definition, as indeed he 
was a Man very happy at Defining. PyTHrivs 
then, and all others whatever, that make ſhew of 
one thing, and yet do the contrary, are perfidious, 
wicked, and knaviſh Raſcals: It is impoſlible there- 
fore that any of their Actions ſhould ever be Pro- 


ftable, when they are under the ſcandal of ſuch a 
number of filthy and deteſtible Vices. 


CHA FP XY: 


All Hypocriſie and Diſſimulation to be taken away. 
Knavery, or Dolus malus, puniſhed by the Ro- 
man Laws and Judgments of Equity. A re- 
markable Action of Scxvola's. He is not a Wiſe 
Man, who is not Wiſe for his own Advantage; 
m what Senſe true. A truly Good Man is not 
not content with being as Juſt as the Laws require. 
A Definition of ſuch a one. | He is very hard to 
be found. 


T then this Definition of Au il 1vs be good, 
all Hy pocriſie and Diflimulation muſt * 
i nilhe 
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niſhed from amongſt Men; ſo that no honeſt Ma 
will be guilty of either of them, for the ſake of 
buying or ſelling to his greater Advantage. N 
this Knavery or Coxenage has always been puniſh. 
ed by the Lays of the City: Witneſs the XII Tz. 
bles about the Caſe of Guardianſhip; and L ro- 
k1vs's Law about the Over-reaching of Minor, 
Nay, where there was nothing of a Law again 
it, it was nevertheleſs puniſhable in thoſe Judg. 
ments of Equity, the Form of which was, Ex 

bona agitur, That all things be done faithfully and he. 
neſily. And the ſame ſort of words are in all other 
Judgments; as when a Wife, for Example, enters 
an Action for her Dowry, upon a Divorce from 
her Husband, Melius Zquirs, That things be ſenlid 
better and more equitably : When any thing had 
been ed and pawned to another, Ut inter 
bonos bene agier, That among honeſt Men there be no- 
thing done, but only that which is Honeſt. And could 
there poſſibly be any Knavery allowed of in that, 
where the very Court-form was, Melius Æquius, 
for the better and more equitable ſettling of things? 
Or any thing done through Deceit and Roguery, 
where theſe words are publickly read in Court, 
Inter bonos bene agier, That among honeſt Men there 
may be nothing done, except that which is Honeſt ? 
Now there is ſomething of this Knavery, as Aqui 
Lrus ſays, in all falſe Shews and hypocritical Pre- 
tences : Lying therefore ſhould wholly be baniſhed 
from all ſorts of Buſineſs, and Commerce in the 
World: Nor ſhould Sellers bring People to bid high 
for their Goods, and enhance their Prices ; nor Pur- 
chaſers others to bid under Value, and ſo beat them 
down lower : but each of them, if they come to 
ſpeak about a Bargain, ſhould ſay at aword what he 
will give and take. Quin Tus SC & yoL the 


Son 
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Son of PUB IL Tus, going to buy an Eſtate, deſired 
the Owner to tell him at one Word, what it was 
he muſt have for it: The Seller did ſo, and Scæx- 
vol A told him, He thought it was worth more 
than what he had 2 for it, and aceording- 
y gave him a thouſand Crowns over. Now there 
is no one but will grant this was done like an Ho- 
reſt, but they will not allow it was like a Prudent 
Man; any more than if he had fold a thing for leſs, 
than he might have had for it. Here now, you 
may ſee, is that pernicious Opinion, thus to make 
2 Diſtinction between Prudence and Honeſty, E N- 
tus has a Saying to this purpoſe, That he would 
not give a Farthing for a prudent Man, that could not 
be trudent for his own Advantage; to which I am 
ready to ſet my Hand, if he and I can agree upon 
one and the ſame Meaning of the Word Advantage. 
I find that HE CAT ON, a Rhodian Philoſopher, 
and Scholar of PAN A TITUS, in his Book about 
Offices, which he wrote to Q. TUBtRro, hathlaid 
this down as a wiſe Man's Duty, Firſt to conform 
to the Laws, and Cnſtoms, and Practices of his 
Country; and, when he hath done that, to make 
the beſt Improvement he can of his Eſtate : ſince 
we ought to ſeek Riches not only for ourſelves, 
but our Children, Friends, Relations, and eſpeci- 
ally the Commonwealth, whoſe publick Riches 
muſt principally conſiſt in the Wealth and Stock 
of its particular Members. This Man can by no 
means approve of that Action, which I juſt now 
mentioned of QuinTuUs SCA&voOLa; and there 
is nothing, he tells us, that he would ſcruple to do 
for his own Advantage, if it be but permitted and 
allowed of by the Law ; for which I think he does 
not much deſerve to be thanked or commended. 
If then to make pretence of that which „ 
: an 
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and cunningly to diſſemble the real Truth, be 
Pieces of Knavery, there are but very few Actions 
that are altogether free from it: And if he alone be 
an honeſt Man, Who. does all the Good he can, and 
does no Injury to any body, it will be no eaſie Mat 
ter to find one in the World, The Reſult of what 
has been ſaid it this, To be Knaviſh and Wicked 
can never be profitable, becauſe it is attended with 
Baſeneſs and Diſhonour; and it always muſt be 
Profitable to be Virtuous and Good, becauſe it 
always is Honeſt and Creditable. 


» WW 3 38 ___ 


CHAP. XVI. 


The Care taken 8 S, to make the Seller tel 
the Faults of the thing to be ſold. An Example or 
two of Caſes of this Nature. 


F the Matter of buying and ſelling Eſtates, it is 
4A. provided amongſt us by the Civil Conſtituti- 
ons, That he who is the Seller ſhould tell all the 
Faults that he knows of, to the Purchaſer, For 
the XII Tables ordering no more than this, That 
the Seller ſhould be bound to make good thoſe 
Faults, which were expreſly mentioned by word 
of Mouth in the Bargain; and which whoever de- 
nied,. was to pay double Damages; The Lawyers 
have appointed a Puniſhment for thoſe, who 
themſelves: do not diſcover the Defects of what 
they ſell : For they have ſo decreed, That if te 
Seller of an Eſtate, when he made the Bargain, 
did not tell all the Faults in particular, that he 
knew of it; he ſhould afterwards be bound to 
make them good tothe Purchaſer. Titus CLAU- 
DIiUSCENTUMALVS (toglive an Examp 9 10 
: a Houle 
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Houſe that ſtood upon the Celian Hill, and hin- 
gred the Augurs as they made their Obſervations 
{om the Capizoline Mount: who therefore gave 
him orders to pull that down, which was ſuch an 
hindrance to their Buſineſs, Inſtead of this, CLau- 
pus puts a Bill over the Door, That the Houſe was 
tobe [old 3 and quickly put it off, P.CALpUR N1- 
vs LAN ARITUs being the Man that bought it. 
The Augurs in a ſhort time ſent him the ſame Or- 
ders, and he accordingly took care to perform 
them. But afterwards coming to underſtand, That 


tet he had been ordered by the Argurs to demoliſh 
tt; he brought in againſt him an Action at Law, 
To receive 2 Satisfaction, as in Conſcience and E- 
quity he was bound to make him. Marcus Caro, 
the Father of him that is lately dead (for as others 
e diſtinguiſhed by the Names of their Fathers, 
ſo he that begot this incomparable Perſon ſhould 
be named from his Son) fat as Judge in the Caſe, 


That ſince CI Auprus knew this Inconvenience be- 
fore-hand, and did not diſcoyer it when he ſold 
the Eſtate, he was obliged in Equity to make it 
good to the Purchaſer. He judged it therefore to 
bea part of Honeſty, That the Seller ſhould fairly 
declare to the Buyer, all the Faults which he knows 
in the thing to bo ſold. If then this Judgment 
vere juſt and equitable, neither the Merchant that 
brought the Corn, nor the ſuppoſed Seller of the 
nfetious Houſe, did well in concealing what ei- 
ther of them knew. But all the particular forts of 
Concealing could never be taken notice of by the 
Laws of the City; however ſuch as could were ve- 
carefully provided againſt. M. Manx TUS GRATI- 
axus, a Kinſman of mine, had fold an Houſe 


C:avDivs had not ſet the Houſe to ſale, till at- 


and gave this Sentence upon the whole matter, 
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to SBN G IVS ORATA, Which he had bought ( 
the ſame Perſon not many Years before, The 
Houſe, it ſeems, paid a Duty to SER G1vs, which 
Manxnrvs never once mentioned in the Bargain, 
The Buſineſs came at laſt to a Suit in Law, where. 
in Lucius CxAassvs was Council for Ox 4. 
Ta, and ANTHONY for GRATID1anuyus, 
CxAssus infifted very much upon the Lay, 
which ſays, that the Seller ſhall make good thoſe 
Faults, which he himſelf knew of, and yet con- 


cealed them from the Buyer: Ax THON V on the denc. 
other ſide argued for Equity, That Sz x 610 ſellin 
could not but know that Incumbrance, who bad his 
ſold the Houſe himſelf but a little while before; falſe 
and therefore what need was there of telling him 
of it > That he could not complain of being any y” 
ways impoſed upon, ſince he knew very well the Fi 
Condition of what he bought. I have brought you Wl firmer 
theſe Inſtances only to let you ſee, That theſe WW break 
cunning ſort of Men were never approved of by WW be laid 
aur Anceſtors. endea\ 
prever 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The different Methods uſed by Law and Philoſophy, 
for the rooting out of Knavery, Treachery to ſet 

Traps, though one do not drive the Beaſts into 
— Hotu the Law of Nature differs from the 
Civil, The Excellence of the Roman Civil Laws, 
The Extent of that Expreſſion, Ex fide bona, 
Knaviſh Cunning very different from true Pru- 
dence, How the Laws provide againſt Fraud in 
ſelling of Slaves. Nature forbids one Man to make 
his Gain of another's Ignorance. The ill Effects of 
falſe Prugence. 


UT the Laws take one way to root theſe 
Frauds out, and Philoſophers another; the 
firmer meddling no further with them, than as the 
break out into open Acts, and may (as it wen, 
be laid hold on by the hands of Juſtice : the latter 
endeavouring to hinder their breaking out, and to 
prevent them by Precepts of Wiſdom and Reaſon. 
Reaſon therefore requires of us, That we do no- 
thing Treacherouſly, noth ng Deceitfully, nothing 
meetly by outward Shews and falſePretences. Now 
is it not Treachery to ſet up a Trap, though one 
does not fright and purſue the Bealle into it; for 
the ſimple — of themſelves will run into it, 
without being driven? Juſt ſo you offer an Houſe 


to be ſold, becauſe of ſome Faults which you know 


o be in it; and put up your Bill, as it were like a 
Trap, in which ſome unwary ſort of Body will be 
taken, I know that, at preſent, the Depravation 
of Manners, and Prevalence of eyil Cuſtom, have 
made this be counted neither Baſe nor Diſhonour- 
able; and that it is tolerated by the 2 and 

on- 


—ů— 
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Conſtitutions of the Publicłk: but I am ſure it is ng 
tolerated by the Laws of Nature. For it is to be 
conſidered (I muſt repeat it again, though I hay, 
already mentioned it a great many times) that ther, 
is ſuch a thing as Natural Society, which compre. 
hends all Men, and ties and unites them to one ar. 
Other: There is a nearer” between thoſe of + 
ſame Nation; and a nearer yet, between thoſe of 
the ſame City. Therefore our Fore-fathers made 
a diſtinction, between that Law which is common 
to Nations, and that which belongs to each Cir 
in particular. Whatever we are bound, by /; 
Civil Conſtitutions, to do to our Citizens; we are 
not obliged, by the Law of Nations, to do te 
ſame to Strangers: but whatever we are bound by 
this latter to do to others, the ſame we ought to 
to to our Citizens alſo: But the Law, which at 
preſent we uſe amongſt us, is far from being ano- 
riginal Piece, imme com papa from genuine 
ü and true perfect Juſtice; it is only a Copy 
and faint Repreſentation of ir. However, I could 
wiſh we lived up even to this: for it is copied at 
leaſt from ſome of the beſt Originals, which were 
drawn from the Truth and Nature of the thing, 
For how excellent is that Form in judicial Pro. 
ceedings, Uri ne, & c. That I may not be Defraudes 
or brought to an Inconvenience, by truſting to you, 
and your Honeſty ! And how — that 0- 
ther, That Honeſt” Men do nothing, but that which 
is Honeſt and without Deſign, But the great Que- 
ſton is, Who they are that are Honeſt Men; and 
what it is to do nothing, but that which is Honeſt? 
Q SC &VvoL 4, I remember the High-Prictt, was 

uſed to ſay, - That all thoſe Judgments which had 
Ex fide bona, Faithfully and Honeſtly, put ind 


their Forms, were of maryellous Force; 11 1 
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Faithfully amd Honaſti y were of very. large Extent, 
and belonged not only O Warußhips, Societies, 
Trufts and Commiſſions, but to NR Sellings, Let. 
tings and Hirings, which relate to the Society and 
Entercourſe of Mankind; and that it was the part 
of an extraordinary Judge, to determine exactly in 
all theſe Caſes, what one Man ought to make good 
to another, upon only the baretPcinciples of Con- 
ſcience and Honeſty , eſpecially ſeeing Men differ in 
their Judgments' about the greateſt ot them. 
All Craft therefore ſhould utterly be baniſhed, and 
that knawviſh ſort of Cunning, which would tain in- 
deed be counted, but is the fartheſt from, Prudence, 
of any thing in the World: For Prudence conſiſts 

in the making a right Diſtinction between Good 
and Evil; but this kind of Cunning gives the Pre- 
ference to Evil; if, at leaſt; it be true (as moſt cer- 
tainly it is) that every thing is Evil, which is con- 
trary to Honeſty. Neither is it only in Farms and 
Houſes that the Laws of the City, which are copied 
from Nature, take care to have Cheating and Kna- 
very puniſhed ; but in Slaves they exclude all Fraud 

in the Seller: For he that is preſumed to know 
what the Slave was, if he does not declare whether 
he be healthy, DA or apt to ſteal, is an- 
ſwerable to the Buyer, by an Order of the Ædiles: | 

But this does not hold in the Caſe of an Heir. From WE. 
what has been ſaid, it apparently follows, ſince 8 
Nature is the Fountain from whence Law is deri- 171 | 
ved, that it is agreeable to the Dictates and Rules 3 | 
of Nature, that no one ſhould endeavour to make | 

his own Advantage from the Ignorance of another. 
And indeed there is no greater Miſchief in the 
World, than this Wiſdom, falſiy ſo named, join- 
ed with Baſeneſs and Knavery. From this have 
nſen innumerable Caſes, wherein Profit is ſet up 
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in Oppoſition to Honeſty: For where almoſt 
there a Man tobe found, that would ſcru pays. 
jure and Wrong any other, if he could 40 it With 
Secrecy, and without Fear of being puniſhed ? 


F SIR — 


„— — 


CHAP, XVI. 


An Example of a Wickedneſs committed when then 
was no Fear of Puniſhment. It is a Wictedneſi u 
be a Recetver of ill gotten Goods, though you hart 
no hand in the getting them. It is Diſhoneſt to get 
Eſtates by ſer vile Flattery. > 2g Profit from 

Honeſtly, the Cauſe of all Miſchiefs. 


T ET us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome Examples 
| of that Nature, wherein the common ſort of 
People, 2 s, think there is no Crime : For we 
do not ſpeak here of ſuch as cut Throats, Poiſon, 
make falſe Wills, Rob, or Embezzle the publick 
Treaſures; who are not to be repreſſed with no- 
thing but Words and philoſophical Diſcourſes, but 
muſt be vexed and wearied out with Chains and 
Impriſonment: But let us conſider here what is 
done by thoſe, who paſs in the World for Men of 
Honeſty and Integrity. A Will that was forged of 
one MinuTivs BAS1I us, a wealthy Perſon, 
was brought by ſome People out of Greece into 
Italy; who, to make it the more eaſily pats for 
good, made Max cus CRassus and Lucius Hol. 
TENSIVs, the two greateſt Men at that time in the 
City, Joint-Heirs with themſelyes : who, though 
they ſuſpected the whole to be a Forgery, 2 ha- 
ving nothing of hand in it themſelves, made ver) 
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ples Villany. And what then? was that ſufficient | 
to excuſe * from Fault, That they themſelves 

had no hand in itz Truly I am fully perſuaded | 
not; tho' I always loved one of them while he was | 
alive, and do not hate the other ſince he is dead and 1 


— 
— — 


gone. But when Bas1Lvs had delired that | | 
Marcus SATRIUS, his Siſter's Son, ſhould | 


bear his Name, and had appointed him his Heir; | 
(1 nominate him, ſays he, Lord of my Sabine and [ 
Picenian Manors) Was it any ways a juſt and rea- | 
ſonable Thing, and not rather an eternal Blot up- | 
on thoſeTimes, that ſome principal Citizens ſhould | 
have a Man's Eſtate, and S Ar RVS the Heir be put | | 
of barely with his Name? For if he be unjuſt, 1 
that does not keep of Injuries from any of his | 
Neighbours, and defend and protect them as far 
as he is able, (as I have ſhewn already in the firſt 
Book) what ſort of Man ſhall we take him to be, 1 
who not only does not keep off an Injury,but rather 1 
on the contrary helps to promote it ? Nay I, for m 
part, am wholly of Opinion, That Eſtates which 
are left Men by true Wills, if gotten by knaviſh 
and ſervile Flatteries, not by a real, but pretended 
Friendſhip, are Scandalous and Diſhoneſt, But in 
ſuch kind of Caſes it often comes to pals, that one 
thing ſeems Profitable, and another Honeſt ; un- 
doubtedly by a Miſtake ; for the ſame thing is the 
Meaſure OT of the one and the other; which 
whoever perceives not, will eaſily be led into all, 
forts of Roguery, For he that begins thus to ar- 
ove With himſelf, That indeed is Honeſt, but 
this is adyantagious; impudently divides, by this 
grols Miſtake, thoſe things which by Nature are LN 
coupled and united : which is the deadly Root, —_ 
rom which all Frauds, Wickedneſles, and Villo- 1 
ies ſpring, 4 
6 x L CHAP. 14 
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CHAP, XIX. 


The Carriage of a truly Honeſt Man, when it is in hi 
Power 3 be Diſhoneſt ſo as not to be diſcovered, 
The true Notion of .a Good Man, A Saying if 

Fimbria's in the Caſe of Lutatius Pinthia, 70 thi 


Cha} 
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b 

Purpoſe. A Proverb borrowed from the Country, * 
2 That nothing Difhoneſt, how ſecret ſoever, . 1 * 
can he Profitable. Lora 
F a Good Man therefore ſhould have ſich « Nd 
wer, as that by ſnapping of his Fingers he Good 
could ſlip his Name cunningly into rich Peoples N 
Wills, he could never make uſe of it: no, not al. FN 
though he were filly affured, that no one living lim, b. 
could either know or ſuſpect it: But give ſuch a Niizen 
Power to MAR Cus CAASSus, that dy doing the im, to 
ſame thing he ſhould make himſelf Heir, where he WW... | 
really was not ſo, and he would dance, I dare irtues 

warrant you, publickly in the Market-place. But Wein 
he that is Honeſt, and anſwers to our Notion of a es. 4 
Good Man, will never take any thing away from rell as 
another for the enriching himſelf, and filling his able, 
own Coffers; which whoever admires at, let him ows, 1 
even confeſs at the ſame time, that he does not ling, a 
underſtand what a Good Man is. For it any one ny thin 
will hroughly examine his own Thoughts, and WW, :. re 
clear up a little his obſcure Conceptions, he will it Phi 
quickly be able to tell himſelf, that a Good Man is oe 2 
one, Who does all the Good that he can to others, but or fror 
never any Harm; unleſs by way of reaſonable and „ wh 
Juſt Retribution for ſome Injury received. 1 deſire ab am 
to know then; is not that Man guilty of Harming e faith 
another, that outs the rightful Heirs, as it were, by * (ſay 
a Spell, and procures himſelf to be put us pave Even 
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Rooms? How then! (will ſome Men ſay) what 
would not you have People conſult their own In- 
tereſt? Yes, but withal I would have them under- 
and, That nothing can be ſo, that is Baſe or Diſ- 
honeſt: Which is a neceſſary Maxim for all thoſe 
o learn, whoever deſign to be Good Men. I re- 
member I heard my own Father tell, as long ago 
as when I was a Boy, That FIBA IA, one who 
had formerly been Conſul, was Judge in a Caſe of 
LutaTIUS PIN THIA's, a Roman I e a 
very Honeſt Man; who, upon pain of loſing a cer- 
tain Sum of Money, was to prove himſelf to be a 
Good Man, Hereupon FimBr1a plainly told him, 
that he would neyer paſs Judgment upon ſuch a 
atter; leaſt either by giving the Cauſe againſt 
him, he ſhould ſpoil the Kredit of a well approved 
Citizen; or elſe ſhould be forced, by giving it for 
im, to pronounce that any one was a Good Man : 
Fhich he could not do, conſidering the infinite 
irtues and Duties, that are requiſite to the com- 
pleting any Perſon of that Character. This Good 
lan then, of whom FiMBK1Ia had a Notion, as 
rel as SOCRATES, will never judge any thing Pro- 
able, that is Diſhoneſt : From whence it fol- 
vos, That ſuch a one will always be /o far from 
lung, as that he will never ſo much as think of 
ny thing, which he is afraid ſhould be laid open 
o the reſt of the World. And is it not a ſhame 
at Philoſophers ſhould doubt of this, when there 
not a Peaſant in the Country but aſſents to it? 
or from them we have gotten that common Say. 
Which is now by long Uſage become a Pro- 
erb among us, which they bring in to ſignifie 
de faithful Dealing and Honeſty 9 a Man: He is 
* (lay they) that you may venture to play with 

Even and Qdd in the dark. The meaning of 
L 2 which, 
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which, what can it be but this, That nothing can 
be Profitable, but that which is Honeſt and ge. 
coming, though a Man could be certain of being 
never tound outin it? You ſee then according to 
this Proverb, that neither that Gy G ES, whom we 
mentioned above, nor that other, whom we just 
now ſuppoſed to have a Power by the ſnapping 
of his Fingers to become all Peoples Heir, can by 
any means be excuſed. For as that which is Scan. 
Glo and Diſhoneſt in it ſelf, however it may be 
hid from the Eye of the World, can never be 
brought to be Honeſt and Creditable ; fo alſo thor, 
. is not Honeſt and Creditable, can never 
be brought to be Profitable and Advantagious; 
the very Nature of the things reſiſting and oppo- 
ing it. | 


— 


CHAP. XX. 


Cread Rewards are very apt to make Men forgt- 
ful of Honeſty. Examples concerning this. An 
excellent Rule for our Direction in this caſe, A 
Man loſes more by doing an unjuſt Action, than 
ever he can gain by it, be the Reward what i 
will, 


UT when People expect great Advantages 
B from their Roguery, it is a mighty Tempa⸗ 
tion for them to be guilty of it. Thus, for Inſtance, 
when Max1vus was far from any hopes of ob— 
taining the 8 and had lain ſeven Years 
from the time of his being Prætor, ſo that no one 


ſuſpected his ſtanding for that Honour; being dil 


patched to Rome by Q. METELLUus, whoſe Lieu 
nant 
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nant he was, an extraordinary Man, and a brave 
Member of the Republick ; he accuſed his General 
to the People of Rome of protracting the War; and 
told them, That if they would but chooſe him Conſul, 
they ſhould ſoon have JUGURTHa, either dead 1 
or alive, delivered into their Power, It is true by | 
this Artifice he got to be choſen Conſul, but he | 
payed for it the Price of his Honeſty and Fidelity; 
who could thus bring an uſeful and excellent Citi- | 
zen, Whoſe Lieutenant he was, and by whom he 
was ſent, into Hatred and IIl-will by falſe Accuſa- lf 
tions. Nor did my Kinſman GrxaTibpianvs act if 
the part of an Honeſt and Fair-dealing Man, in the | 
time of his Prætorſhip: The Tribunes of the Peo- 1 
ple held a common Conſultation with the Compa- Ci 
ny of Prætors, about ſettling the Value and Rate | 
of Money; which at thoſe times was grown to be 
ſo very Unconſtant, as that no body could be cer- 
tain how much he was Worth, They made an 
Edict by common Conſent, allowing an Action 
againſt thoſe who tranſgreſſed it, and appointing a 
Penalty for thoſe who were convicted. This be- 
ing a Hows they agreed to meet again in the Aſ- 
ſembly after Noon, and all of them together tell 
the People what they had done. The Meeting 
broke up, and the reſt all departed, ſome one way, 
and ſome another: Max1vs only directly from 
the Court went down to the Aſſembly, and b 
himſelf alone declared that to the People, whict 
all of them had agreed upon by general Conſent. i, 
If you ask now what was the Event of this; no- 1 
thing in the World could have got him greater Ho- I! 
nour, Statues erected for him about the Strects, | 
Frankincenſe and Tapers burnt at every one of 1 
them; and, in ſhort, never was any Man more a- 1 
dored by the Multitude. Theſe are the things, 1 
L 3 which 
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which do ſometimes miſlead Men in deliberatins 
about their Duty; when the Offence againſt Ho. 
neſty ſeems very trivial, but the Advantage that is 
gained by it very conſiderable. Thus MRI; 
thought it but a little piece of Knavery, to ſtea] 
the Peoples's Love from the Tribunes and his Col. 
— — ; but a mighty Advantage to be made Con- 
ſul by it, which was what he at that time propo. 
ſed to himſelf. But in all theſe Caſes there is on. 
ly one Rule, which I deſire you would conſtant!y 
rake along with you : Be ſure in the firſt place, that 
Wwhat' you count Profitable be no way Diſhoneſt; and 
if it be Diſhoneſt, then aſſure your ſelf that it is not 
truly Profitable. And can we then eſteem either 
the one or the other of theſe MARIUSES Good 
Men? Conſider a little and examine your own 
Thoughts, that you may fee what Idea, what No- 
tion or Conception, you have of a Good Man, Is 
it reconcilable then with the Character of ſuch a 
one, to Lie for the ſake of his own Advantage; 
to Deceive, to raiſe falſe Reports and Miſrepreſen- 
tations of others ; to Seize x 9 before-hand, which 
others have a Right to as well as himſelt? Certain- 
ly, nothing leſs, And is there any thing then of 
fach excellent Worth ? any Profit or Intereſt fo ve- 
ry deſirable, for the gaining of which one would 

orfeit the Glory and Reputation of a Good Man! 
Can that, which we call by the name of Profitable, 
bring us any thing fo good as what it takes away 
from us, if it ſpoil our being counted Men of Ho- 
neſty and Integrity? If it occaſion the Loſs of ou 
Juſtice and Falthfulneſs; that is, in plain truth, it 
it change us into Brutes ? For where is the great 
difference between altering our Shapes and becom- 
ing real Beaſts; and carrying the Nature and Fierce- 
neſs of Beaſts, though r the Outſides and Fi- 
gures of Men 2 | CHAD, 


CHAP, XXI. 


To do any thing Diſhoneſt for the ſake of Power and 


Authority, not Profitable. A moſt deteſtable 
Maxim of Cæſar s. Not Profitable to make him- 
ſelf King in a Free City, The Unhappineſs of 4 
Tyrant's Life. 


A® AIN, Thoſe who contemn all Juſtice and 


Honeſty for the ſake of Power, do not they 
the ſame thing that a certain Man did, when he 
choſe to be Son-in-law to none but one, by whoſe 
daring Boldneſs he might encreaſe his own Autho- 
rity? He 22 it a very great Advantage, no 
queſtion, to enlarge his own Greatneſs, by draw- 
ing Hatred upon another; but he never conſidered 
how great a Diſſervice he did to his Country, and 
how much Scandal and Diſeredit he brought upon 
himſelf. As for the Father, he had always a cou- 
ple of Greek Verſes in his Mouth, taken out of Eu- 
KIPIDES's Tragedy of Pheniſſe ; which 1 will 
endeavour to tranſlate as well as I am able, per- 


haps it may be aukwardly, but however ſo as to 


make their Senſe appear : 


If ever we may break the Ties of Right, 
'Tis when a Kingdom is the glorious Prize : 
In other things be ſtrifily Juſt------ 


kwasa villanousthinginE ToCTL Es, or rather in 

EUR IPIDES . to exempt that one Breach 

of Right from being criminal, which is certainly 

of all others the — wicked and deteſtable. Why 

do we inſiſt then upon Examples of leſſer Rogue- 

nes, ſuch as making one's ſelf Heir by Cunning 
L 4 a 
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and Spells, Cheats about Buying, Selling, cc.“ 
Here is a Man for you, that has made no ſcrupde 
of deſiring to make himſelf King of the Re 
People, and Lord and Governour of the Whole 
Earth ; nay, and which is worſe, hath accompliſh. 
ed his Deſire, If any Man calls this an honeſt Am. 
bition, ke muſt be out of his Wits ; for he juſtifics 
the Subverſion of our Laws and Liberties, and e- 
ſteems the moſt baſe and deteſtable Oppreſſionof 
them, a virtuous, laudable, and glorious Action: 
But it any Man, confeſſing that it is not Honeſt, 
to get the Dominion in that Republick, which ha; 
teen and ought to be always free, will yet ſay, it i; 
Profitable for him that can do it; what Reprool; 
ſhall 1 uſe, or what Reproaches rather, to recal 
ſuch a one from ſo dangerous an Error? Good 
Gods ! Can it eyer be ſuppoſed then to be any Man's 
Intereſt, by the heinouſeſt and moſt unnatural 
Wickedneſs upon Earth, to ruin and deſtroy his 
own Native Country; though perhaps the Man, 
who is guilty of it, may afterwards be tiled by his 
poor oppreſſed Citizens, The Father of it? Inte. 
reſt therefore ſhould always be meaſured by Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty ; ſo that theſe two Words, tho 
of different Sounds, ſhould yet be underſtood to 
mean one and the ſame Thing. I know the com- 
mon People are apt to imagine, that nothing in 
the World can be better than to Govern ; but when 
I conſider the real Truth and Reaſon of the thing 
itſelf, I find on the contrary that nothing can ve 
worſe, when People arrive at it by unlawtul Means, 
Can it poſlibly be Profitable for any Man then, to 
live in perpetual Cares and Anxieties ? to be Day 
and Night racked and tormented with Fears, 11 4 
Life full of nothing but Treacheries and Dange!s: 
Many are Treacherous and Unfaithful to 47 

| | ay 
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ſays Accivs, and but few are Faithful, But of 
what ſort of Kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not 
of thoſe, who by lawful Succeſſion had received 
the Royal Scepter from TanTaLus and PELops 2 
How many more then muſt we ſuppoſe to be un- 
faithful to that King, who with an Army of Re- 
mans had oppreſſed and enſlaved the Roman Peo- 
ple it ſelf ? and had forced that City, which wos 
not only Free, but even Empreſs of the whole 
World, to ſubmit her Neck to his Tyrannical 
Yoke ? What Uneaſineſs of Mind muſt ſuch a one, 
think you, be continually under ? What Wounds 
and Twitches of Conſcience mult he needs feel? 
How, in ſhort, can that Life be an Advantage to 
any Man, which has this Inconvenience inſepara— 
bly annexed to it, that whoever is ſo happy as to 
take it away, Will obtain the greateſt Glory and 
Good-will from all the World ? And it theſe things, 
which ſeem moſt of all to be Profitable, yer are 
found to be the contrary when Unworthy and Diſ- 
honeſt ; this certainly ought to convince us al], 
That nothing can be Profitable, whith is not Ho- 


veſt, 
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| CHAP. XXII. 


A brave Example of the Romans preferring Juice 
before a ſeeming Profit. Glory can never be gottm 
by Wickedneſs. Riches Unprofitable, if accompa. 
med with Infamy. Example of Injuſtice in the 
Romans. How an Empire ought to be ſupported, 
Cato too ſevere in exatting the Tributes. An un. 
juſt Saying of Curio's, p 


pro 
UT this has been determined, as at many o. Cot 
B ther times by our wiſe Fore-fathers, ſo pari. Sor 
cularty by FaBRI1C1vus, then a ſecond time Con- Thi 
ſul, and the whole Roman Senate, in the War with ſet + 
PyRkRHUsS. For when PrHRRVUs had volur- be | 
tarily made War upon the Romans, and the Conten- yet 
tion was held about Empire and Maſtery, with a no tur 
leſs powerful than generous Adverſary; a Deſerter the 
came ſecretly into FaBRICIus's Camp, and offer. of | 
'ed, upon condition he might be well Rewarded, ſoc 
to return back again with the ſame Secreſie tlat he but 
came, and to Poyſon Prxryus, But inſtead of anc 
Encouragement, FABRIcIus ordered him to be ſent lor 
back to PYrxkRHus, and was afterwards commend- wh 
ed by the Senate for ſo doing, If we look no my 
further now than the outward appearance of what ſuf 
ſeems to be Profitable, here is a dangerous War, its 


and a powerful Adverſary of the growing Empire ag 
might ſoon have been romoved — . Aſ wa 


ſiſtance of this one Deſerter: But then it would Nt 
have been an eternal Scandal, not to mention the ſu1 
Villany and Wickedneſs of it, in an honourable g0 
War, which was managed with a fair and gene- m 
rous Enemy, not to get the Victory by Virtue and to 
Courage, but only by baſe and treacherous Pra- be 


(tices, 
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ctices. Whether was more Profitable then for F A- 
Aus, who was ſuch in this City as Ax 187 1- 
DES was at Athens; or for the Roman Senate, 
which never thought any thing diſhonourable their 
Intereſt; to contend with an Enemy by Valour or 
by Poiſon ? If Empire be deſirable for the ſake of 
Glory, why is not Wickedneſs altogether baniſh'd, 
in which it is impoſſible there ſhould ever be any 
Glory? But if we are for Power at any rate, we 
ſhould do well to conſider, that it can never be 
profitable when accompanied with Infamy. Thar 
Counſel therefore of Lucius PHiliyPvs, the 
Son of Qui Tus, was far from being profitable, 
That thoſe very Cities, which S y 11 a had freed for a 
ſet Sum of Money, N Senate's Order, ſhould again 
be brought under their former Contributions; and 
yet not the Money, which they had payed, be re- 
turned them. This Advice of his was followed by 
the Senate, to the great Diſparagement and Shame 
of the Empire; for even Pirates at this rate will 
ſooner be truſted than the Roman Senate, Well, 
but the publick Revenues were encreaſed by it, 
and therefore it was Profitable : Heavens! how 
long will Men dare to call any thing Profitable, 
Which is not Honeſt ! Can Hatred then and lafa- 
my be Profitable to a State, which ought to be 
ſupported by Glory and Credit, and the Love of 
its Confederates ! In this Particular I often diſ- 
agreed from my old Friend Ca ro; whom I al- 
ways thought to be ſomewhat too headſtrong, in 
ſtanding up for the Intereſt of the publick Trea- 
ſury; and exacting the Tributes with ſo much Ri- 
gour, as not to make any Allowances to the Far- 
mers, and very ſeldom or never grant any thing 
to the Confederates : whereas we ought always to 
be kind to the latter, and to deal with the former, 
| | 28 
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as we would do with our own Bailiffs; and that 
ſo much the more, becauſe all the Safety and Wel. 
fare of the Republick depends upon the Agreement 
of the ſeveral Orders in it. Nor leſs Il than PAH. 
L1p's, was the Counſet of CUux1o; who, in the 
Caſe of the People inhabiting beyond the Poe, 
though ke confeſſed their Demands were but juſt 
and reaſonable, yet always added, Vincat utilitas ; 
Every thing muſt give way to the Intereſt of the Pub. 
lick, He ſhould rather have ſaid, that they were 
not juſt, becauſe not comporting with the Publick 
Intereſt; than thus have declared they did not 
comport with it, and at the ſame time confeſs them 
to be juſt and reaſonable. 


CHAP, XXIII. 


Several Cafes put by Hecaton the Rhodian, Dio- 
genes and Antipater oppoſe one another. Whe- 


ther Bad Money received for Good ſhould be put 


off. 


EC A T ON propoſeth, in his ſixth Book of Of- 
fices, ſeveral Queſtions ſuch as theſe which 
follow : Whether a good Man, in time of great 
Scarcity, may. refuſe to give Victuals to the Ser- 
vants of his own Family? He diſcourſes indeed up- 
on either {ide of theQueſtion, but at laſt concludes, 
That he ſhould rather be guided by his Intereſt, 
than Humanity. He demands again, If a Mer- 
chant in a Storm be forced to throw his Goods 
over-board, whether of the two he ſhould chuſe 
to caſt away, a very valuable Horſe, or a Seryant 
that is good for nothing? Here Intereſt, and the 


ſaying 
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ſaving of his Goods draws one way, and Compaſ- 
ſion of Human Nature another. Should a Fool in 
a Shipwreck have gotten a Plank, may a wiſe Man 
take it away from him if he can? He anſwers, 
No; becauſe it would be plainly a Piece of Inju- 
ſtice: But what if the Owner of the Ship ſhould 
come? may not he take it away when it properly 
belongs to him? No, not at all, no more than he 
may throw a Man out of the Ship,under thePretence 
that the Ship belongs to him. For till they are arriv'd 
whither the Ship was hired for, it does not more 
properly belong to the Owner, than it does to the 
Paſſengers by whom it was hired, Suppoſe two Men 
that are equally Wiſe, ſhould both of them in a 
Shipwreck lay hold of the ſame Plank ; may either 
of them ſeize upon it forcibly to himſelf, or ſhould 
one of them a. yield it to the other? Let 
one yield to the other, provided that other will be 
more ſerviceable to the Publick, or there is more 
depending upon his Life and Preſervation. But 
what if theſe are equal in either of them? Wh. 
then there is no more to be ſaid about it, but it 
mult eyen be let alone for Chance to determine, 
as though they ſhould. caft Lots, or play at Even 
and Odd for it. What if a Father ſhould rifle 
Temples, and dig Paſſages under Ground into the 
| Treaſury? ſhould the Son diſcover him to the Pub- 
| lik Magiſtrate? No; that were an horrid unnatu- 
ral Impiety: he ſhould rather on the contrary de- 
fend his Father, if any one elſe ſhould pretend to 
accuſe him. But what! ought not the Intereſt of 
my Country to be conſulted, before that of a 
one elſe whatſoever? Yes undeniably ; but then it 
is very much the Intereſt of your Country, to have 
Citizens that are dutiful = obedient to their Pa- 
rents. But if a Father ſhould attempt to make him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf King, or any ways endeayour to betray his 
Country; ſhould a Son in ſuch a Cafe hold his 
Tongue and conceal it? In the firſt place, let him 
beg of his Father to deſiſt: if that does no good, 
let him proceed to rebuke and even to threaten him 
about it : but if at laſt he perceive that it direciij 
tends to the Ruin of his Country, he ſhould pre- 
fer its Safety before that of his Father. Another 
of the Queſtions he propoſes is this, Suppoſe a 
Good Man to receive, * an Overſight, bad Money 
for good, and afterwards come to underſtands that 
it is bad, may he pay it for good, if he owes ano- 
ther any thing ? D1oGENEs thinks he may, but 
AN TIP AT ER not; whom U rather aſſent to, Sup. 
= a Man be ſelling a Veſſel of Wine, which he 
knows will not keep; is he bound to tell of this} 
D10oGENE' thinks he is under no ſuch Obliga- 
tion; ANTIPATER Will have it to be eve 
honeft Man's Duty. Theſe are the things, which 
whether they are right, and one's Duty or not, is 
often controverted among the Stoicks. In felling a 
Slave is one bound to declare what his Faults are 
or not? I do not mean thoſe, which unleſs they 
are told, the Law itfelf commands he ſhall be re- 
turned upon our Hands; but his being a Liar, a 
Filcher, a Player at Dice, or a Drunkard. One ig 
of Opinion we ought to declare them, and the other 
not. Should an ignorant Body ſell a quantity of 
Gold, and ſuppoſe it to be Copper; is a good Man 
obliged now to tell him that it is Gold; or may he 
buy for a Penny what is worth a thoufand Pence ? 
It is plain enough by this time what my Thoughts 
are, and wherein conſiſts the Controverſie between 
the forementioned Philoſophers. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 
Whether a Man is obliged to perform all his Promiſes 


or not; though at the Expence of his Life or Repue 
tation. Some Examples upon it 


NE we bound to perform all thoſe Promiſes 
A and Bargains, which (in the Prator's Lan- 
guage) have neither Force nor Fraud in them? 
Here is a Man, for Example, that has gotten the 
Dropſy, and another preſcribes him an infallible 
Cure for it, upon Condition that he will never 
make uſe of it again. The Man recovers by its 
Help at preſent, but falls again ſome time after in- 
to the ſame Diſtemper. Suppoſe now that he, to 
whom he made ſuch Promiſe, will by no means 
allow him to ufe the Cure again; what would be 
his Dury in ſuch a Caſe! Why, ſince he, who de- 
nies him the Requeſt, is inhuman, and it is a Thin 
will do him no manner of Prejudice, it is the eff 
way to take care of his Life and Safety, A good 
ws wiſe Man is defired by one, who appoints him 
his Heir, and leaves him by Will a conſiderable 
Eſtate, that before he enters upon the Poſſeſſion of 
it, he ſhould dance at Noon-day in the open 
Streets z and this he accordingly promiſes to do, 
becauſe otherwiſe theTeſtator would not make him 
his Heir? Would you have him perform now what 
he promiſed, or not? I could wiſh that he never 
had promiſed it at all, which I think would much 
better have ſuited with his Character: But ſince he 
has done it, if he think it diſhonourable to dance 
ſo in publick, the beſt way will be not to ſtand to 
ſuch a Promiſe, provided he takes none of the 


Money that was left him: Unleſs the Money * 
e 
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be turned to ſome ay great Benefit and Adyan. 
tage of the Pablick; ſo that it would be no Dil. 
grace for a Man eyen to dance, when it brings ſo 
much Good to his Country along with it. 


= A —_— — — — — 


CHAP. XXV. 


Several other Caſes, wherein a Man is not obliged in 
perform his F and Vows ; nor to give up a 
Truft, The Method he deſigns to take in the fl. 
lowing Part of the Work. 


Either is one bound to perform thoſe Pro. 
N miſes, which are hurtful and prejudicial to 
the Perſons they were made to. Thus Father Puox- 
BUS (that we may return to our Fables) promiſed 
to grantPHatTON whatſoever he ſhould deſire ;and 
the mad young Fellow deſired to get up into his 

Father's Chariot. It was accordingly granted him; 
but before he could get well to be ſettled in it, he 
was ſtruck down with Lightning. How abun- 
dantly better had it been, in ſuch a Caſe, if the 
Father had refuſed to perform ſuch a Promile ! The 
ſame may be ſaid of another, which ThkEskus ob- 
tained of NEPTUNE 2 This God had promiſed to 
do any three Things for him, whatever he ſhould 
requeſt : And he xgqueſted the Death of his ow! 
Son HyepoLiTvs, lpon a falſe Suſpicion that he 
had been naught with his Mother-in-Law, He ob- 
tained what he asked, which occaſioned him very 
much Sorrow and Affliction. Again, Ac aug. 
xoN had yowed, for a Sacrifice to Diana, the molt 
beautiful Thing that was born that Year in his 
whole Dominions, To be as good as his Way 
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he was forced to offer his Daughter [PH1GEN1A, 
than whom nothing that Year had been born more 
beautiful, Had not it been better to have broke his 
Promiſe, than have done ſuch an horrid and un- 
natural Action? In ſome Caſes then a Man is not 
obliged to-perform his Promiſes : No more is he 
to reſtore what was given him in Truſt, Suppoſe, 
for the Purpoſe, a Man in his Wits had entruſted 
you with his Sword, and ſhould demand it of you 
again when he is beſide himſelf; your Duty would 
be not to give it him again, and if you did, you 
would be guilty of a very great Error. Again, 
ſhould a Man put a large Sum of Money in your 
Hands, and afterwards raiſe a Rebellion againſt his 
Country, would you deliver up your Truſt, if de- 
manded it by him? Certainly no ; for this would 
be to act againſt the publick Intereft, which ought 
to be prefered before every thing elſe. Thus a 
=_ many Things, which are honeſt of them- 
elves, we may ſee ceaſe to be ſo when the Cir- 
cumſtances alter : To perform a Promiſe, for In- 
ſtance, toſtand to an 38 or deliver up a 
Truſt, ought not to be done when they become 
unprofitable. This may ſuffice to have been ſaid 
of thoſe things, which a pretended Wiſdom would 
fain count profitable, though contrary to Juſtice.. 
But having laid down four general Heads in the 
Firſt Book, from which all Offices or Duties are 
derived, I ſhall diſcourſe upon each of the ſame in 
this; and make out, that what is contrary to any 
of thoſe Virtues, is only in Shew, and not real! 

profitable. Of Prudence then, which a knaviſh 
Sort of Cunning endeayours to imitate; as alſo of 
Juſtice, which is never but profitable, we have 
diſcourſed already. It remains that we ſpeak of 
Ge other two general Heads of Duty; the wr dire 

W 
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which conſiſts in the Greatneſs and Excellency of 
a couragious Soul; and the other in ſuch a Regu- 
larity of our Actions, as is conformable to the Pre. 
cepts of Temperance and Moderation. 


— r Mabe. Y _—_— _ 


C HAP. XXVI. 


That nothing can be profitable ,, which is contrary 1 
the Virtue of Fortitude, ſhewn from the Example; 
of Ulyſles and Regulus. 


LYSSES thought it would be profitable for 
| | him, (if what the Tragedians tell us be 
true; for HoMER, a Writer of the greateſt Au- 
thority, never once inſinuates any ſuch thin!) 
but the Writers of Tragedy accuſe UI YS SES for 
feigning himſelf mad, that he might avoid the 
War; a Deſign that was by no means honeſt and 


creditable > Well, but it was profitable (will ſome 
one ſay) to ſtay and govern at his own Home, and 
enjoy himſelf quietly in his Iſland Ithaca, together 
with his Parents, his Wife, and Son. Is there any 
ſuch Credit in the daily Dangers and Fatigues ef 
War, that you can ever think comparable with ling 
ſuch a Life of Tranquility and Security? Yes, | 
wholly defpiſe and contemn your — _ 
fully perſwaded that it can never be profitable ſo 
_ as it is diſhoneſt. Pray what would 7 have 
faid, do you think, of UTEYSSͤES, ſuppoſe he had 
oontinued in his pretended Madneſs ? When after 
his glorious Atchievements in the War, he had yet 


e Keproaches thrown upon him by AJ ax : 
| ES 


Though, 

Yet he the only Man that would have broke it. 

He firſt endeavour'd not to join ih War, 

Faint-hearted Cownrd ! feigning to be mad. 

And had not i ra PALAMEDE found out, 
Cunning, this his impudent Deceit, 

The Vila, notwithſtanding all the Ties 

Of ſacred Oaths, had certainly gone off. 


It was much better for him to bear all the Ha. 
zards, not of the War only, but of the Sea too, (as 
at laſt he did) than not to make one among the 
reſt of the Grecians, then reſolving, by Conſent, 
upon a War with the Barbarians. But to remove 
the Scene from Foreign Countries, and fabulous 
Relations, that we may come nearer home, and 
to a thing that really happened: M. Ar Ius RE- 
our vs, then a ſecond time Conſul, was ſurprized 


in Africk by XanTarepus the Lacedemonian, and 
made a Priſoner, (Amir.car, Father of HAN NI BAL, 


being the General of the Carthaginians) and was 
ſent by the Carthaginians to the Roman Senate, up- 
on ſolemn Oath given, that, unleſs ſome remark- 


able Priſoners were reſtored them, he ſhould him- 


ſelf return back again to Carthage. Now as ſoon 
as this Man arrived-at Rome, he could not but per- 
ceive what appeared to be his Intereſt, but withal 
was perfwaded (as the Event declared) that it ozly 
appeared fo, The Cauſe was thus : Here he might 
have ſtaid in his Native 2 
at home quietly with his Wife and Children; 
might have judged his Misfortune, received in the 
Var, no more than what all Men in that State are 
liable to; and might ſtill have continued in his old 
Degree of Honour among thoſe of Conſular Dig- 
| nity, 
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all know, he firſt propoſed this Oath, 


and have lived 
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nity. And who can deny now, (will any one (1) 
that all theſe things are expedient and profital|, 
Who do you think? Why Gang? of Soul and 
true Courage deny it. Can you deſire any great; 
and more illuſtrious Authorities? 


CHAP. XXVII. 


What Courage and Greatneſs of Soul teach us. 4 
Continuation of the Story of Regulus. 


HESE are the Virtues, by which we are 
taught to be afraid of 8 to deſpiſe all 

the outward Concerns of Life, and count nothin 
intolerable that can poſlibly befall a Man. el, 
but pray what did this REGUL US do then? He 
came into the Senate,. and told them what it was 
he was ſent about,. and refuſed to give his own 
Vote in the Caſe, foraſmuch as he was not to 
be counted a Senator, as being by Oath under 
the Enemy's Power. And in his Speech, which 
he ſpoke to the Senate upon that Subject, (Fol 
that he was, ſome will be ready to ſay, and an 
Enemy to bis own Intereſt!) he told them, I 
was beſt not zo give up their Priſoners ; that tht) 
were young Men, and might make able Leaders, 
but that he, for his forte was grown almoſt uſeleſs, 
and worn away with old Age. The Senate were 
ſo far en his Speech, that they reſolved 
the Priſoners ſhould be detained in Cuſtody, and 
he himſelf returned back again to Carthage; not all 
the Love which he had for vis Country, his Friends 
and Relations, being able to detain him. And 
tho” he knew well enough what a barbarous — 
N 
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my, and what exquiſite Torments he was going to 
return to; yet he thought it his Duty, Whatever 
came of it, not to violate his Oath. I think he 
was in a better Condition therefore, even whilſt 
he was murdered by being kept from ſleeping, 
than ever he could have been, had he ſtayed at 
home, and lived under the Scandal of being an old 
Captive, and a perjured Nobleman. But was not it 
very great Folly and Madneſs, if he would not per- 
{wade the Releaſing of the Priſoners, yet to go and 
diſſwade it as much as he could? Pray how Folly 
and Madneſs W hat though it were conducive to 
the Good of the Republick ? Or can any thing 
be profitable to a private Cittzen, which brings 


a Diſadyantage to the Commonwealth in ge- 
neral? | 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


To ſeparate Profit from Honeſty, is to pervert the 
firſt Principles of Nature. All Men naturally 
deſirous of Profit, The Reaſons given by thoſe, 
who think Regulus did ill in returning. 


. OS E Men who ſeparate Profit from Ho- 
neſty, wholly pervert the firſt Principles of 
Nature: For we all of us naturally defire our In- 
tereſt, toward which we are carried with ſo ſtrong 
a Biaſs, as that it is not in our Power to turn the 
other Way? For who is averſe from, or rather, 
who does not moſt eagerly follow his own Adyan- 


tage? But ſince we can find out na real Advan- 


tage, except in what is honeſt, becoming and com- 
mendable, therefore we count theſe the principal 


Things; 
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Things; and take the Word Profit to ſignify ſome. 
thing which only relates to our outward Neceſl. 
ties, and the ſupplying of them, without all that 
8 and ſhining Excellence which appears in 
the Actions of Virtue and Honeſty. But after all 
zs done, perhaps ſome Men will ſay, pray wha: 
is there in an Oath, that he ſhould be afraid this ty 
break it? What! was it JuPp1tTER's Anger that 
he dreaded ? But this is agreed on by all Philoſo- 
hers; not only thoſe who maintain that the Gods 
ead an idle Lite, neither buſying themſelves, nor 
diſturbing others; but thoſe who affirm they are 
always buſy, and always doing ſomething that re. 
lates to the World: In this thing, I ſay, they are 
all agreed, That the Deity neither hurts nor is an. 
BY with any one, But ſuppoſing the worſt, Pray 
what Hurt could JueiTER's Vengeance have done 
REGvuLvs, greater than what REGuLvs did to him- 
ſelf? It could not be an m_ of Religion there- 
fore that hindred him from following what ap- 
peared to be his Intereſt, Again, Was he afraid of 
the Baſeneſs and Diſhoneſty of the Action? As 0 
that, in the firſt place, Always of two Evils chuſe 
the leaſt; and — was any Evil in the Baſeneſs 
of the Thing, ſo great as was that of the Tor- 
ments which he endured? Beſide, pray remember 
that Sentence of Accius, which, however it might 
be faid by an impious King, is yet generally ac- 
knowledged to be very well ſaid, who when 
one told him, You have broken your Oath 10 
me; anſwered, I neither am, nor have been tied 
by Oath to any treacherous Deceiver, Again, they 
tell us, That as we affirm ſome Things ſerm 
rofitable which are nat ſo; ſo they affirm ſome 
hings ſeem honeſt which are not ſo: As this 
for Example, of returning to be tormented, rather 


thas 
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than break one's Oath; which is not honeſt tho” 
it may ſeem to beſo ; becauſe no Man is obliged to 
form that Oath, which was extorted from him 
| by the Force of his Enemies. And laſtly they ar- 
| gue, That whatever makes very much for one's 
| Profit and Advantage, thereby becomes honeſt, 
| though before it did not ſeem ſo. This is what is 
enerally brought againſt REGuLvs; but let us 
Fo and examine all the Parts of it in Order. 


— 


CHAP. XA. 1 


He anſwers the firſt part of the Arguments brought 
a Regulus. The Sacredneſs of an Oath. 
The Divinity of Faith. Pain none, or at leaſt not 
the greateſt Evil. Diſbonefy the greateſt, if not 
only Evil. Faith to be kept even with thoſe who 

are Treacherous, Oaths made to Enemies ſhould be 

kept : Not ſo thoſe made to Pirates, and why. 

What tis to Forſwear one's ſelf. The Form of Oaths 

among the Romans. Laws of War to be kept in. 

violable. 


INS T then they ſay, He could fear no Harm from 
the Anger of JUP IT ER, who neither can be angry 

do Harm to any body. This proves as ſtrongly 
againſt all Oaths in general, as it does in particu- 
ar againſt this of Rx Gul us. But the Thing to 
be conſidered in Peoples taking of Oaths, is. 
not what Danger they are in, ſhould they break 
them ; but what a ſacred and powerful Ob; tion 
laid upon them. For every Oath is a religious 
\irmation ; and whatever is promiſed after ſuch 
x manner, as it were calling God for a Witneſs to 
pour 
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our Words, ought certainly to be performed. 

For now-Faith and Juſtice require it of us, and 
not any Fear of that Anger of the Gods, which is 
not incident to their Divine Natures. The Faith 
I mean, of which ENNI1vs has got theſe incom- 
parable Words: | 

OFAITH! All-glorious and Divine! 

In lofty Temples fit to ſhine : 

Ev'n JoVvE himſelf by thee doth ſwear ! 


Whoſoever therefore doth not perform his Oath, 
affronts the Deity of that Divine Fa1rTH, which 
was (as Cr o in his Speech informs us) ſet up by 
our Fathers in the Capitol itſelf, even next to the 
Statue of the Great God J up IT ER. But, ſecondly, 
they tell us, Suppoſing JUPITER had been angry 
with REGuLus, he could not have brought any He 
n him greater than what REGUL Us brought u- 
on himſelf. This, I confeſs, would be very true, 
if there was no other Evil but only Pain: But that 
is ſo far from being the greateſt Evil, as that it 15 
not ſo.much-as any Evil at all, if we may credit 
ſome of the chief Philoſophers; among hom, [ 
pray you, let REG vr us be counted of nu. 
thority; if I may not rather ſay of the greare! 
and moſt weighty : For what greater Teſtimony 
can any one deſire, than that of a principal Man 
among the Romans, who rather than be wanting 
in any Point of his Duty, choſe to undergo the mo 
exquifite Torment ? But of two Evils, ſay they, 
atways chuſe the leaſt: That is in plain Word, 
Rather be a Rogue than undergo any Calan!) 
Can any Calamity then be greater, than that of 
Baſeneſs and Injuſtice ? For if even the Filth and 
Deformity of the Body be loathſome and offen 


live; 
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five ; how much more ſo muſt that of the Alind 
needs.be, when it is covered and polluted with 
Shame and Diſhoneſty ? Thoſe Philoſophers there- 
fore, who diſcourſe of theſe Things with moſt 
Cloſeneſs and Severity, venture boldly to afhrm, 
That nothing is evil but only what is diſhoneſt : And 
even thoſe themſelves who do it more looſly, yet 
always acknowledge, That it is the greateſt hetu- 
ever of all Euils. That Saying of the Poet's in- 
deed is good, I neither am, nor have been tied by 
Oath to a treacherous Deceiver; but it is therefore 
ſo, becauſe when Ar REUS was brought upon the 
Stage, he was to make him ſpeak that which was 
ſuitable to his Character. But if once they begin 
to lay down this for a Maxim, That Faith, then 
given to thoſe who are treacherous, 1s not to be 
kept ; they had beſt have a care that this be not 
made « Refuge and Cover for Perjury. As for his 
Oaths being made to an Enemy; even War itſelf 
has Laws that belong to it; and Faith, except in 
ſome very few Caſes, is always to be kept even 
with our greateſt Adverſaries. For whatever you 
ſwear, for Example, in ſuch a Manner, as that your 
Conſcience tells you it ought to be done, you are 
bound moſt inviolably to perform it : But where 
it is otherwiſe, you do not fe under any ſuch Obli- 
gation ; and are not perjured, though you ſhould 
not perform it. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, you 
had {worn to a Pirate, That you would pay bim 
ſuch a Sum, if he would ſpare your Life ; it would 
not be Perjury, though you ſhould not pay it him. 
For a Pirate is by no means a lawful Adverſary, 
but rather a common Peſt and Enemy of Man- 
kind; ſo that no one is obliged to keep his Faith 
or Oath with him. For to ſwear to a Thing, and 
jet not perform it, it is not immediately to for- 

ſwear 


by 
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ſcuear one's ſelf: But then a Man is properly hid 
to be perjured, when he ſwears upon his Conſcience 


(as our Form runs) to do ſuch and ſuch Things, EX 

and yet does not do them. For that of Evkiv1ns; tr 

may be ſaid in ſome Caſes to be very good, a, Bll Ol 
| Tongue indeed fworg, but my Conſcience did not a: Bi 
| ſent. But had ReGvrLvs in his Cafe done any thing 81 
| contrary to the Laws and Conditions that are kept W 
between Enemies, it had been downright Perjury, Et 

For the Carthaginians, with whom he had then to Pl 

do, were a lawful Adverſary, between whom and C 

| us there is all the Fecial, and ſeveral other Laws tha: £ 
are common to Nations, For had it been otherwiſe, el 
it is certain the Senate would never have delivered P 
| up ſome eminentPerſonsinChains to their Enemies m 
it 

— — — — R 
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| U 
Examples of ſeveral eminent Romans given 1 ts th! ra 

Enemy. Anſwer to the reſt of the Argument; ſa 

| brought againſt Regulus. ea 
| te 
| HUT they did deliver both Lucrus Vertu ty C 
| B us and Sp. Pos THUMIUS in their ſecond 0 
Conſulſhips to their Enemies, the Samnites; becauſe tl 

being beaten at the Paſſage of Caudium, and the Le. th 

| gions being diſarmed and ſent away with Diſgrace, h 
they had concluded a Peace of their own Heads, b 

| without any Orders from the Senate or People. ir 
| T. Nu ui crus and Q. MæILITIVUs, who wereTri- b 
bunes of the People at the ſame time, becauſe by ec 

their Authority the Peace was concluded, were tl 

likewiſe delivered; that ſo we might be freed from pl 

| any Obligation of keeping it. And all this was fi 
t done upon the Propoſal and Advice of Pos 7 . 1 


MIU) 
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uus himſelf, who was the Perſon delivered. The 
Caſe of MANCI1Nus, a great many Years after, was 
exactly the ſame, who having, without any Orders 
from the Senate, ſtruck up an Alliance with thoſe 
of Numantia, was the firſt Man that ſpoke for that 
Bill in the Senate-houſe, which by L. Fuxrvs and 
Sbxr. ATt1L1us was carried to the People; and 
which-they agreeing to, he was delivered to the 
Enemy. He did more honeſtly than Skxr. Pom- 
PEIUS, Who being concerned in the ſame ſort of 
Crime, made Intereſt to be excuſed from under- 
going the ſame Puniſhment, and by that means 
eſcaped it. This Man now let the Appearance of 
Profit prevail over Honeſty ; but in all the others 
mentioned, the Authority of Honeſty eaſily carried 
it from the pretended Profit. But to go on with 
REe6vLvs : Another Thing urged by his Adverſa— 
ries is this, That he ſhould not have performed what 
was forcibly put upon him. As tho*' a Man of Cou- 
rage could be wrought upon by Force. But why, 
ſay they, did he go at all to the Senate, being reſolv. 
ed to diſſwade the Delivery of the Captives? This is 
to blame him for that, which particularly deſerves 
Commendation : He would not e upon his 
own judgment, but pleading for that which he 
thought moſt profitable, left it to be determined by 
the Judgment of the Senate : And had it not been for 
his Counſel in the Caſe, the Priſoners had ſurel 
been ſent again to Carthage, and he remained ſafe 
in his native Country : But this he concluded would 
be a Prejudice to the Publick, and therefore eſteem- 
ed it to be no more than his Duty to ſpeak what he 
thought, and endure what might come of it. Laſtly, 
They add, That whatever makes highly for one's Pro- 
fit and Advantage, thereby becomes Honeſt. 1 anſwer, 
That it may indeed antecedently be ſuch, but can 
y | M 2 never 
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never thereby become ſuch : For nothing is Profita- 
ble but what is Honeſt; and things do not become 
Honeſt by their firſt being Profitable, but become 
Profitable by their firſt being Honeſt. I conclude 
therefore, That of all thoſe Ae wonderful 
Examples, which might eaſily be brought upon this 
Subject, it will be hard to find any more illuſtrious 


and commendable than this of REGVULvUs, 


— — _- — _ 
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'Regulus'sReturning to Carthage, a Commendation of 
thoſe Times, The Sacredneſs of an Oath, tho extor:- 
ed by Force, among the ancient Romans. This illu- 
ſtrated by the Example of Pomponius and Manlius, 


UT the only thing that.deſerves our Admirati- 
B on, in all this glorious Conduct of REGurvs, 
is his perſwading the Senate not to reſtore the Cap- 
tives. As for his returning again.to Carthage, it is 
true we admire it in our Days, but at thoſe Times 
he could not have poſſibly avoided it. The Age, 1 
.think, therefore ſhould rather be commended for 
.that, than the Man. For there is nothing our An- 
ceſtors took greater Care of, than that * Tye of 
an Oath ſhould. be always held as moſt 3 and 
.inviolable. This appears plainly from the XII Ta- 
bles; it appears from thoſe Laws which are called 
Sacrate ; it appears from the ſtrict Obſervation of 
Leagues, by which we are abliged to keepFaitheven 
withEnemues; and laſtly, it appears from thePuniſh- 
ments and Penalties which have been inflicted by 
the Cenſors; who in no one Thing have been more 
ſevere, than in puniſhing.thoſe who had tranſgrel- 
ſed their Oaths. M. Pomrontus, a Tribune of the 
People, once entered an Action againft L. MANUt- 
US, 
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us, the Son of Aulus, who had been Dictator, for” 
holding thatOffice ſomewhat longer than he ſhould 
have done. And amongſt other things brought in 
this too againſt him, That he kept his Son Titus, 
who was afterwards TorqQuaTvus, from Converſa- / 
tion with the World, and had ſtrictly charged him 
to live ſolitary in the Country. As ſoon as the Son 
heard his Father was in Trouble about this Buſineſs, 
he is reported immediately to have ſet out for Rome, 
and come early in the Morning to Pomrontvus's 
Houſe.-Pomronivs was no ſooner told of his Com- 
ing, but he got up immediately; and thinking the 
Youth, out of Anger; had brought ſome Complaint 
againſt his Father, commanded all others to Tre 
the Room, and him alone to be brought in to him, 
As foon as the young Man was got into the Room, 
he drew his Sword, and {wore he would imme- 
diately kill Poupoxrus, unleſs he would promiſe 
him uponOath to meddle with his Father no further. 
PomPoNIUs,. out of ſudden Apprehenſion of the 
Danger, did ſwear to him accordingly, and dif- 
charged his Father: from-any-more Trouble ; ha- 
ving firſt reported the Matter to the People, and 
told them why he was forced to let fall his Action. 
Thus ſtrict and conſcientious were People at thoſe 
Times in obſerving their Oaths. And this Titus 
MaNnL1vus is that very Perſon, who being after 
wards challenged by a mighty Frenchman, killed 
him in a Duel by the River Anien, and was ſir— 
named TorqQuaTvs from wearing a Chain, (in 
Latin Torquis) which he took from his Neck. The 
ſame Man again, in his third Conſulſhip, put to 
flight and defeated the Latins near Veſeris. He was 
indeed a very great and extraordinary Perſon ; who 
as he ſhewed his Love; in this Caſe, to his Father, - 
ſo he was unnaturally Cruel to his Son. 
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The Severity of the Romans againſt the Breakers of 
Oathe. The Example of Ten ſent by Hannibal 70 Li 
the Senate, upon Oath of returning. Fraud not Ni 
ſufficient to excuſe a Perjury. A reſolute Action th 
of the Senate in not redeeming eight Thouſand Pri. of 
ſoners. The Concluſion of this Head. - 
| 
UTasREGULvus did well in performing his th 
B Oath ; ſo thoſe Ten, who, after the Battle at he 
Canne, were by HANNIBAL ent to the Roman pl 
Senate, upon Oath of returning to the Carthagin;. m 
an Camp, if they could not obtain an Exchange of ſty 
Priſoners, did ill if they did not return according- wl 
ly : Concerning whom Writers have differed in Cl 
their Relations. PoLyYBr1vs, an Author of very Mi 
good Credit, informs us, Ten Perſons of conſide- Ca 
rable Quality were ſent to the Senate; and that * 
nine of them did honeſtly return to the Camp, not WY 
having been able to obtain what they went about; let 
but the tenth ſtaid behind and remained at Rome. tro 
This Man, as ſoon as he was out of the Camp, Th 
pretending he had forgot to take ſomething along 7a 
with him, went back thither again ; as thinking his mo 
returning under ſuch a colour, was a very ſuffici- ver 
ent Performance of his Oath, But certainly he WIC 
was miſtaken ; for Cunning is ſo far from exculing this 
a Perjury, that it ——_ it rather, and makes ny 4 
it the more criminal. This therefore was no more wh; 


than a fooliſh piece of Craftineſs, impudently pre- 
tending to paſs for Prudence: Whereupon the Se— ot 1 
nate took care to order, that my crafty Gentleman 
ſhould be ſent back in Fetters again to HANN1Pal. 
But the gloriouſeſt Action of the Senate was this; 

H a N-+ 
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HanNnIBAL had eight Thouſand of our Soldiers his 


Priſoners, not ſuch as had either been taken in 


Battle, or had fled from any imminent Danger of 
their Lives; but were left in the Camp by Pavr- 
tvs and VARRO, the then two Conſuls. The Se- 
nate decreed that theſe ſhould not be Ranſomed, 
though it might have been done with a ſmall Sum 
of Money ;for no other end but to let our Soldiers 
ſee, that either they mult reſolve to Conquer, or 
Die. Upon the News of which, as the ſame Au- 
thor tells us, HAN NIRAL preſently began to be dit- 
heartned,-when he ſaw that the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Rome had ſo great Reſolution even in the 
midſt of their Misfortunes, Thus, we ſee, Hone- 
ſty gets the better in the compariſon, againſt that 


which has only the Appearance of Profit. But A- 


cILIVs, who has written an Hiſtory in Greel, ſays, 


More of them returned under this Pretence to the 
Camp, hoping by ſuch a Trick to get quit of their 
Oaths ; and that they were all of them branded 
with Shame and Diſhonour by the Cenſors. But 
let us now put an End to this third Head; ſince 
from what has been ſaid it is ny manifeſt, 
That whatever is contrary to t 

tude; that is to ſay, whatever is done with a ti- 
morous, mean, diſheartned, abject Spirit, can ne- 
ver be really and truly Profitable, — it is 
wicked, diſgraceful and odious. And ſuch would 
this Action of REGvuLvs have been, had he either, 


in delivering his Senſe about the Captiyes, ſpoke 


what was for his Own, not the Publick Security; 
or afterwards choſen to remain at Home, inſtead 
of returning to fulfil his Oath, | 
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Nothing contrary to Temperance, Sc. can be truly 
Profirable Who thoſe Philoſophers were, that made 
Happineſs and Miſery conſiſt in Pleaſure and Pain. 
This Opinion ruins all Virtue, Prudence, Fort: 
rude, Temperance and Fuſtice: However theſe 
Philoſophers endeavour to clear themſelves of this 
Imputation ; but cannot get well off, Pleaſure op- 
a to Honeſty, The Abſurdity of thoſe, who 
would have made Happineſs to conſiſt in both 
theſe. A ſhort Recapitulation of this laſt Book, 
How far Pleaſure may be allowed, A Concluſi- 
en, by way of Exhortation to his Son. 


E have now finiſhed our third Head; the 

W fourth and laſt remains only to be ſpoke 
to, which contains in it Decency, Modeſty, Mode- 
ration, Continence, and Femperance.. And can 
any thing be Profitable that is oppofite to a Traiu 
of ſuch excellent Virtues ?* There hath been how- 
ever a Sect of Philoſophers, Scholars of Ans Tip- 
pus, who were called Cyrenaicks; and others, who 
had the Name of Annicerians given them, that at- 
firm all Good to conſiſt in Pleaſure, and countVir- 
tue it ſelf therefore only deſirable, becauſe of ſome 
Pleaſure which it brings along with it. But theſe 
being now almoſt worn out of Date, Ericurvs 
is mightily come into Vogue, the great Supporter, 
and, as it were, ſecond Founder of the ſame Opi- 
nions. With theſq we muſt fight (as they ſay) 
with might and main, if ever we think of * 
ing the Cauſe, and maintaining the Intereſt of 
Virtue and 1 For if what METRoDORUS 
has written paſs for Truth, That whatever 25 
Y 
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truly be called our Profit, nay, and all the Welfare 
and Happineſs of Life, conſiſts in a firm Conſtitution 
of Body, and a well-grounded Hope of its laſtin; Con- 
tinuance ; it is certain this Profit, nay, this ſove- 
reign Profit (for ſuch they account it) muſt ſome- 
times be ſet in oppoſition to Honeſty, For what, 
in the firſt place, will be the Office of Prudence ? 
only to cater and look about for Pleaſures. How: 
miſerable a Caſe is that Virtue in, which is thus 
made a Seryant and Pander to Pleaſure ! But what 
ſhall be her Buſineſs in this Office? to taſte and 
diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly betwixt Pleaſures, Suppo- 
ſing this to be a pleaſant Buſineſs, it is certainly 
the moſt ſcandalous one that could ever have been 
thought on.. Again,: Can he that makes Pain be 
the greateſt Evil, have ever ſuch a Virtue as Forti- 


tude in him, the very Nature of which conſiſts - 


wholly in deſpiſing of Pains and Difficulties? I. 
know Eprcuxus upon ſeveral Occaſions, and this 
in particular, ſpeaks very couragiouſly as to the 
matter of Pain ; but we muſt not confider ſo much 


what is ſaid, as what ought to be ſaid by a Man of 


his Principles, who makes Pleaſure and Pain to be 
the ultimate Bounds of Man's Happineſs and Miſe- 
ry. So again, if you would hear him about Con- 
tinence — Temperance, he tells you abundance of 
extraordinary things in a great many places; but 
he is gravelled (as we ſpeak) and can never be a- 
ble to acquit himfelf handſomly. For with what 
Face of Reaſon can he commend Temperance, who 
places his Happineſs in the Employment of Plea- 
lures ? when the ſenſual Appetite follows after Plea- 
ſures, and it is the Buſineſs of Temperance to cor- 
rect that Appetite. But {till they endeavour, in 
each of theſe Virtues, to bring tkemſelves off by 
one little Shift or other: Thus Prudence is admit- 
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ted, and defined to be The Skill of ſupplying u; 
With Pleaſures, and defending. us from Pains: And 
they make our Fortitude as well as they can, by 
ſaying it conſiſts in deſpiſing Death, and enduring 
Torments.. They do bring m a ſort of Temperance 
too, though not without a great deal of Straining 
and Diffi culty; but however they make a ſhift, at. 
ter ſome faſhion, by ſaying, they count it the 
greateſt Pleaſure if they can but be exempt from 
Pain and Uneaſineſs. Thus theſe three Virtues 
ſtand up pretty well; but Juſtice, the fourth, tot- 
rers mightily with them, or rather indeed is quite 
fallen to the Ground; with all thoſe Duties, which 
relate to the Maintenance of Human Society: For 
what Kindneſs, Liberality, Affability, or Friend- 
hip can there be amongſt thoſe, who deſire theſe 
Virtues not purely for themſelves, but only in re- 
htion to thetr Pleaſure or Advantage ? To make 
ſhort then, I ſhall only ſay, that as I have ſhewn 
before, That nothing can be Profitable which is 
contrary to Honeſty, ſo now I do affirm, That 
Pleaſure in general is contrary to Honeſty, I the 
more blame therefore Divomacuus and Calli- 
PHo,. who thought this Diſpute might be brought 
to an Iſſue, if they joined both Pleaſure and Vir- 
tue together, like a Man and a Beaſt as it were in 
the ſame Yoke, For Virtue can never admit of 
this Conjunction, but abhors and diſdains it; nor 
can ever the ſovereign Good and Evil, which mutt 
be one ſingle and fimple thing, be made up and 
eompounded of ſuch different Principles. But of 
this, which is a thing of the greateſt Moment, I 
have written at large in another Work. Let us 
now return to our preſent Subject: What has been 
faid in this laſt Book, I hope is enough to let any 
one ſee, bow it is his Duty to determine his Choke, 
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if chat which ſeems uſeful and expedient for him 
ſhould come into Competition with that which is 
Honeſt. But if it ſhould be ſaid, that even Plea- 
ſure carries with it the Appearance of Profit; let it 
alſo be conſidered, That it never can be brought 
to an Agreement with Honeſty : For the moſt that 
can poſſibly be ſaid for Pleaſure (that we may not 
ſeem wholly to exclude it) is, That it ſerves by 
way of Sauce, to give a Reliſh to things, but has 
no true Profit or Advantage in itſelf. 


This is the Preſent, dear Son Max x, that your 
Father ſends you, and in my Opinion it is a very 
good one; but that will depend upon the Uſe you 
mall make of it. However entertain, among 
Caarippus's Lectures, theſe three Books, and ſhew 
them at leaſt the Civility due to Strangers. Had 
it been my Fortune to have come to Athens (Which 
had ſurely been done, if I had not been recalled 
by the Cries of my Country) you might then per- 
haps ſometimes have heard my Lectures: How- 
ever, ſince now, in perufing theſe Sheets, you will 
have my Voice, as it were, by Proxy; pray be- 
ſtow upon them as much time as * can, and Iam 
ſure you can as much as you 8 e. When] hear 
you take a pleaſure inghis ort of Studies, it will 
delight me to talk to you (which I hope may be 
2 face to face, or however to write to you, 
though at never ſo great a diſtance. In the mean 
time Adiew, my dear CICERo, and aſſure yourſelf, 


that though no one in the World is more dear to 


me than you are, yet you will hereafter be much 
more ſo, if I find you take Delight in ſuch Wri- 
tings and Inſtructions. 


The E ND. 
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Cademicks, litt I the Peripate- 

ticks 1, 1. 3, 4. have a right to treat about 

X Duties 1, 2. how differing from the Scepticks, 

and why they diſpute againſt every thing 2, 2. for- 

merly the ſame with the Peripateticks 3, 4. are 
not tied to a Set of Opinions 3, 4. 

Accuſing, how far allowable 2, 14. 

Acilius the Hiſtorian 3, 32. 

Acknowledgment, a ſufficient return of a Kindneſ;, 
2, 20.. 

Action gives a true Value to Virtue 1, 6. to take place 
of Speculation 1, 6, 43, 44; 45. not to be ven- 
tured on, if we doubt of its Honeſty 1, 9. ſhould 
be free from Raſhneſs, &c. 1, 29, three Rules 10 
be obſerved for keeping Decorum in our Actions 
I, 39. 
our Actions 1, 40. theſMlepend upon Time and 
Place 1, 40. good Attions ill applied become bad 
ones 2, 18, 

Actors chooſe the Parts fitteſt for their Humours 1, 
31. reſpect Modeſty 1, 35. 

Admiration, how moved in Men 2, 10, 11. 

Advantages t mpt Men to be Rogues 3, 10. 

Advice of Friends to be asked in Proſperity 1, 26. f 
experienced Men in doubt 1, 41. Rules about tak- 
ing this Advice 1, 41. 

Advocates may plead for what is not really we 215 

cs 


Order and Regularity to be obſerved in 


INDEX. 

Xdiles who, and their Magnificence 2, 16. 

Afﬀability wins Peoples Love 2, 14. 

Afﬀettation odious 1, 36. | 

Africanus his Saying, That Men grown proud, &c, 
1, 26. his Retirement and ſaying, That he was ne- 
ver lefs idle, & c. 3, 1. Afric. the Younger razes 
Carthage and Numantia 1, 22. Son of Paullus 
1, 33. Not to be corrupted by Money 2, 22. 

Agamemnon ſacrificed- his Daughter 3, 25. 

Agreement between the ſeveral Orders, the Support of 
a State 3, 22. | 

Agriculture commended 1, 42. 

Ajax, his Character 1, 31. 

Alexander Phereus the Tyrant 2, 7. 

Alexander the Great, often guilty of great Vices, 1. 26. 
chidden by his Father for giving Money 2, 15. 

Ambition a great Cauſe of Injuſtice 1, 8, 19, is gene- 
rally in Men of the greateſt Souls, ibid. is contra. 
ry to true Courage 1, 19, 20.. robs a Man of his 
Liberty 1, 20.-1s deſirutlive to a State 1, 25. 3, 21. 

Anger againſt Adverſaries to be avoided 1, 25. eſpeci- 
ally in Puniſhing 1, 25. alſo in common Diſcourſe, 
in Chiding, and in Quarrels 1, 38. 

Annicerian 3 3,33. 

Another's Right, ſee Take. 

Antipater the Stoick 2, 24. 3, 14. 

Apelles's Venus 3, 2. 

Applauſe, the Deſire of it to be avoided 1, 19, 20. 

Aquillius's Formulæ 3, 14, 15. 

Matus the Sicyonian 2, 23. 

Ariſtippus 1, 41. 3, 33. 

Ariſto 1, 2. 

Ariſtotle neglacted Eloquence 1, 1. his Opinion about 
Shows to the People, & c. 2, 16. males Honeſt y. far 

| outweigh all-other Goods, 3,-8.. 

Armies of little uſeabroad, without Prudence at home, 
KC. 1,22, : Aſſent 


1 


| 


IN D E X. 

Aſſent not to be given haſtily 1, 6. 

Athens a famous Univerſity 1, 1. 3, 2. 

Athenians make a cruel Edict 3, 11. forfake their C. 

tu for fear of the Perſians, ibid. reject a diſhone/; 
Propoſal, &c. ibid. 

Avarice one great Cauſe of Injuſtice 1, 7, 8. a Sir 
of a narrow and ſordid Spirit 1,20. Magiſtrate. 
ſhould be free from Suſpicion of it 2, 21. 1s deſiry- 
clive to a State 2, 22. 


B. 

Ardylis the Illyrian 2, 11. | 
B Bargains ſhould be made at a Word 3, 15. 
Beauty of two Sorts 1, 36. how to begotten ibid. 
Becoming, lee Decency. þ 
Benefits, how we ſhould judge of their Value 1, 1;, 

done either by our Money or Induſtry 2, 15. relate 

either to the Republick, or to Particulars 2, 19, &c. 
upon whom beſt beſtowed 2, 18, 20. 0 

Body ſhould be enured to Labour 1, 23. the Care Na- 
ture has taken in its Fabrick 1,35. C 
Bounty 12. ſee Liberality. | 
Boys not allowed all ſorts of Plays 1, 29. 0 
Bragging very unbecoming 1, 38. . 
Bribery in Magiſtrates the Ruin of a Republic 2, 21, Ci 
22.. Laws made againſt it by the Romans 2, 21. : 
Brutes how differing from Men 1, 4, &c. we often talk 0 N 
of their Courage, but not Juſtice, & c. 1, 16. Ch 
Brutus depoſed Collatinus 3, 10. 0 
Building, its Meaſures and End 1, 39. a 
Buyers ſhould not uſe Arts to beat down the Prices 3, | 

9 15. ſee Seller. | 

c 

Eſar, Brother of Catulus, a facetious Man 1, 37. 
Cæſar broke through the moſt ſacred Ties for tht cis 


ſake of Empire 1, 8. Robbed ſome that he might de 


generaus to others 1, 14. rent and mangled his og Cir 
| ) 


* 
2, 


INDEX. 


my 1, 17. was killed for his Tyranny 2, 7. tri- 


umphs over Marſeilles, &c. 2, 8. his Party was 
Wicked and Deteſtable 2, 13. loved Villany, though 


he got nothing by it 2, 24. makes himſelf King of 


the Romans, Cc. 3, 21. | 

Callicratidas tos careful of his own Honour 1, 24.: 4 
Lover of Simplicity 1,.30. 

Calling, . ſee Life... 

Callipho and Dinomachus join Pleaſure and Virtue 
3, 33. 

Cannius's Bargain 3, 14. 

Carriage toward all Men to be taken care of 1, 28, 35. 

Carthaginians treacherous 1, 12. | 

Cato Cenſorius, his Lettter to Poppilius 1, 11. cau- 
led the third Carthaginian War 1, 23. his Apo- 
thegms 1, 29. his Anſwer about managing an E- 
ſtate 2, 25. | 

Cato, Father to Uticenſis, his Determination of a Caſe 
3, 16, 

Cato Uticenſis's Genius 1, 31. too headſtrong in 
ſtanding up for the Intereſt of the Publick 3, 22. 

Catulus not inferiour to Pompey 1, 22. Catuli count- 
ed the beſt Speakers 1, 37. 

Chiding ſometimes neceſſary 1, 38. Rules to be obſerve 
ed in it, ibid. | 

Children naturally loved 1, 4. 

Chry fi ppus's excellent Saying 3, 10. 

Cicero's Service to his Countrymen by Writing 1, 1. 
aſſumes to himſelf theVirtues of an Orator, &c. ibid. 

His prudent Management of the Republic 1, 22. 2, 
24..g0t his Preferments by all the Votes 2, 17, be- 


takes himſelf to Retirement 3, 1. deſigned to have 
gone to Athens 3,33. 


Cimbers and Celtibers 1, 12. 

Cimon of Athens's Hoſpitality 2, 18. 

Cucumſtances of Men to be regarded in giving 1, $. 
as 2,18. 
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INDEX. 
2, 18. make that not to be a Crime, which uſually 
ig one 3, 4. | 
Cities, in taking them nothing to be done cruelly, &c. 
1, 24: the great uſe of them 2, 4. why at firſt built 
2, 21, 22. 
Citizens Duties 1, 34. 
Claudius Centumalus 3, 16. 


Clemency, how far laudable 1, 28. C 
Gleombrotiis beat. by Epaminondas 1, 24: C 
Cloaths; only Health to be regarded in them 1, zo. 
Moderation to be obſerved in the Fineneſs of thens C 
. 13.36. 
Clowniſhneſs to be avoided 1, 35, 36. C 
Common ; all things at firſt were ſo 1, 7. what things Ci 
are common to all 1, 16. C- 
Company; a Man would be weary of his Life without Cs 
it 1, 43. to keep Company with Good and Wiſe 
Men recommends young People 2, 13. 
Conceal, how differing from not to tell 3, 12. what Cu 
it is 3, 13. | 
Concord a Pillar of any State 2, 22. Cy 
Gonfidence, ſee Truſt. | 
Conſtantia, what it 1s 1, 20. Cy 
Contemplatian ſhould give place to Action 1, 4, 6, 43, 
44» 45: 
Copulation, the Deſire of it natural to all Animals 1, 4. L 
Corinth razed by the Romans 1, 11. 3,11, / 
Correction, fee Chiding, Puniſhment. i 
Covetouſneſs, ſee Avarice. Del 
Countenance to be kept always the ſame, without De- þ 
jection 1, 26. Dec 
Counterfeit; nothing can be laſting that is ſuch 2, 12. J 
Country claims a ſhare in us 1, 8. the Love us haze Dec 
for it ſwallows up all other Loves 1, 17. their Wic- 5 
kedneſs who injure it ibid. every one that is able ougli il 
to ſer ve it 1, 20. ſhould be preferred even before Pa- 40 


rents 1, 17, 45. 3, 23. Courage 


IN DEX. 

Courage is a Virtue contending for Honeſtly 1, 19. an 
Enemy to Treachery, &c. ibid. to Deſire of Ap- 
flauſe 1, 20. conſiſts in two things ibid. is ob- 
tained by the Mind, net the Body 1, 23. in War 
recommends young Men 2, 13. teaches us to fear 
nothing, &c, 3, 27. nothing profitable that is con- 
trary to it 3, 26, &c. 

Craft, fee Cunning. 

Craſſus Marc. his Saying about Riches 1, 8. mads: 
Heir by a falſe Will 3, 18. an ill Man 3, 19. 

Craſſus Luc. an Orator 1, 37. got Honour by an Ac- 
cuſation 2, 13. 

Craſſus the Wealthy, Ædile 2, 16. 

Cratippus, Who he was 1, 1. 2, 2. 

Cruelty moſt contrary to Nature 2, 11, 

Cunning far from true Wiſdom 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17. 


the great Miſchief of it it 3, 17. doth not excuſe: 


from Perjury, but rather aggra vates it 3, 32. 
Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions to be followed 1, 41, 
ſome may att againſt them, and others not ibid, 
Cynicks argue againſt Modeſty 1, 35. to be wholly 

rejected 1, 41. 


Cyrenaick Philoſophers 3, 33. 
D 


Ancing in the Streets ſcandalous 3, 19, 25. 
D Danger how far to be undertaken 1, 24. we 
on endanger our ſelves rather than the Publick 
ibid. 
Debts forgiven, & c. 2, 22, 23. Governours ſhould 
hinder People from running into Debt 2, 24. 
Deceit frees a Man from being bound by his Promiſe 
1, 10, 
Decency obſerved by Man only 1, 4. inſeparable from 
Honeſty 1, 27. is ſeen in all the Parts of Honeſty 
ibid. draws the Approbation of all 1, 28. relates 
both to Body and Mind ibid. nothing Decent that. 
| is. 
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INDEX. 


is contrary to a Man's Genius 1, 31. Decency of 
Living according to Univerſal Nature 1, 28, 29, 
30. according to each Man's particular one 1, 30, 
31. according to one's Place or Station in the World 
T, 32. is ſeen in our Words, Actions, &c. 1, 2; 

in our Hands, Eyes, &c. ibid. conſeſts in thre 
things ibid, | 

Decorum of the Poets 1, 28. 

Defending, more laudable than to Accuſe 2, 14. to 
defend a guilty Perſon lawful ibid. 

Define ; the Subject of a Diſcourſe ought to be defines 
at the beginning 1, 2. | 

Deliberation,. five Heads of it 1, 3. in ſome Caſes ſin. 
Ful 3, 4, 8, &c. 

Demetrius Phalerius who he was 1, 1. blames Pe- 

ricles 2, 17. 

Demetrius forſaken by the Macedonians 2, 7. 

Demoſthenes a Hearer of Plato 1, 1. at what Ag 
he began his Study 2, 13. 

Deſire of Riches, & c. ſee Avarice, Ambition. 

Deſpiſing different from having an ill Opinion of 2, 10. 

Dicxarchus's Book about the Deſtruttion of Men 2, 5. 

Difficult Subject, ſee Study. Difficulty makes a thing 
more honourable 1, 19.. - | 

Diogenes and Antipater diſpute 3, 12, 13. 

Dion taught by Plato 1, 44. 

Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant 2, 7. 

Direct a wandering Traveller 1, 16. 

Diſcourſe ;, variety in Mens Ways of it 1, 30. not to 
be dreſſed up with Greek Expreſſions 1, 31. of two 
forts 1, 37.. 2, 14. common Diſcourſe ſhould be ea- 
ſie, &c. ibid. free from Paſſion, &c. 1, 38. ſhould 
be agreeable to the Subject we diſcourſe upon 1, 37, 


40. 
Diſputing of two ſorts, by Reaſon and by Foroe 1, 11. 
Diſſemulation ſhould be excluded 3, 15. | 
| : Diviſion 


INDEX 

Diviſion ſhould take in the whole Matter divided 1, 3. 

Dolus malus what 3, 14. puniſhed by the Civil Laws 
3515. 

Donations to the People, when allowable 2, 16, 17. 

Doubt; We ſhould do nothing, of which we doubt 
whether it is Honeſt or not 1, 9. in Caſes of Dqg«6t 
ask experienced. Mens Advice 41. 

Duties: the whole Subject of them conſiſts of two 
Parts 1, 3. middle and perfect ones ibid. 3, 3, 4. 
incumbent on us in every part of our Lives 1, 2. 
greater ones to take place before leſs 1, 10. Duty to 
Parents adorns a young Man 2, 13. 

. E. 
Ducation of Youth a laudable Employment 1, 42. 

E makes many uſeful Men, &c. 1, 44. 

Efeminacy to be avoided 1, 4. ſee Niceneſs. 

Eloquence preferrable to acute Thinking 1, 44. its great 
Force, &c. 2, 14. its Downfal in Rome 2, 19. 
gives one Opportunities of obliging many ibid. 

Enemies, by the old Romans, called Strangers 1, 12. 
Juſtice to be kept towards them 1, 11, 12. 3, 29. 
difference of Carriage to be obſerved toward them 
1,12, none to be reckoned Enemies, but who tale 
up Arms againſt the State 1, 25. 

Ennius 1, 8, 16. 

Epicurus ruins all Virtue 1, 2. 3, 33. males Ha- 
pineſs conſiſt in Pleaſure 3, 33. endeavours to bring 
himſelf off, but in vain, ibid. 

Eſtate, how to be gotten, bettered, &c. 1, 26. 2, 24, 


that the beſt, that can be left to a Son 1, 33. 
Evenneſs of Temper,. a part of Courage 1, 26. 
Evils; the leaſt tobe choſen 3, 1, 28, 29. thoſe of Bo- 
dy and Fortune leſs than thoſe of the Soul 3, 5. 
Luripides's Phœniſſæ 3, 21. | 
txatting to be avoided in Dealing with others 2, 18. 
Mm | N Exerciſe 
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INDEX. 
Exertiſe requiſite to make Men perfect 1, 18. 
Extraordinary things move Admiration 2, 10, Fred 


wiſe Delaying 1, 24. his Subtilty and Cyn- 


I 
ning 1, 30, A 
I 
I 
3 


F. 
Q. % Labeo's Trick 1, 10. Fab. Maximus“ Frie 


Fabricius's Juſtice 1, 13. 3, 4. 22. 
Faith, the Foundation of Juſtice 1, 7. ſet up in the 
Capitol next to Jupiter 3, 29. to be kept with Ene. 


mes, ibid. ſee Oaths. C 
Fathers often followed in courſe of Life by their Son; Frie 
1, 32. Rules to be obſerved in imitating them 1, b) 
33. Whether to be accuſed by their Sons, ſhould they la 


plot againſt the State 3, 23. 

Fear, one Cauſe of Injuſlice 1, 7. Promiſes made thro 
Fear not binding 1, 10. an improper way of gettin? 
Men tobe of our Side; and the ill Conſequences of i: 

2,7, & 

Fecial Law of the Romans 1, 11. 3, 29. 

Fides derived by the Stoicks 1,7. Ex fide bona, 4 
Form m Law 3, 17. 

Fighting, when laudable 1, 23. 

Fimbria, Judge in a Caſe 3, 19. 
Flatterers to be avoided 1, 26. Eſtates got by Flatter) 
ſcandalous 3, 18. | 
Force and Fraud, the two ways of injuring Men ; 1. 
latter more odious 1, 13. 4 couragious Man cannot 
be forced 3, 31. 
Forms in. Judgment 3, 15. the general Form or Rull 
> Jo. . yt 
Fortune muſt yield to Nature 1, 33. her Influence upon 
the good or ill Succeſs of Actions 2, 6. Sedition! 
. Will never be wanting, while Men hope to male 
Fortunes by them 2, S. to be tranſported with good 
or ill Fortune, ſhews a mean Spirit 1, 26. 


Freedom; wherein it conſiſts 1, 20. 


Fretfulneſ: 


INDEX. 
F-etulneſs upon unſeaſonable Viſits, & e. to be avoid- 


ed 1, 25. 

Friends neceſſary for all 2, 8. all common among Friends 
1, 16. the Counſel of Friends ſhould be asked 1, 26. 
Men are born for their Friends, as well as themſelves 
1, 8. Corrections, Counſel, & c. due among Friends 
1, 17. how much may be done for the ſake of a Friend 
3, 10, Damon and Pythas two Friends, ibid, 
Cloſeneſs of Union between Friends 1, 17. 

Friendſhip makes many become one 1, 17. is cemented 


by likeneſs of Manners, ibid. to be broken off by 
latle and little 1, 33. 


G. 
8 ſhould not be too flow, &c. 1, 36. 


Generals of the Romans delivered to their E- 
nemies 3, 30. 


Genius, lee Nature. 
Geometricians Method 3, 7. 
Gentile Jeſts 1, 29. Carriage 1, 35. 
Glory made up of three Ingredients 2, 9. Cicero wrote 
two Books about it, ibid. muſt be uſed with Diſcre- 
tion; and what the ſharteſt Cut to it 2, 12,13. not 
to be gotten by counterfeiting 2, 12. but by Juſtice 2, 
13. cannot be durable unleſs founded upon Virtue 
2, 20, inconſiſtent with Wickedneſs 3, 22. 
bods ; Duties to them to be performed firſt 1, 45. how 

their Favour may be procured 2, 3. they never hurt 
10 ibid. are never angry 3, 28, 29. 

bood Fortune; it is a ſign of a low Spirit to be tranſ- 
pou ported with it 1, 26. ; 
m W's Alen ſo called from Juſtice 1,7. 2, 11. who 3, 
ae , 19. very hard to be found, ibid. it is always 
od profitable to be one, ibid. Good Men deſire Hone- 
H, not Secrecy 3, 9. 

wd-11ll, ſee Love. 


wnernment of a State like the Office of a Guardian 
1. 25. 


INDEX. 


T, 28. the ſeveral Duties of thoſe that govern , 
21, &c. 


Gownmen as uſeful as Soldiers 1, 22, 23. | 
Gracchus Father of the two Gracchi 2, 12. His gon 
juſtly flain, ibid. ruined by their levelling Prind- ] 
N 2, 235 
Gratidianus 3, 16, 20. 
Gratitude a moſt neceſſary Duty, in which we (ho; 
imitate fruitful Fields 1, 15. all People hate on: 
that is not Grateful 2, 18. 
Greatneſs of Soul, natural to Man 1, 4. what it h. 
pears in 1, 5. enclines Men to Ambition 1, 8, 19 H 
is often too hot 1, 15. uſually made moſt Account H 
of it in the World 1, 18. neceſſary for Staten #4 
more than Philoſophers 1, 20. its Deſcription, and 
how it differs from Greatneſs of Underſtanding i, H. 
23. ſeen even in a retired Life 1, 26. is Savarene/s, Wl . 
if not accompanied with Juſtice 1, 44. ſee Cora. Ho 
Greek and Latin to be joined 1, 1. to bring Greek inte | 
Diſcourſe, ridiculous 1, 31. Hu 
Guilty Perſons may ſometimes be defended 2, 14. Hu 
Gyges's Ring 3, 9, 19. Hu 
Hy 


Annibal Cruel 1, 12. ſends ten to Rome after 

H the Fight at Cannœ 1, 13. 3, 32. 

Haſtineſs in giving aſſent, a Fault in the ſearch «f 
Truth 1, 7. the Paſſions ſhould not through H 


out-run Reaſon 1, 29. Ini 
Hate, able to ruine the greateſt Power 2, 7, 8. ot 
Haughtineſs in Proſperity to be avoided 1, 26. Inju 
Health how to be preſerved 2, 24. 8, 
Hecaton the Rhodian 3, 15, 23. of 
Help: not to help the Injured if we can, is I Hense, 

Ps | Inter, 
Hercules ſees two ways 1, 32. ts placed among t no 
"Gods 3, I. | be 


Herillu 


IND EX. 
Herillus exploded 1, 2. 
Herodotus the Hiſtorian 2, 12. 
Heſiod's Rule 1, 15. | 
Hire, the worſt means of winning Men to our ſide 2,6. 
Honeſtum, whence it reſults 1, 4, 5. laudable in it 
ſelf, ibid. would make the World in love with it, 
could it be ſeen 1, 5. ſhews itſelf by its own Bright- 
neſs, 1, 9. entitles a Man to our Liberality, 1, 14, 
15. 2, 20. more eſpecially deſerves our Study 2, 3. 
naturally pleaſeth Men, 2, 9. is the ſame with Pro- 
fit 3, 3. 7, 8, &c. honeſt Man, who 3, 19. 
Honour; the Deſire of it tempts Men to Injuſtice 3, 20. 
Hortenſius Zdile 2, 15. uſes a falſe Will 3, 18. 
Hoſpitality to be kept by great Men 1, 39. praiſed 
deſervedly by Theophraſtus 2, 18. 
Hoſtis, its Signification among the old Romans r, 12, 
Hot Counſels and Deſigns preferred by ſome 1, 24. 
Houſe, of what Sort becomes a great Man 1, 39. the 
Maſter ſhould be an Honour- to his Houſe ibid. 
Humility requiſite in Proſperity 1, 26. 
Humours, lee Nature. 
Hunting, a Manly Recreation 1, 29. 


Hypocriſy ſhould be baniſhed out of the World 3, 14. 
I 


Eſting in what Kind and Degree allowable 1, 29. 

| Inheritance ; the beſt a Father can leave to his Son, 
is the Fame of his Vertues 1, 33. 

Injuries, two Ways of doing them 1, 13, injuring 
others moſt contrary to Nature 3, 5. 

Injuſtice of two Sorts, and the Cauſes of each 1, 7, 


8, 9. the greateſt, which is done under the Mask 
of Honeſty 1, 13. | 


i [nocent Perſons never to be accuſed 2, 14. 
oh ret draws one way, and Honeſty another 1, 2. 
g . no baſe Thing can be any one's Intereſt 3, 19. ſhould 


be meaſured by Juſtice 3, 21, 
Iſocrates 


INDEX. 


Tſocrates contrary to Ariſtotle 1, 1. 

Judges Duty, 2, 14. 

Juſtice the moſt ſplendid Virtue 1, 7. makes Men |, 
called Good, ibid. 2, 11. the Duties of it 1, 
alter'd upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances |, 

10. to be kept toward thoſe that have injur d us, 
and Enemies 1, 11. toward the meaneſt, ſuch 1; 
Slaves 1, 13. ts the only way of obtaining ourl n 
2, 3. makes Men truſt us more than Prudence 2, 
9. no Man juſt, who is afraid of Death, &c. 2, 11, 
Juſtice gets us all the three Ingredients of Glory,ibid. 
7s neceſſary for all Men, even Pirates 2,41. King; 
were at firſt choſe, and Laws made, for the [als f 
it 2,12, 20 Credit can be laſting, that is not buli 
upon it 2, 20. is the Queen of all Virtues 3, 6, 
nothing profitable that 2 contrary to it 3, 22, Kc, 


Indneſſes ſhould be done to Honeſt rather thun 
Great Men 2, 20. not to be done to one by in u. 
ring another, ibid. See Benefits. 

Kings formerly choſe for their Juſtice 2, 12. 10 Faith 
in caſe of a Kingdom 1, 8. Juſtice violated for a 
Kingdom 3, 21. many treacherous, and but ſeu 
faithful to Kings, ibid. 

Knowledge how deſired, &c. by Men 1, 4, 6. mut 
give place to Action 1, 43. is a barren Accompliſh- 
ment without Juſtice 1, 44. that of Honeſty 
beſt 2, 23 3. 3, 2. | 

Knavery to h avoided 2, 3. few Actions wholly fre: 
from it 3, 15. See Dolus malus. 

L 
Acedzmonians ; Plato's Obſervation of ther 1, 

L 19. ruined by Epaminondas 1, 24. forſaken by 
their Allies 2,7. murther their King Agis, &c. 2,23. 

Lætorius's Law 3, 15. : — 

Language, ſee Diſcourſe. 


Largi, 


INDEX. 


Largi, of two ſorts 2, 16. 
Latin to be joyned with Greek 1, 1. 
Laus; a malicious Interpretation of them a means of 


Roguery 1, * Offenders according to Juſtice 


1, 25. why firſt invented 2, 12. uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage to all Conditions ibid. the Knowledge of them 
creditable at Rome 2, 19. gives a Man Ofportuni- 
ties of obliging ibid. the End and Deſign of them 
3, 5. how they root out Frauds 3, 17. the Law of 
Nations different from that of particular Cities ibid. 
Roman Law taken ſrom Nature, and its Excel- 
lence ibid. Law of Nature takes in all Men 3, 6. 
Lau- ſuits to be avoided, 2, 18, 

Learners how beſt corrected 1, 41. 

Learning ; who may be allowed to give themſelves up 
to the Study of it 1, 20.15 4 Pleaare, not a Labour, 
3, 2. 

Letters, how to be expreſſed 1, 37. 

Levelling Eſtates deſtructive, &c. 2, 21, &c. 


Liberality : Three Cautions to be obſerved in it 1, 14. 


2, 25. muſt be governed by Juſtice ibid, to give to 
one what is taken from another, not Liberality ibid. 
to whom it ſhould be moſt ſhewn 1, 15,18. 2, 18, 
20. moves the Peoples Love 2, 9, 18. conſiſis in de- 
ing Kinaſe either by Money or Labour; the la- 
ter preferable 2, 15. has got no bottom ibid. how 
the Liberal diſpoſe of their Money 2, 16, 

Liberty ought to be moſt of all contended for 1, 20. 
wherein it conſiſts ibid. bites deeper after ſhe has 
been chained 2, 7. 

Life of Retirement, and that of Public Buſineſs com- 
pared 1, 21. ſeveral Men take ſeveral ways of Life 
1, 32. the difficulty of chooſing a way of Life ; and 
what chiefly to be regarded in it 1, 32, 33. (hould 
not eaſily be changed 1, 3 3. how ſuch Change ſhould 
be made ibid. 
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INDEX. 

Litile Indecencies eſpecially to be awoided 1, 40. in tj, 
the leaſt things we obſerve what is becoming 1, 41 

Love of themſelves and Offspring in all Animals 1, 
Love a ſtronger Motive to Obedience than Fear, 2, 
7, 8. how to be gained of the People 2, 9. by what 
e are to judge of Mens Love to us 1, 15. we (hol! 
do moſt for thoſe, by whom we are loved moſt ibid. 
general Love, and that of Friendſhip, how far ne. 
2, 8. y 

Lucullus magnificent in Building 1, 39. 

Lycurgus the Law-giver of Sparta 1, 22. 

Lying abominable 1, 42. 3, 14. ſhould be baniſhet 
from all Commerce 3, 15. is inconſiſtent with th; 
Character of a good Man 3, 20. 

Lyſander enlarged the Spartan Empire 1, 22. Craſi) 
1, 30. the Ephore baniſhed 2, 23. 

Lyſis Maſter of Epaminondas 1, 44. 

M. 


Acedonians deſert Demetrius 2, 7. Paullus 
M took the Treaſure of Macedon 2, 22. 
Magiſtrates Duties 1, 24, 25, 34. 2, 21, &c. 
Mamercus put by the Conſulſhip 2, 17. 

Man; how difſerent from Brutes 1, 4, 30. not born 
fer himſelf alone 1, 7. all things on Earth made fr 
him, ſay the Stoicks ibid. we ſhould ſhew a e- 
peFt for all Men 1, 28, 36. and deſire to be thought 
well of by them ibid. ſome are Men in Name only 
1, zo. Men may be allowed ſome Ornaments , but 
muſt avoid Niceneſs 1, 36. naturally love Socie:) 
1, 43, 44. do the moſt Good and Harm to one ane 


ther 2, 3, 4, F. to procure their Love the chief, 


Virtue 2,5. by what means they are drawn to 't 
for us 2, 6. every Man ſhould help any other, le- 
cauſe he is a Man z, 6. 
'Manlius Luc. and Titus 3, 31. 
Marius made Conſul, &c. 3, 20. Marius Gratidianus 
3 16, 20. 
Mar- 


INDEX. 

Marriage the cloſeſt Bond of Society 1, 17. 

Medes choſe the juſteſt Men Kings 2, 12. 

Merchandice, how far creditable 1, 42. 

Merchant of Corn's Caſe 3, 12, 23. 

Merits of the Receiver to be conſidered in giving; of 
four ſorts 1, 14. 

Metellus accuſed by Marius 3, 20. and Atricanus's 
Diſſent 1, 25. | 

Metrodorus's Opinion about Happineſs 3, 33.- 

Milo got great Honour 2,17. 

Mind of Man always in motion 1, 6. conſiſts in Rea- 
ſon and Appetite 1, 28, 36. Decency to be kept in its 
motions 3, 36. Filthineſs of the Mind more loatt- 
ſome than of the Body 3, 29. | 

Moderation what 1, 40. 1s beſt in moſt things 1, 36. 

Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, & c. 1, 27. the Duties of them 

different from thoſe of Juſtice 1, 28. forbids to do 

or name ſome things 1, 35. the Cynicks argue a- 

gainſt it ibid. nothing virtuous or becoming without 

it, 1, 41. ſets off Eloquence, eſpecially in young 

Men 2, 14. | 

Money : See Hire, Riches, &. thoſe tryed with Fire, 
who have withſtoed its Temptations 2, 11, how 
beft laid out 2, 16, 17, 18. bad Money ſhould not 
be put away 3, 23. 

Motives drawing Men to favour us, & c. 2, 6. 

Mummius took Corinth, &c. 2, 22. 

Muſicians diſcover the leaſt Faults in Muſick 1,40,41. 

N 


Aſica killed T. Gracchus 1, 22. 

N Nature ſhould be taken for Guide, and then we 
cannot err 1, 28, Pleaſures, &C. unworthy Man's 
Nature 1, 30. variety of Mens particular Natures 
ibid. every one ſhould follow his own Nature; and 
bow far 1, 31. nothing becoming that is contrary to 
it ibid. its great influence on our Actions ibid. Has 
greater ſway than Fortune 1, 23. directs to Mode- 
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fy 1, 35. is both an Human and Divine Law z, 3. 
ens each Man to help another 3, 6. always de- 
fires what is becoming 3, 8. to live according to Na- 
ture, the Stoical chief Good 3, 3. 

Neceſſity, not the Motive to Society among Men, 1, 44, 

Niceneſs in Carriage 1, 35. Dreſs, &C. 1, 36. 

Nola and Naples quarrel about their Bounds 1, 10, 

Non putaram, 4 Fool's ſhift 1, 23. 

Aths given to Soldiers 1, 11, what 1s to be conſi- 
dercd in Oaths 1, 13. 3, 29. I am not tied by 
Oath to a Deceiver 3, 28, 29, Oath is à religious 
Affirmation, & c. 3, 29. the Sacredneſs of them a- 
mongſt the old Romans 3, 31. not eluded by ſhij's 
I, 13. 3, 32. 

Obſcene Jefting 1, 29. Talking diſcovers ill Inclinati- 
ons, &c. 1, 35. 

Obſcure Sub ſects to be neglected 1, 6. 

Offence : a fear of giving Offence, a cauſe of Injuſtice 
1, 9. 4 cauſe of Miſmanagement in Civil and Mi- 
litary Affairs 1, 24. it is the Duty of Modeſty not 
to give Offence 1, 28. nothing to be done, that may 
offend the Eyes and Ears 1, 35. 

Offices a moſt uſeful and comprehenſive Subject, 1, 2. 
2, 2. who have a Right todiſcourſe about them 1,2. 

Old Age to be reverenced 1, 34, 41. the Duties of it 1,34. 

Opinion of the World concerning us not to be neglected 
1, 28. | 

* Oratory and Philoſophy to be joined 1, 1. 

Order in our Words and Actions 1, 40. 

Oreſtes gives a Dinner to the People 2, 17. 

Other Mens Affairs appears ſmall to us, as things at a 
diſtance 1, 9. we ſhould mind by others what 1s be- 
coming 1, 42. we can ſooneſt ſee Faults in others ibid. 

Own : every one to keep in the Enjoyment of his own 
2, 22. own's Intereſt how far to be regarded 3, 5, 
10. 

Pain 
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IN DEX. 
P. f 
Ain racis and tor ments us 2, 10. not the greateſt 
Evil 3, 29. 

Pains ſhould be proportioned to what we are about 1,39. 

Painters ſet their Works out to be viewed 1,41. 

Panætius, who-he was 1, 2. left his Work about Du- 
ties unfiniſhed 3, 2, 7. 

Particulars ; nothing to be done for them, that is a 
Damage to the Publick 2, 21. ſhould not have Iu- 
tereſt ſeparate from the Publick 3, 6. 

Parts; Men have ſeveral Parts to be atted 1, 30, 32. 
Parts of the Body well fitted by Nature 1, 35. 

Paſſion : Injuries done in a Paſſion | ſe heinous than 
in cold Blood 1, 8. ſhould be governed by Reaſon 
1, 29, 36, 39. 2, 5. diſturb both Body and Mind 
1,29. to be ſhunned in Diſcourſe 1, 38. nothing can 
be liked that is done in a Paſſion ibid. 

Pauſanias, Spartan General 1, 22. 

Paullus had all the Riches of Macedon 2, 22. 

Pericles's Anſwer to Sophocles 1, 40. is blamed by 
Phalereus 2, 17. 

People careſſed, &c. 2, 16. 

Peripateticks differ little from the Academicks 1, 1. 
3, 4. have a right to treat about Duties 1, 2. re- 
quire a Mediocrity, and ſay Anger was given us to 
good Purpoſes 1, 25. their's a moſt noble and anci- 
ent Philoſophy 2, 2. | 

Perjury ; when a Man is guilty of it 3, 29. 

Phaeton 3, 25. 

Phalaris 2, 7. 3, 6. | 

Philip of Macedon, above his Son in good Nature 1, 
26, adviſes his Son to ſpeak kindly to the People 2, 
14. rebukes him for giving them Money 2, 15. 

Philip's Harangues in his Tribuneſhip 2, 21. His ill 
Council 3, 22. . 

Philoſophers unjuſt in minding only their Studies 1, 9. 
relinquiſh the Publick ibid. their Method of rooiing 
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IND E X. 
out Frauds 3, 17. none may aſſume that Name, 
without giving Rules about Duty 1, 2. their Study 
commended 2, 2. Philoſophy a Comfort in Afi. 
on 2, 1, 2. à rich and plentiful Soil 3, 2. the mean- 
ing of the word 2, 2. | 

Pirates ought to have no Faith kept with them 3, 29. 
cannot be without Juſtice 2, 11. | 

Place, its Influence on our Actions 1, 40. 

Plato might have made an excellent Orator 1, 1. his 
ſaying, That Men are not born for themſelves only 
1, 7. his Miſtake about the Philoſophers 1, 9. his 

tuo Rules about Government 1, 25. his Saying a- 
bout Ambition ibid. his excellent Saying about Pru- 
dence 1, 10. his Fable about Gyges 3, 9. 

Plays and Recreations how far allowable 1, 29. Play 
at Even and Odd, &c. 3, 19. 

Players chooſe the Parts fitteſt for them 1, 31. their 
reſpect to Modeſty 1, 35. 

Places of Body beneath a Man 1, 30. 

Pleaſures are alluring Miſtreſſes 2, 10. are contrary t 
Honeſty 3, 33. may ſerve to give a reliſh to Actions 
ibid. ſhould not be regarded in Eating, &C. 1, 30. 

Poetical Decorum 1, 28. Poets ſet their Works out 15 
be viewed 1, 41. 

Polybius the Hiſtorian 3, 32. 

Pompey Sext. à Geometrician 1, 6. 

Pompey the Great, his Saying to Cicero 1, 20. his 
Party uuſucceſsf.,l 2, 13. his magnificent Shows to 
the People 2, 16. 

Pomponius the Tribune 3, 31. 

Pontius Ci the Samnite 2, 21. 

Poppilius à Roman Commander 1, 11. 

Popular: Expreſſions to be us d 2, 10. 

Power, the Deſire of it draws Men to Injuſtice 3, 21. 

Practice neceſſary to perfect a Man in Virtue 1, 18. 

Precepts inſufficient without Exerciſe ibid. 

Preſent things more acceptable for a time 2, 17. 1 

| | Pride 
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IN D E X. 

Pride in Proſperity to be avoided 1, 26. 

Private Men ſhould be kept in their Eſtates 2, 21. 

Prodigal who 2, 16. 

Profit the ſame with Honeſty 2, 3. 3, 3, 7, 12, &c. 
moves all Men 3, 8, 28. The Appearance of it 
makes Men att contrary to Duty 3,11. ought to be 
rejected ibid. thing honeſt, profitable ; and 
every thing profitable honeſt 3, 8. 

— always obliging 1, 10. 3, 24, 25. 

Property, its Original 1,7. - 

Prudence, the Duties reſulting from it 1, 5. Conſsſts 
in the Knowledge of Truth, and is moſt natural to 
Man 1, 6. of but little Worth without Juſtice 1, 43. 
different from Craft 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17. a Definition 
of it 1,43. makes Men confide in us, if joyn'd,&c. 2,9. 

Publick Officers ſhould be free from Paſſion, &c. 1,20, 
25. ſhould ſee that what they undertake be honeſt 
ibid. remember Plato's two Rules 1, 25. a Deſcri- 

pition of a good one ibid. ſhould be courteous, affable, 
&c. ibid. do the braveſt Actions 1, 26. ſhould guard 
their Eyes as well as Hands 1, 40. not to be reſiſted 
1, 41. publick and private Life compared 1, 21. 

Puniſhments ; Rules to be obſerved about them 1, 15. if 
ſome eſcape them, others grow more inſolent 2, 8. 

Pyrrho can give no Rules about Duty 1,2. 2, 2. 

Pyrrhus his Speech upon giving up the Priſoners 1, 12. 


a Deſerter offers to poyſon him 1, 12. 3, 22. 
Pythagoras 1, 17, 30. 


Pythius, 4 Barker, &c. 3, 14. 
R. : 
R 4 in giving up our Aſſent to be avoided 1, 
6. 2, 2. in our Aclions 1, 29. 
Reaſon ought to be the governing Faculty in Man 1, 28. 
Rebukes in Friendſhip 1, 17. See Chiding. 
Regularity, ſee Uniformity.. 
Regulusta ken by e 1,3. 3,26, &c. 


Relations ſhould be conſidered before other People, 
I, 14, 16. 


Repub- 


: IN DE X. 

Republick, Cicero wrote ſex Books about it 2, 17. 

Reſpebt ſbontd be had for all Men 1, 28. eſpecially 
thoſe we converſe with 1, 35, 36, 38. 

Retrred People do very noble things r, 26. See Liſe, 

Revenge muſt be kept within Bounds 1, 11. 

Rhetoruk-Maſters over-run all 1, 36. 

Riches why deſired 1, 8. it is not enough to get, unle(; 
one know how to uſe them 2, 12. neither to be kept 
too cloſe or too open 2, 15. the beſt Fruit of them 2, 
16, are too much reſpected 2, 20. to be got not for 
our ſelves alone, &c. 3, 15. are not profitable if 
accompanied with Infamy 3, 22. See Avarice, 
Liberality. 

Romans famors for Courage 1, 18. their ancient Ju- 

. ſlice and Kindneſſes to Allies when changed 2, 8. 

. rumed by Tyranny and Oppreſſion ibid. 

Romulus did ill in killing Remus 3, 10. 

Roſcius Amerinus defended by Cicero 2, 14. 

Rule, the Deſire of it natural to Men 1, 4. general 
Rule or Meaſure 3, 5. 

Rutilius had the Name of an honeft Man, &c. 2513. 
Scholar of Panætius 3, 2. 

8 


Alamis ſamous for a Victory 1, 22. 
Salmacis 1, 18. | | 

Scævola gives more than was asked for an Eſtate ;, 
15, Pontifex Max. 3, 17. | 

Scepticks, their Opinion 2, 2. 

Secrecy, nothing to be committed out of Hopes of it, 
3, 8, 9, &c. 

Self-love keeps Men from ſeeing their Duty 1, 9. Na- 
ture allows a Man to love himſelf firſt 3, 5, 10. 
but not to injure others for the ſake of ſelf ibid. 36. 

Seller bound to tell the Faults of his Goods 3, 12, 13, 
&c. ſhould uſe no Arts to enhance their Price 
3, T5. 

Serious things to be handled ſeriouſly 1, 37, 40. 
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Shows to the 8 how far allowable 2, 16, 17. 

Sincerity agreeable to Man's Nature 1, 4. 

Singing openly a great Rudeneſs 1, 40. 

Slaves how to be dealt with 1, 13. 2, 7. Tricks in 
ſelling them puniſhed 3, 17. 

Society z the Principles, Sorts, and Degrees of it 1,16, 
17, nothing that Man ſhould be more concerned for 
1, 43. Man by Nature ſoctable 1, 44. Neceſſity 
not the Motive to Society ibid. Duties of it of ſeveral 
Degrees, in what Order to be performed 1, 43. U- 
niverſal Society of what Nature 3, 12. 

Socrates facetious and drolling 1, 30. of extraordi- 
nary Virtues 1, 41. his lere Cut to Glory 2, 12, 
13, Aſed to curſe thoſe that ſeparate Profit and Ho- 
neſty 3, 3. ad 

Solon, Athenian Law-giver 1, 22. his Craft 1, 30. 

Sons ſhould live as becomes the Name of their Ance- 
ftors 1, 22, 23. do not both with their Fathers 
1, 35. | 

Sophocles the Tragedian 1, 40. | 

Soul's Functions more noble than the Bodies 2, 13. 

Speech, ſee Diſcourſe. - 

State, how to be ſupported 2, 7. 8, 3, 22. 

_ of Eloquence and Philoſophy to be both cultiva - 
ted 1, 1. | 

Stoicks ; Cicero follows them in this Book 1, 2. great 
Admirers of Derrvations 1, 8. their chief Good, 
CC. 3, 3. 

Strangers Duties in a place 1, 34. a difference to be 
made between them 1, 41. ſhould not be forbid a 
City 3, 11, 

Study not to be ſpent upon obſcure and difficult Sub- 
jetts 1, 7. the end of it ibid. ſhould give place to 
Action 1, 4, 6, 43, 44, 45- 

Subject of a Diſcourſe muſt be firſt explained 1, 2. dif- 
ferent Subjetts require different ways of Expreſſion 


2, 10, 
Subjects 


INDEX. 


Subjefts of common Diſcourſe 1, 37. | 
Sulpitius an Aſtronomer 1, 6. an Orator accuſes Nor. 
banus 2, 14. 
Summum jus, ſumma injuria 1, 10. 
Swearing upon one's Conſaence 3, 16. my Tongue 
_ ſwore, but, KC. 3, 29. 
Sylla [ Lucius's] inhuman Victory 2, 8. 
Sylla | Pub,] Kinſman to the former ibid. 
T 


Aking away what is another's, a breach of Ju- 
F ſtice 1, 7. moſt contrary to Nature 3, 5, 6. 
 . taking away from one. and giving to another, 10 

Liberality 1, 14. no good Man will take from an. 
other to enrith himſelf 3, 19. 
Talk, ſee Diſcourſe. 
Taxes, the People not to be burthened with thom 2, 
21.. Tax-gatherers hated 1, 42. 
Ten Men ſent by Hannibal o Rome, &c. 1, 13. 
3, 32. 
Temperance 1, 5. the Duties of it muſt not always 
gie place to theſe of Juſtice 1, 45. and Sobriety 
adorn a young Man 2, 13. nothing Profitable thai 
is contrary to it 3, 33» ; 
Tenths paid to the Gods 2, 17. 
Terence's Chremes 1, 9. 
Thebe Wife of Tyrant Alexander 2, 7. 
Themiſtocles 1, 22, his Opinion about marrying 4 
Daughter 2, 20. his Propoſal to the Athenians 3, 
N. — | 
Theophraſtus 1, 1. his Book about Riches 2, 16. 
raiſes Hoſpitality 2, 18. TREO 
Theſeus's Wiſh granted by Neptune 1, 10. 3, 25. 
Thieves cannot ſubſiſt without Fuſtice 2, 11. 
Thinking ; the End of it 1, 6. a good Man will not 
, think what he is aſhamed ſhould be known 3, 19- 
Thracians branded 2» 7. 


Time and Place male Actions good or bad 1, 40. 
: Trades, 
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Trades, which creditable, &c. 1, 42. Tradeſmeny 
ſhould avoid lying 1, 42. be juſt 2, 11. 

Treachery, &c. contrary to Reaſon 3, 17. 

Truce for thirty Days 1, 10, 

Truſt : how Men are induced to truſt us 2, 9. Truſts 
not always to be reſtored 3, 25. 

Truth; the Love of it natural to Man 1, 4, 30. wo 
Faults in ſearch of it to be avoided 1, 6. 

Tyrants generally come to ill Ends 2, 7. to kill them 
counted glorious among the Romans 3, 4. are E- 
nemies of Human Society 3, 6. lead miſerable Lives 


3, 31. 
V 


Ictuals: Pleaſure ſhould not be regarded in them 
I, 30. 

Viriathus, the Luſitanian Robber 2, 11, 

Virtue alone, or at leaſt chiefly, deſirable 1, 2. 3, 7. 

Virtues all connected 1, 5. 2, 10. forces us to love the 
Perſons that poſſeſsit 1, 17. 2, 9. ts principal Of- 
fice to procure the Love of Men 2, 5. conſiſts in 
three things ibid. moves Men's Admiration 2, 10. 
when it appears with greateſt Splendor ibid. ſcorns 
Afinity with Pleaſure 3, 33. lee Honeſty. 

Ulyſles of a Temper to undergo any thing 1, 31. 
would have avoided the War 3, 26. 

Unable : thoſe who are unable to exerciſe ſome Vir- 
tues, ſhould take the more care to get others 1, 33. 

Ungrateful Men hated by all 2, 18. 

Uniformity of Life, whence it ariſes 1, 31 
moſt becoming ibid. 

Unjuſt : thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Contempla- 
tion are ſo 1, 9. and thoſe who mind no body's 
Buſineſs but their own ibid. 

Voice ſhould be clear and harmonious, &c. 1, 37. 

Voluntary : no truc Virtue, that is not ſo 1, 9. 

Uſurers hated 1, 42, Cato's Opinion of Uſury 2, 25. 
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want maſt, & c. 1,15. 2, 18. 

War : Laws of it to be obſerved 1, 11. 3, 39. / 
be undertaken; but it muſt be for the ü 
Peace 1, 11, 23. the Management of it l 
ous than Civil Prudence 1, 22. Conrage 11 
commaudi a young Man 2, 13. 

Ways two, of leaſure and Virtue 1, 32. 

Wicked : to be ſo, never Proſital 3, 15. 

Will ferged of Minut. Baſilius, t. 3, 18. 

Wiſdem, which the chief I, 43. tho De nn, 
Commendation of it 2, 2. to be often wi'/ 
Men, recommends a 57%, Man 2, 13. 


Work-houſe can haue 280 Ar oy in it, 5 1 
World tus ſhould " aur to be well thoy: 
all the World 1. 2 
X. 
Anthippus the Lacedæmonian 3, 26, 
Xenocrates the ſevereſt Philoſopher | 
Xenophon's OEconomicks trenlated by Cie. 
24. 
y 
Oung Men: the Duties of them 1, 24. h 
Y Gould make themſelves talen notice 
World 2, 13. are not envied, but rather enten 
ibid. 
Z. 
20 holds Virtut to be the only Got 
a” 
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